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DISSERTATION 


UPON THE 


EPISTLES OF PHALARIS. 


WITH AN 


ANSWER TO THE OBJECTIONS OF 


THE HONOURABLE CHARLES BOYLE, Esquire. 


(From ed. 1699.) 


Mordear OPPROBRIIS FALSIS, mutemque colores ἢ 
FALSUS HONOR juvat, et MENDAX INFAMIA terret 
Quem, nisi MENDACEM ef MENDOSUM ? 
. Horart. Epist. i. 16. 


THE 


EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


In the arrangement of the pieces contained in these 
two volumes, I have given precedence to the enlarged 
Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris, 1699. Next 
follows the Appendix which Bentley furnished to the 
second edition of Wotton’s Reflections upon Ancient 
and Modern Learning, 1697, and which consists of 
A Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris, Themisio- 
cles, Socrates, Euripides, and upon A:sop’s Fables. 
The last place is occupied by the Epistola ad Joan- 
nem Millium, from the edition subjoined to the His- 
toria Chronica of Malelas, 1691, collated with the 
impression annexed to the Emendationes in Menandri 
et Philemonis Reliquias, 1713. 

I originally intended, in reprinting the Appendix 
to Wotton’s Reflections, to omit the Essay on Pha- 
laris; but it has been retained at the suggestion of 
several eminent scholars, who thought a republication 
of it desirable, on account of the entire dissection 
and occasional alteration which it underwent in the 
edition of 1699. 

The Notes which I have imserted are placed 
between brackets, and marked by the letter D: 
among these will be found the most important of 
Dr. Salter’s contributions to the reprint of the en- 
larged Dissertation in 1777; an edition which has 
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strangely acquired the character of correctness, 
though abounding in gross typographical errors, and 
in unwarrantable improvements of the author’s phrase- 
ology. 

To the second volume are attached new and 
copious Indices; also a Table of Paging, by which 
the reader, who may have been referred to particular 
passages in the earlier editions of the Dissertations and 
Epistola ad Millium, is enabled at once to turn to the 
corresponding places in the present volumes. 


The circumstances which led to the production 
of his Essay on Phalaris, and to his quarrel with 
Boyle, are fairly narrated: by Bentley himself; and 
the dispute concerning the Epistles, in all its bear- 
ings, has been recently examined and detailed with 
accuracy and minuteness by the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter in his excellent Life of the great critic. Some 
account, however, of the Phalaris Controversy is 
necessary here. 

About 1690,* Sir William Temple, taking up the 
unprofitable dispute begun in France by Fontenelle 
and Perrault, put forth an Essay upon Ancient and 
Modern Learning, in which he strenuously maintained 
the superiority of the ancients ; and in confirmation of 
his position, “ that the oldest books we have are still 
in their kind the best,”} he adduced the Fables of 


* Dr. Monk (Life of Bentley, vol. i. p. 59) says, that the Essay upon Ancient 
and Modern Learning first appeared in 1692, and the Hon. Mr. Courtenay (Me- 
moirs of Sir W. Temple, vol. ii. p. 158) states, that the Second Part of Temple’s 
Miscellanea, which contains the Essay, was published in 1691: but the second 
edition of that Miscellany, dated 1690, is now before me. See List of Publica- 
tions, p. xi. 

+ See the whole passage quoted by Bentley, vol. ii. p. 183. 
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/Esop and the Epistles of Phalaris. At that time, 
the learned and accomplished Dr. Aldrich, Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, was in the habit of employing 
the more distinguished young men of the college 
in preparing editions of classical works, and used 
to distribute copies of these publications, as new- 
year’s gifts, among his students.* The extravagant 
eulogy bestowed on Phalaris by so popular an author 
as Sir William Temple, had directed attention to his 
Epistles ; and in 1693, the task of editing them, under 
the auspices of the Dean, was assigned to the Ho- 


'nourable Charles Boyle, then a student at Christ 


Church. This gentleman (who in 1703 became Ear! of 
Orrery) had been placed, on his admission at college, 
under the tuition of Atterbury. His high birth, his 
pleasing manners, and his taste for literature, had 
endeared him to the society; and Aldrich had dedi- 
cated to him a System of Logic drawn up originally 
for his use. 

In editing Phalaris, he was assisted by his private 
tutor John Freind, then one of the junior students, and 
afterwards the celebrated physician. A MS. of the 
Epistles} bemg in the Royal Library at St. James’s, 
Boyle wrote a letter to his London bookseller, Bennet, 
desiring him to procure a collation of it for the pro- 
jected edition. The extreme negligence of this per- 
son in executing the commission, and his gross misre- 
presentation of the conduct of Bentley, who afforded 
every facility for the use of the MS. consistent with 


* Such was also the practice of his predecessor, Dr. Fell. 
+ I have carefully examined this MS. (see note vol. ii. p. 176), now in the 
British Museum: it is recent, and of little value. 
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his duty as the King’s Librarian, are plainly proved 
in the Preface to the enlarged Dissertation.* Αἱ 
Christ Church, however, credit was given to Bennet’s 
assertions, that Bentley, after long solicitation, having 
put the MS. into his hands, had almost immediately 
recalled it, before the collation could be completed, 
and had “ thrown out several slight and disparaging 
expressions”+ both about Boyle and his work. When, 
therefore, the edition was published in 1690, it con- 
tained the following announcement : “ Epistolas.... 
collatas etiam curavi usque ad Epist. 40. cum MS° in 
Bibliotheca Regia, cujus miht copiam ultercorem Bi- 
bliothecarius pro singulari sua humanitate negavit.”t 
Soon after the appearance of the work, a copy of it 
having fallen under Bentley’s eye, he instantly ad- 
dressed a letter to the editor, explaining the real 
state of the case. He expected that the offensive 
leaf would be cancelled; but the impression was 
already delivered to the booksellers.|| Boyle coldly 
replied, that his explanation came too late, and that 
he might seek redress in any way he pleased. 

In 1694, while the first edition of Wotton’s Re- 
flections upon Ancient and Modern Learning was in 
the press, Bentley had undertaken to furnish it with 
a Dissertation, demonstrating the spuriousness of 
Phalaris’s Epistles and Aésop’s Fables. Circum- 
stances at that time occurred to prevent the per- 
formance of his engagement; but now that a new 


* See vol. i. p. vii, &c. and Dr. Monk’s Life of Bentley, vol. i. p. 65, &c. 

Ἰ Boyle’s Examination, Ὁ. 8. 

+ Pref. ad Phal. Epist. 

|| Bentley says, that the Phalaris, when he first saw a copy of it, was not 
published, and that Boyle answered his letter “ after a delay of two posts, on 


| 
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edition of the Reflections was called for, the essay 
was claimed by Wotton. As it must necessarily 
include a notice of the Oxford Phalaris, and the 
treatment he had received from the editor, Bentley 
desired to be excused from the task. Wotton, 
however, held him to his promise; and 4 Disser- 
tation upon the Epistles of Phalaris, Themistocles, 
Socrates, Euripides, §c. and Avsop’s Fables, was an- 
nexed to the second edition of the Reflections, in 
1697.* 

This merciless attack on the admired [pistles 
and on Boyle’s edition, was regarded at Christ Church 
as an insult to the society; and they immediately 
united their whole talent and learning for the pro- 
duction of a book which was intended to destroy at 
once and for ever the fame and character of Bentley. 
It was published in 1698, and entitled Dr. Bentley's 
Dissertations on the Epistles of Phalaris, and the Fables 
of Assop, Examin’d by the Honourable Charles Boyle, 
Esq. But little of it seems to have been written by 
the gentleman in whose name it was sent forth: the 

greater portion of it was certainly from Atterbury’s 
pen; and Smalridge, John Freind, Robert Freind, 
and Anthony Alsop, are named as the other contri- 
butors. This tissue of superficial learning, ingenious 


purpose, as one may justly suspect, that the book might be vended (as it was) 
and spread abroad in the mean time:’’ see vol. i. p. iii. From a statement, 
however, in the Appendix to A Short Account of Dr. Bentley’s Humanity and 
Justice, &c. p. 121-2, it is evident that before Bentley wrote the letter in ques- 
tion, the book had really been published. 

* Dr. Monk well observes, ‘It cannot, however, be supposed that Bentley’s 
consent was very reluctant, or that he did not secretly rejoice in this fair oppor- 
tunity of clearing himself from an unpleasant imputation.”—Life of Bentley, 
vol, i. p. 78. 
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sophistry, dexterous malice, and happy raillery, im- 
mediately reached a second edition. | 

The public, who had eagerly watched the pro- 
gress of the controversy, imagined that it was now 
ended, and that Bentley was driven with disgrace 
from the field. At length, in 1699, his immortal 
work appeared: A Dissertation upon the Epistles of 
Phalaris: with an Answer to the Objections of the 
Honourable Charles Boyle, Esq. His victory was 
complete. To such a volume, though his adversaries 
uttered an empty threat of refutation,* no answer 
could be given. 

On this memorable performance criticism has 
been exhausted. In the just arrangement of the 
matter, in the logical precision of the arguments, 
and in the readiness and skill with which the most 
extensive and refined erudition is brought to bear 
upon the points contested, it is perhaps unrivalled by 
any single work. Enriched with incidental disquisi- 
tions on many different topics of classical learning, it 
will ever be prized by the student as a store-house 
of important information. It is animated by a vein 
of genuine humour; and its diction 15 always sinewy, 
though sometimes homely, and sometimes pedantic. 


In the preceding sketch, I have not mentioned 
a variety of publications called forth by, or con- 
nected with, the war between Bentley and Boyle; 


* “ And now,” says Bennet, “ I have done with the Dr., who is much mis- 
taken, however, if he thinks that this is all that will be said to him: for I am 
allowed to tell the Reader that his last Book will be thoroughly consider’d, both 
as to the Matters of Fact and the Criticisms.” Appendix to A Short Account of 
Dr. Bentley's Humanity and Justice, §c. p. 138. 
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but they are all enumerated in the subjomed chro- 
nological list, which exhibits a view of the Phalaris 
Controversy from its commencement to its close. 


1. Miscellanea. The Second Part. In Four Essays. 1. 
Upon Ancient and Modern Learning. 11. Upon the Gardens 
of Epicurus. 111. Upon Heroick Vertue. 1V. Upon Poetry. 
By Sir William Temple, Baronet.—Juvat antiquos accedere 
Fontes. The Second Edition. London, 1690. 8vo. pp. 341. 


I have not met with any earlier impression of this Miscellany.—In the Essay 
upon Ancient and Modern Learning, p. 60, occurs the extravagant passage about 
the antiquity and excellence of Asop’s Fables and Phalaris’s Epistles: see it 
quoted by Bentley, vol. ii. p. 133 of the present work. 


2. BAAAPIAOS AKPATANTINQN TYPANNOY 
ENISTOAAI. Phalaridis Agrigentinorum Tyranni Epistole. 
Ex MSS. recensuit, Versione, Annotationibus, et Vita insuper 
Authoris donavit Car. Boyle, ex Aide Christi. Ex Θεατρου 
ἐν Οξονια, Eres aye. (1695.] ὅνο. pp. 156, not including 
Dedicatio, Preefatio, Vita, Index, &c. 


In editing this volume Boyle was assisted by John Freind. It was reprinted 
in 1718. 


3. Reflections upon Ancient and Modern Learning. By 
William Wotton, B.D. Chaplain to the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Nottingham. The Second Edition, with Large Addi- 
tions. With a Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris, 
Themistocles, Socrates, Euripides, &c. and Atsop’s Fables. 
By Dr. Bentley. London, 1697. 8vo. pp. 421 by Wotton, 
not including Preface, &c., and pp. 152 by Bentley. 


On the title-page, immediately before his Dissertation (which was sold sepa- 
rately to the purchasers of the first ed. of the Reflections), Bentley is styled 
D.D. Chaplain in Ordinary and Library-keeper to his Majesty.—Wotton’s work 
was originally published in 1694: the third edition came forth in 1705, when 
that part of Bentley’s Dissertation which relates to Phalaris was omitted, in con- 
sequence of the appearance of his enlarged essay in 1699. 
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4. Fabularum AGsopicarum Delectus. Oxonie, e Theatro 
Sheldoniano, An. Dom. mpcexeviu. 8vo. pp. 128, not in- 
cluding Dedicatio, Praefatio, Testimonia, and Indices. 


One of the Christ Church publications, under the auspices of Dr. Aldrich. 
It was edited by Anthony Alsop, who, in the Preface, sneers at Bentley, 
(—* quendam Bentleium virum in volvendis Lexicis satis diligentem’’—) ; and 
in the concluding Fable, Canis in Presepi, alludes to his refusal of the MS. to 
Boyle. It formed. a sort of prelude to the piece next mentioned. 


5. Dr. Bentley’s Dissertations on the Epistles of Phalaris, 
and the Fables of Aisop, Examin’d by the Honourable Charles 
Boyle, Esq. 


Remember Milo’s End, 
Wedg’d in that Timber, which he strove to rend. 
Roscomm. Ess. of Transl. Vers. 


London, 1698. 8vo. pp. 290, not including Preface. 


A second edition appeared during the same year, with a Letter from Boyle 
to Bennet the bookseller, (occupying one page), prefixed to it, and ‘“ A Short 
Account of Dr. Bentley by way of Index,”’ (filling two leaves at the end), 
under such heads as, “ Dr. Bentley’s civil usage of Mr. Boyle,”—‘“ his Singular 
Humanity to,’’—“ his elegant similies,”—“ his clean and gentile metaphors,”— 
*‘ his respect to the Bible,’’—“ his modesty and decency in contradicting great 
men,” &c. &c. <A third edition, with some Additions occasioned by a Book en- 
tituled a View of the Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris, &c. came forth in 
1699 : these “ Additions” are contained in the last two leaves. A fourth edition 
was printed in 1745. This volume was the production of the associated wits of 
Christ Church. Boyle seems to have contributed little to it. Atterbury “ laid 
the design of the book, and wrote above half of it:”’ see his Epistolary Corre- 
spondence, vol. ii. p. 21. To Smalridge is ascribed the series of arguments 
proving Bentley, on his own principles, not the author of his own book: and 
Robert Freind, John Freind, and Anthony Alsop, are supposed to have been 
the other writers. 


͵ 


6. A View of the Dissertation upon the Epistles of Pha- 
laris, Themistocles, &c. Lately Publish’d by the Reverend Dr. 
Bentley. Also of the Examination of that Dissertation by the 
Honourable Mr. Boyle. In order to the Manifesting the In- 
certitude of Heathen Chronology. ᾿Εγὼ δὲ λόγον ἔνδοξον 
οὕτω οὔ μοι δοκῶ προήσεσθαι, χρονικοῖς τισι λεγομένοις 
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Υ͂ 4 a ¥ ’ 3 > 3 
κανόσιν, ods μυρίοι διορθοῦντες ἄχρε σήμερον εἰς οὐδὲν av- 
τοῖς, ὁμολογούμενον δύνανται καταστῆσαι τὰς ἀντιλογίας. 
Plutarch in Vit. Solon.—London, 1698. 8vo. pp. 78, not 
including Preface. 

Written by John Milner, a man of no ordinary learning, and author of 
various publications. He was Vicar of Leeds and Prebendary of Ripon; but 
when the Revolution took place, having lost his preferments for nonjurancy, he 
retired to St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he continued till his death in 
1702. 


7. A Free but Modest Censure on the late Controversial 
Writings and Debates 


The Lord Bishop of Worcester and Mr. Locke: 
Of< Mr. Edwards and Mr. Locke : 
The Hontle Charles Boyle, Esq. and Dr. Bentley. 


Together with Brief Remarks on Monsieur Le Clerc’s Ars 
Critica. By F. B., M.A. of Cambridg. London, 1698. 4to. 


pp. 3l. 
8. Examen Poeticum Duplex, &c. Oxon. 1698. 


A collection of Latin verses, which I have not seen. It is thus mentioned 
by Rymer in his Essay, &c. p. 69 (vide the next article): “1 find in another 
book published last week, called Examen Poeticum Duplex, &c., that he [Dr. Al- 
drich] has suffered some of his college to make sport with him [Bentley] in 
_ their occasional compositions. Amongst other things, somebody has endea- 
voured his character in two Epigrams.... . I am assured they were made in 
Christ Church, and either by the Dean himself, or a brother Doctor at least.” 
One of the pieces in question was entitled Intellectus agens illuminat phantas- 
mata, dd R. B. Bibliothecarium philocriticum, the other, Articuli Pacis. 


9. An Essay concerning Critical and Curious Learning : 
In which are contained some Short Reflections on the Contro- 
versie betwixt Sir William Temple and Mr. Wotton; and that 
. betwixt Dr. Bentley and Mr. Boyl. By T. R., Esq. London, 
1698. 12mo. pp. 77. 

Thomas Rymer, the author of this tract, was well known at the time by his 


critical essays, The Tragedies of the last Age considered, &c., and A Short View 
of Tragedy ; but is now remembered only as the compiler of the Foedera. “ 
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10. An Answer to a late Pamphlet called an Essay con- 
cerning Critical and Curious Learning. London, 1698. ὅτο. 
This piece I have not seen. It was written by some member of Christ 


Church, Rymer having severely censured that society : vide Dr. Monk's Life of 
Bentley, vol. i. p. 114. 


11]. A Vindication of an Essay concerning Critical and 
Curwus Learning : in which are contained some short Reflec- 
tions on the Controversie betwixt Sir William Temple and Mr. 
Wotton ; and that betwixt Dr. Bentley and Mr. Boyl. In 
Answer to an Oxford Pamphlet. By the Author of that Essay. 
(Rymer). 

Pudet hec opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse et non potuisse refelli. 


London, 1698. 12mo. pp. 54. 


12. A Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris. With 
An Answer to the Oljections of the Honourable Charles Boyle, 
Esquire. By Richard Bentley, D.D. Chaplain in Ordinary 
and Library-keeper to His Majesty. London, 1699. 8vo. 
pp- cxi1. of Preface, pp. 549 [545] of Dissertation, not in- 
cluding Index. 
On the reverse of the title-page — 
Mordear OPPROBRIIS FALSI8, mutemque Colores ἢ 
FALsus HONOR juvat, & MENDAX INFAMIA ferret 


Quem, nisi MENDACEM & MENDOSUM ? 
Horat. Epist. 1. 16. 


It is unnecessary for me to point out in what respects this great work differs 
from the original Dissertation, as both are now presented to the reader. A very 
incorrect edition, including the Dissertations on the Epistles of Themistocles, So- 
erates, Euripides, and /&sop's Fables, from the first essay, and with notes by 
Dr, Salter, appeared in 1777, 8vo. The work of 1699 was reprinted in 1816, 
$vo; and Salter’s edition in 1817, 8vo. 

Lennep's masterly translation is entitled, Richardi Bentleii Dissertatio de 
Phalaridis, Themistoclis, Socratis, Euripidis, aliorumque Epistolis, et de Fabulis 
Haopl. Nee non ejusdem Responsio, qua Dissertationem de Epistolis Phalaridis vin- 
dicat a censura Caroli Boyle. Omnia ex Anglico in Latinum sermonem convertit 
Joannes Daniel a Lennep, Groninge, 1777, 4to. This version, and the Epistola 
ad Millium, make up the volume called Richardi Bentleii Opuscula Philologica, 


Lipsle, 1781, 8vo. 
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13. The Epistles of Phalaris. Translated into English 
from the Original Greek by J. 5. Together with an Appendix 
of some other Epistles lately discovered in a French MS. 
London, 1699. 8vo. pp. 223, not including Preface, &c. 


I have not met with the following work ; but, from a minute account of it 
with which I have been favoured by the Rev. B. H. Kennedy, it appears to be 
either a different edition of the volume just noticed, or the same edition with 
a new title-page and a few additions : 


The Epistles of Phalaris Translated into English from the 
Original Greek. By S. Whately, late of Magdalen Colledge 
in Oxford, M.A. To which is added Sir W. Temple’s Cha- 
racter of the Epistles of Phalaris., Together with an Appendix 
of some other Eyistles lately Discovered in a French MS. 
London, 1699. 8vo. pp. 223. 


14. A Short Account of Dr. Bentley’s Humanity and Jus- 
tice to those Authors who have written before him: With an 
Honest Vindication of Tho. Stanley, Esquire, and his Notes 
. on Callimachus. To which are added, Some other Observa- 
tions on that Poet. In a Letter to the Honourable Charles 
Boyle, Esq. ; With a Postscript, in Relation to Dr. Bentley’s 
late Book against him. To which is added an Appendix, by 
the Bookseller { Bennet), wherein the Doctor’s Mis-Representa- 
tions of all the Matters of Fact wherein he is concern’ d, in his 
late Book about Phalaris’s Epistles, are modestly consider’d ; 
with a Letter from the Honourable Charles Boyle, Esq. on 
that Subject. 


guum repetitum venerit und 
Grex avium plumas, risum Cornicld movebtt, 
Furtivis nudata Coloribus 


When all the Birds shall claim their own, 

And every borrow’d Feather’s flown, 

How mean the Jackdaw looks, for all is gone ! 
London, 1699. 8vo. pp. 140, not including Preface. 


By the Christ Church wits, The Short Account was just ready for publi- 
cation when Bentley’s second Dissertation came forth: the Appendix (which 
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Dr. Monk conjectures to have been written by King) was added after the 
appearance of that work. 


15. An Answer to a late Book written against the Learned 
and Reverend Dr. Bentley, relating to some Manuscript Notes 
on Callimachus. Together with an Examination of Mr. Ben- 
net’s Appendix to the said Book. London, 1699. pp. 209, 
not including Preface. 


An advertisement at the end of the Preface informs us that this piece was 
by the author of the translation of the Epistles of Phalaris. See article 13. 


16. A Letter to the Reverend Dr. Bentley upon the Contro- 
versie between him and Mr. Boyle. London, 1699. 8vo. 


This tract, noticed in Dr. Monk’s Life of Bentley, vol. i. p. 131, I have 
not seen. 


17. A Chronological Account of the Life of Pythagoras, 
and of other Famous Men his Contemporaries. With an 
Epistle to the R¢ Dr. Bentley, about Porphyry’s and Jam- 
blichus’s Lives of Pythagoras. By the Right Reverend Father 
in God, Wilkam, L4 Bp of Coventry and Lichfield. London, 
1699. 8vo. pp. 58 of the Epistle (which is placed first), and 
pp. 18 of the Chron. Acc. 


By Dr. Lloyd, to whom, as “ an incomparable historian and chronologer,” 
Bentley had appealed : see vol. i. p. 154 of the present work. 


18. Dialogues of the Dead. Relating to the present Con- 
troversy concerning the Epistles of Phalaris. By the Author 
of the Journey to London. London, 1699. 8vo. pp. 83, not 
including Preface, &c. τὸ 


By Dr. King, who smarted under the severe castigation he had received 
from Bentley: see vol. i. pp. xvii. xxi. of the present work. 


19. A short Review of the Controversy between Mr. Boyle 
and Dr. Bentley. With Suitable Reflections upon it. And 
the Dr.’s Advantagious Character of himself at full length. 
Recommended to the serious perusal of such as propose to be 
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considered for their Fairness, Modesty, and good temper in 
Writing. London, 1701. 8vo. pp. 144, not including 
Preface. 


Dr. Monk has no hesitation in believing that this piece was from Atter- 
bury’s pen, Life of Bentley, vol. i. p. 178; and Mr. Crossley of Manchester 
obligingly informs me, that on the title-page of a copy now in his possession 
is written, in a contemporary hand, “ By Dr. Atterbury.” ) 


20. Miscellanea. The Third Part. Containing—I. An 
Essay on Popular Discontents. 11. An Essay upon Health 
and Long Life. 111. A Defence of the Essay upon Ancient 
and Modern Learning. With some other Pieces. By the late 
Sir Wiliam Temple, Bar. Published by Jonathan Swift, 
A. M. Prebendary of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. London, 1701. 
Svo. pp. 368, not including Preface. 


The third of these essays, which, on the title-page immediately preceding it, 
is called Some Thoughts upon reviewing the Essay of Ancient and Modern Learn- 
ing, was left unfinished by the author. 


21. Exercitationes Due: Prima, De tate Phalaridis ; 
Secunda, De Aitate Pythagore Philosophi. Ab Henrico Dod- 
wello, A.M. Dubliniensi. Londini, 1704. 8vo. pp. 264, 
not including Prefatio, &c. 


22. A Tale ofa Tub. Written for the Universal Improve- 
ment of Mankind. Diu multumque desideratum. To which 
is added, An Account of a Battel between the Ancient and 
Modern Books in St. James’s Library. 


Basima eacabasa eanaa irraurista, diarba da ceotaba fobor 
camelanthi. Iren. lib. i. ce. 18. 


Juvatque novos decerpere flores, 
Insignemque meo capiti petere inde coronam, 
Unde prius nulli velarunt tempora Muse. Lucret. 


London, 1704. 8vo. pp. 322, not including Dedication, δια. 
A Discourse concerning the Mechanical Operation of the 
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Spirit (not mentioned in the title-page of the volume), 
follows the Battle of the Books. 

By Swift. Though not published till 1704, the Tale of a Tub and the Battle 
of the Booka appear to have been ready for the press in 1697. In these pieces 
Swift directs the full bitterness of his inimitable humour against the adversaries 
of his patron, Sir W. Temple. For the ridicule on Bentley, see, in the Tale of 
a Tub, “ The Dedication to Prince Posterity,” and sections iii. v.and x. ; and in 
the Battle of the Books, particularly “The Episode of Bentley and Wotton.”’ 


ε΄ 23. A Defense of the Reflections upon Ancient and Modern 

Learning, in Answer to the Objections of Sir W. Temple, and 
Others. With Observations upon The Tale of a Tub. By 
William Wotton, B.D. London, 1705. 8vo. pp. 69. 


This tract, which was sold separately to the purchasers of the earlier editions 
of Wotton’s Reflections, &c., was also printed (with new paging) as the con- 
cluding portion of the third edition of that work, 1705. 


24. Memoirs of the Life and Character of the late Earl 
of Orrery, and of the Family of the Boyles. Containing 
several Curious Facts and Pieces of History, from the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth to the present Times: Extracted from 
Original Papers and Manuscripts never yet Printed. With 
a Short Account of the Controversy between the late Eurl of 
Orrery and the Reverend Doctor Bentley ; and some Select 
Letters of Phalaris, the famous Sicilian Tyrant, Translated 
from the Greek. By Eustace Budgell, Esq. 


Te, animo repetentem Exempla tuorum, 
Et Pater Aineas, et Avunculus excitet Hector.  Virg. 


London, 1732. 8vo. pp. 258, not including Dedication, &c. 


The Epistola ad Millium, the earliest work of 
Bentley, originally appeared at the end of the His- 
toria Chronica of Malelas, which was published at 
Oxford in 1691, from the Baroccian MS., with the 
notes and Latin version of Chilmead, and the Prole- 
gomena of Hody. While this Chronicle was in the 
press, Bentley’s desire of seeing the sheets was gra- 
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tified by the editor, Dr. Mill, on condition that he 
should furnish remarks to be printed as an appendix 
to the work. Though the dulness and absurdity 
which he found in Malelas made him repent of the 
engagement, he eventually drew up his. observations 
in the form of an epistle to the editor. In this bril- 
liant and elaborate production, where he digresses into 
numerous interesting’ inquiries, his perfect: familiarity 
with the whole body of ancient literature, his ex- 
quisite acuteness, and. his wonderful felicity of ‘con- 
jectural emendation, were first displayed to the 
world. 


1. Joannis Antiocheni cognomento Malale Historia Chro- 
nica. E MSo Cod. Bibliothece Bodletane..nung. primum 
εὐδία. Cum Interpret. et Notis Edm. Chilmeadi, et triplici 
Indice Rerum, Autorum, et Vocum Barbararum. Premittitur 
Dissertatio de Autore, per Humfredum Hodium, 5. Τ. B. Coll. 
Wadhami Socium. <Accedit Epistola Richardt Bentleti ad Cl. 
V. Jo. Millium, S. T. P. Cum Indice Scriptorum, qui.ibt emen- 
dantur. Oxonii, e Theatro Sheldoniano, 1691. 8vo. 


Some copies have the date 1692. 


2. Emendationes in Menandri et Philemonis Reliquias, ex | 
nupera Editione Joannis Clerici: yubt multa Grotit et aliorum, 
plurima vero Clerici errata castigantur, Auctore Phileleuthero 
Lipsiensi. Scripte Anno mpccx. Accedit Epistola Critica 
Richardi Bentleiti de Johanne Malela Antiocheno; Scripta 
Anno mvexcr. Editio altera emendatior. Cantabrigie : typ. 
Academ. 1713. 8vo. mo , 

The Epistola ad Millium is also reprinted at the end of Malele Chron. Veneti#s, 


fol. 1738, and Bonne, 8vo. 1831, and in fhe volume entitled Richard Benileié 
Opuscula Philologica, Lipsia, 1781, 8vo. 


ALEXANDER DYCE. 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 


Vol. i. Preface, p. xxii. note. — Instead of “ in the prefatory matter to this 
volume,” read ‘‘ by Bentley, vol. ii. p. 133.” 

Vol. i. p. 78. note.—When I quoted the address to Wotton from Bentley’s 
first Dissertation on Phalaris, I did net intend to include that essay in the pre- 
sent reprint: see vol. ii. Ὁ. 185. 

Vol. i. p. 81. note &.—I ought to have observed, that in this quotation 
separate passages from the conclusion of the great scholar’s Proleg. in Manilium 
(pp. 20, 21, ed. 1599) are strung together; and that Scaliger wrote “ nihil 
copiosius’” and “ audiamus igitur.”’ 

Vol. i. p. 90. note.—Instead of “in the prefatory matter to this volume,” 
read “ in vol ii. p. 133.” 

Vol. i. p. 110. note .—On this epigram see also Blomfield, Preef. ad sch. 
Pers. p. xxv. ed. tert. 

Vol. i. p. 266. 1. 7.--- ΕοΥ Ὧν read Ὧ». 

Vol. i. p. 272. note.—Bentley calls the guard of Phalaris b/ue-coats, not 
only in allusion to the circumstance mentioned by Salter, but also because blue 
was once the colour usually worn by servants in England: see Gifford’s ed. of 
B. Jonson’s Works, vol. i. Ὁ. 52, and my ed. of Webster’s Works, vol. 111. p. 156. 

Vol. i. p. 355. 1. 1.—Valckenaer has the following remarks on the language 
of the Pseudo-Phalaris: “6 his Epistolis, a docto sophista, homine, meo 
quidem judicio, in Italia nato, cui Lingua Greca non erat vernacula, scriptis, 
pene nimis est severum magni Bentleii, sed ab Editore Boyleo irritati, judicium 


cee eee P. 200, 7. [ed. Lennep.] ’Exreiva: δυνάμενος. . . . τὴν φήμην] Phrasis 
est Latina, non Greca. Virgiliana nota sunt: 


breve et irreparabile tempus 
Omnibus est vite: sed famam extendere factis, 
Hoc virtutis opus. 


Sunt in his Epistolis permulta, que mihi persuaserunt, earum scriptorem Lin- 
guam Grezcam non a matre, sed e libris veterum didicisse.” Pref. et Adnot. in 
Phalar. Epist. p. viii. et p. xviii. 

Vol. i. p. 898. 1. 8.—“ Bentleius, p. 353 [ed. 1699], τῶν ἁλισγουμένων im- 
purorum emendat. Nescio an alia sit auctoritas idonea vocis ἀλισγεῖν contaminare 
quam τῶν Lxx. Certe lenior medela loci ad manum est; τῶν ἀναλισκομένων. 
Verba enim sunt, ὡς οὐ τιμῶται θεὸς ὑπ᾽ ἀνθρώπον φαύλον, οὐδὲ θεραπεύεται 
δαπάναις οὐδὲ τραγῳδίαις τῶν ἀναλισκομένων, impensarum, καθ. μοχ. ἄνθ.᾽" Heynii 
Opuse. Acad. (not.) t. li. p. 20. 
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Vol. i. p. 417. 1. 3.—“ Super voce ἐμφυσιοῦν, que et infra occurrit ἵν᾽ ἐμφυ- 
σιῶται ἑκάστῳ τὰ παραγγέλματα, gravis est censura Bentleii p. 376 [ed. 1699], 
qui adeo barbarum auctorem prodi hoc ipso contendebat, quod vocabulum, 
vulgari usu pro ἐμφυσᾷν, inflare, adhiberi solitum, usurpaverit tanquam a φύσις 
ductum, ut sit in naturam et indolem convertere. Iniquissima vero strictura. 
Est enim voc. Pythagoreis, seu veris, seu imitatoribus, hoc sensu frequentatum : 
sic Hippodamus de Rep. apud Stob. xli. τὰ δὲ ἔθη καὶ ἐπιτηδεύματα πλάσσει καὶ 
κηροχυτεῖ τὰν ψυχὰν, puolwow ἐμποιεῦντα διὰ τῆς συνεχέος συνεργίης : h. habitu 
in naturam verso. Apud Porphyr. de Abstin. i. 29. ἡ κατὰ τὰ ὄντως ὕντα φυσίωσις 
καὶ (wh, iii, 11. φυσιοῦσθαι a natura vim habere.” Heynii Opusc. Acad. (not.) 
t. 11, p. 82. 

In the same vol., pp. 17, 19, 41, 62, 70, 104, 153, 154, 162, 164, Heyne 
objects to various other parts of Bentley’s dissertation on the Laws of Zaleucus 
and Charondas. + 

Vol. ii. p. 47. 1. 28.—For “ Damareta” read “" Demareta.” 


THE PREFACE. 


[Nn the former edition of this Dissertation, A.D. MDcxcvizt., I 
thought myself obliged to take notice of a certain passage in 
1 Preface to Phalaris’s Epistles, published at Oxford two 
years before. Which I did in these words: 

“ς The late Editors of Phalaris have told the world, in 
their Preface, that, among other specimens of their dili- 
* gence, they collated the King’s Manuscript, as far as the 
ἐς xu. Epistle; and would have done so throughout, but 
that the Library-keeper, out of his singular humanity, 
denied them the further use [of] it.2 This was meant as a 
‘ lash for me, who had the honour then and since to serve 
‘ his Majesty in that office. I must own, ’twas very well 
* resolved of them, to make the Preface and the Book all of 
“ a piece: for they have acted in this calumny both the 
‘© injustice of the Tyrant, and the forgery of the Sophist. 
‘© For my own part, I should never have honoured it with 
a refutation in print, but have given it that neglect, that 
‘© is due to weak detraction; had I not been engaged to my 
‘© friend to write a censure upon Phalaris; where to omit to 
* take notice of that slander, would be tacitly to own it. 
‘‘ The true story is thus: A Bookseller came to me, in the 
Ὁ name of the Editors, to beg the use of the Manuscript. It 
‘‘ was not then in my custody: but, as soon as I had the 
* power of it, I went voluntarily and offered it him, bidding 
* him tell the Collator not to lose any time; for I was 
ἢ shortly to go out of town for two months. T'was deli- 


* Collatas etiam curavi usque ad Ep. 40. cum MS‘ in Bibliothecé Regia, 
jus mihi copiam ulteriorem Bibliothecarius pro singulari sua humanitate 
degavit. 
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vered, used, and returned. Not a word said by the 
“5 bearer, nor the least suspicion in me, that they had not 
“9 finished the collation. For, I speak from experiment, they 
had more days to compare it in, than they needed to have 
“ hours. *Tis a very little book, and the writing as legible 
‘* as print. Well; the collation, it seems, was sent defec- 
tive to Oxon; and the blame, I suppose, laid upon me. 
I returned again to the Library some months before the 
Edition was finished: no application was made for further 
use of the Manuscript. Thence I went for a whole fort- 
night to Oxon, where the Book was then printing; con- 
versed in the very college where the Editors resided. Not 
the least whisper there of the Manuscript. After a few 
“5 days, out comes the new Edition, with this sting in the 
** mouth of it. *T'was a surprise, indeed, to read there, that 
** our Manuscript was not perused. Could not they have 
(6 asked for it again then, after my return? “Twas neither 
“ singular nor common humanity, not to inquire into the 
‘* truth of the thing, before they ventured to print ; which 
ἐς is a sword in the hand of a child. But there’s a reason 
“‘ for every thing; and the mystery was soon revealed. 
“ς For, it seems, I had the hard hap, in some private con- 
“© versation, to say, the Epistles were a spurious piece, and 
“* unworthy of a new edition. Hine ille lacryme. This 
“ς was a thing deeply resented; and to have spoken to me 
“4 about the Manuscript, had been to lose a plausible occa- 
sion of taking revenge.” 

This I then thought was sufficient to vindicate myself 
from that little aspersion. But I am now constrained, by 
the worse usage that I have since met with from the same 
quarter, to give an account: of some particulars ; which then 
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I omitted, partly out of an unwillingness to trouble the 


public with complaints about private and personal injuries, 
but chiefly out of a tenderness for the honour of the 
Editor. 

The first time I saw his new Phalaris, was in the hands 
of a person of Honour, to whom it had been presented ; and 
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the rest of the impression was not yet published. This en- 
couraged me to write the very same evening to Mr. Boyle at 
Oxford, and to give him a true information of the whole 
matter; expecting that, upon the receipt of my letter, he 
would put a stop to the publication of his Book, till he 
had altered that passage, and printed the page anew; which 
he might have done in one day, and at the charge of five 
shillings. I did not expressly desire him to take out that 
passage, and reprint the whole leaf; that I thought was too 
low a submission. But I said enough to make any person 
of common justice and ingenuity have owned me thanks for 
preventing him from doing a very ill action. 

I am sorry I have not the letter itself to produce on this 
occasion: but I neither took any copy of it; nor was I 
careful to keep the gentleman’s letter, which I received in 
answer. I had no apprehension at that time that the busi- 
ness could have been blown to this height. But the gentle- 
man, it seems, had something at that time in his view, and 
was more careful to keep my letter, a part of which he has 
thus published: Mr. Bennet desired me to lend him the Ma- 
nuscript Phalaris, to be collated; because a young gentleman, 
Mr. Boyle of Christ-Church, was going to publish it. I told 
him, That a gentleman of that name and family, to which I 
had so many obligations, and should always have an honour 
for, might command any service that lay in my power (p.19). 
These he acknowledges to be civil expressions (ibid. and 
p. 4.): and I dare trust my memory so far, as to aver that 
all the rest were of the same strain. Nay, as the Examiner 
has given us this fragment of my letter, because he thought 
he saw a fault in’t, which I shall answer anon: so if there 
had been any thing else in that letter, either in the words or 
the matter, that he could but have cavilled at; without doubt 
he would have favoured us with more of it: for we may 
easily see his good-will to me, both from his Preface and his 
Examination. 

But what return did he make me for my expressions 
of great civility? (p.4.) After a delay of two posts; on 
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purpose, as one may justly suspect, that the Book might be 
vended (as it was) and spread abroad in the mean time; I 
received an answer to this effect: That what I had said in 
my own behalf might be true; but that Mr. Bennet had repre- 
sented the thing quite otherwise. If he had had my account 
before, he should have considered of it: and now that the 
Book was made public, he would not interpose, but that I 
might do myself right in what method I pleased. This was 
the import of his answer, as I very well remember: there 
was not the least hint that he had or would stop the pub- 
lication of his Book till the matter was farther examined. 

The gentleman himself, in his late Treatise, has been 
pleased to give some account of the same letter; and he 
represents his expression thus: That, if the matter appeared 
as I had told it, he meant to give me satisfaction as publicly 
as he had injured me (p.4). But I am sorry that his civility 
comes three years too late. Less than this would have 
passed with me for good satisfaction. But it was not, that 
he would give me satisfaction, but that I had his free leave to 
take it: which was in answer to a paragraph of my letter, 
that perhaps I might think myself obliged to make a public 
vindication. And this, as I take it, was so far from being a 
just satisfaction, that it was plainly a defiance, and an addi- 
tion to the affront. 

The gentleman and 1 here differ a little about the expres- 
sion in his answer; but I suppose the very circumstances 
will plainly discover whose account is the truer. For what 
probability is there, that he should promise such fair satis- 
faction; and yet let the Book be published when it was in 
his power to stop it? If he had writ me word the very next 
post, that he had stopped the Books in the printing-house, 
and would suffer no more to go abroad till the matter was 
fairly examined : this had been just and civil. And then, if 
he had found himself misinformed by his Bookseller, he 
might have cut out the leaf, and printed a new one; which 
in all respects had been the fairest, and cheapest, and 
quickest .satisfaction. , 
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Several persons have been so far misinformed by false 
reports of this story, that they think the Editor himself de- 
sired the MS. either by letter to me, or by a personal visit. 
I heartily wish it had been so; for then all this dispute had 
been prevented. But the gentleman was not pleased to 
honour me with his commands. If he had favoured me 
with one line, or had sent his desire by any scholar, I 
would not only have lent the Book, but have collated it 
myself for him. But it was both our misfortunes, that he 
committed the whole affair to the care, or rather negli- 
gence, of his Bookseller: and the first application him- 
self made to me was by. that compliment in his printed 
Preface. 

I am surprised to see an Honourable person think he has 
fully justified himself for abusing me, by reasons that he 
has found out since the time of the abuse. For even take 
his own account; and when he printed that Preface, he had 
heard nothing but on one side. And was that like a man 
of his character, to put a public affront upon me, upon the 
bare complaint of a Bookseller, who was the party suspected 
of the fault? What? never to inquire at all, whether he 
had not misinformed him; when there was such reason to 
suppose, that he might lay the blame upon me, to excuse 
his own negligence; when he had such opportunities of 
asking me, either directly, or by some common friends? 
Turn it over on every side, and the whole conduct of it is 
ΒΟ very extraordinary, that one cannot but suspect there 
were some secret reasons for this usage, that are not yet "Ὁ 
brought above-board. Be it as it will; ’tis in vain to hope 
to justify that calumny in his Preface by such testimonies, 
as he knew nothing of when he ventured to print it. He is 
fallen under his own reproof, That he wrote his Preface first, 
and finds reasons for it afterwards (p.2). 

When his Phalaris came first abroad, ’twas the opinion 
of my friends, who were soon satisfied that the thing was 
a calumny, that it was the duty of my place, as Keeper of 
the Royal Library, to defend the honour of it against such 
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an insult. But yet, out of a natural aversion to all quar- 
rels and broils, and out of regard to the Editor himself, I 
resolved to take no notice of it, but to let the matter drop. 

Thus it rested for two years; and should have done so 
for ever; had not some accidents fallen out, which made it 
necessary for me to give a public account of it. I had 
formerly made a promise to my worthy friend Mr. Wotton, 
to give him a paper of some reasons, why I thought Pha- 
laris’s Epistles supposititious, and the present sopean Fables 
not to be Aisop’s own. And upon such an occasion, I was 
plainly obliged to speak of that calumny: for my silence 
would have been interpreted as good as a confession: espe- 
cially considering with what industrious malice the false 
story had been spread all over England; for, as it’s gene- 
rally practised, they thought one act of injustice was to be 
supported and justified by doing many more. 

The gentleman is pleased to insinuate, that all this is 
pure fiction; and that I writ that Dissertation out of re- 
venge, and purely for an occasion of telling the story (p. 4, 
24, &c.): the very contrary of which is true; for I was un- 
willing to meddle in that Dissertation, because I should be 
necessitated to give an account of that story: as it will 
plainly appear from Mr. Wotton’s own testimony, which I 
have by me under his hand : 


I do declare, that, in the year 1694, when my Discourse 
about Ancient and Modern Learning was first put to the 
press, Dr. Beniley at my desire undertook to write a Dis- 
sertation about Phalaris and isop, to be added to my book. 
But, being called away into the country, he could not at that 
time be as good as his word. Afterwards, when the second 
edition of my book was in the press, 1 renewed my request to 
him, and challenged his promise. He desired me to excuse 
him ; because now the case was altered, and he could not 
write that Dissertation without giving a censure of the late 
Edition at Oxford. But I did not think that a sufficient 
reason, why I should lose that treatise to the world, by 
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receding from the right and power that he had given me to 
demand tt. W. Worron. . 


The reader will please to observe, that Mr. Wotton’s 
Discourse was first printed 1694; and Phalaris the year 
after. A plain argument, that the Examiner is quite out in 
his reckoning, when he pretends that I first engaged in that 
Dissertation, purely to fall foul on his Book. I was so far 
from harbouring such vengeance in my heart, that if the 
Editor, or any body from him, had but given me leave to 
say in his name, That he had been misinformed; all this 
story, and all the errors of his Edition, had slept quiet in 
their obscurity. 

About nine months after my Dissertation was printed, 
the Editor of Phalaris obliged the world with a second 
piece, called Dr. Bentley’s Dissertations examined. He has 
begun that elaborate work with stating an account of this 
story in opposition to what I had said of it: and that he 
does upon the credit and testimonies of the Bookseller and 
the Collator, and of a third Informant, who overheard some 
discourse of mine. I will give a clear and full answer to 
every part of their depositions ; and I question not but to 
make it plain, that the Examiner has been imposed on, not 
only by the author of Phalaris’s Letters, but by others that 
are every way of lower qualifications than he. 

The Bookseller avers, That he was employed by the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Boyle, and by him only, to borrow the MS. of 
Phalaris from Dr. Bentley. And, after about NINE months’ 
solicitation, says he, ἐξ was delivered into my custody, without 
any time limited for the return of it (p.6). 1 now perceive, 
I had more reason than I was then aware of, when I said in 
' my Dissertation, that a falsehood about time was the truest 
and surest method of detecting impostures. And Mr. B., I 
hope, will allow that a chronological argument will be a 
good proof against his Bookseller, though he will not admit 
it against his Book. The Bookseller, we see, is positive, that 
I did not lend him the MS. dill after about NINE months’ 
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solicitation. Arid Mr. B. himself repeats it, That there was 
about NINE months’ solicitation used to procure it (p.19): 
and in another place he affirms, That the Bookseller gave him 
liberty to assure the world, that he was ready to justify tt 
with his OATH, when tt should be duly required of him (p. 5). 
Now if, instead of these NINE months, I make it appear 
beyond contradiction, that, from my very first admission to 
the office of Library-keeper, to the time that the Bookseller 
not only had, but returned the MS., there was but ong 
single month; I humbly conceive, the world will be satisfied, 
that not the word only, but the very oaTu of this witness, is 
little to be regarded. 

The Royal Patent, which constitutes me Keeper of His 
Magesty’s Libraries (which may be seen not only in my own 
hands, but in the Patent-Office) bears date the xiith day of 
April, mpcxciv. The words are, In cujus rei testimonium has 
Literas nostras fieri fecimus Patentes, Testibus nobis ipsis 
apud Westmonasterium, duodecimo die Aprilis, anno regni 
nostri sexto. Now I may appeal to any body, that has ever 
been concerned in a patent; if, by reason of the delays that 
necessarily attend a thing of that nature, it may not fairly be 
supposed that the remaining part of that month expired, 
before all could be finished. I find in a book of my private 
accounts, that I took the patent out of the Patent-Office the 
xviiith day of that month: and the several Offices to be 
attended after that, before I could have admission to the 
Library, may be allowed to take up the rest of the month. 
But I shall prove the thing directly by two witnesses 
beyond all exception, the worthy Masters of St. Paul’s and 
St. James’s Schools, who gave me this account under their 
own hands : 


Some time after the death of Mr. Justell, late Library- 
keeper to his Majesty, we were desired by his Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, then Lord Bishop of Lincoln,* in 


[5 Dr. Thomas Tenison, translated from Lincoln to Canterbury in 1694,— 
Note on ed. 1777.]} 
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pursuance of a command from the late Queen of blessed 
memory, to take a Catalogue of the Royal Inbrary at St. 
James’s. We began it in October 1693, finished, and had it 
transcribed, and presented to her Majesty by the Easter fol- 
lowing ; during all which time we had the key of the said 
Library constantly in our keeping, as also some weeks longer. 
And then, as we were directed, we delivered it up to Sir John 
Lowther, now the Right Honourable the Lord Lonsdale, who - 
was at that time Vice-chamberlain to His Majesty. 


Jo. PostLETHWAYT. 
Ricu. WRIGHT. 


It is plain then from the date of a public record, joined 
with Mr. Postlethwayt’s and Mr. Wright’s testimonies, that 
I had not actual custody of the Royal Library before May. 
For, in that year, Easter fell upon April the viiith. And 
it’s deposed here, that the key of the Library was not deli- 
vered to the Vice-chamberlain, from whose hands I was to 
receive it, till some weeks after Easter. And in the same 
May I delivered the MS. to the Bookseller; for, as I had 
said before, as soon as I had it in my power, I went volun- 
tarily to the Bookseller, and offered it him. The Bookseller 
has not yet thought fit to deny that the Book was delivered 
to him in May; and, to save him from the temptation of 
denying it hereafter, I will prove, by another record, that 
the Book was used and restored to me again, and lodged in 
his Majesty’s Library, before the end of that month. For 
the reason why I insisted to have the MS. speedily returned 
was, because I was obliged to make a journey to Worcester, 
to keep my residence there as Prebendary of that church. 
And that I was at Worcester by the first of June following ; 
the following certificate will prove, the original of which I 
have by me: 


Tt appears, by the Chantor’s Rolls, kept to note the pre- 
sence of the Dean and Prebendaries of the Cathedral Church 
of Worcester, that Dr. Richard Bentley, Prebendary of the 
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said Cathedral Church, was present at prayers in the Quire 
there on the first day of June in the year 1694, and con- 
tinued his attendance there till September the 26th following, 
not absenting more than two days at any one time all the while. 
Witness my hand, this 25th day of May, 1698. : 


ANDREW TREBECK, Chantor. | 


We have seen and examined the Chantor’s Rolls above'mei- 
tioned, and do find them as he hath above certified ; and we. 
did see him sign this certificate. . 


Jo. Price, Chancellor. 7 
Cu. Moors, Pub. Not, Reg, | 
Tuo. OuIvER, Pud. Neier: 


I must crave leave to observe to the reader, αὐ thie 
Residence Roll for the month of May, though diligently: 
sought for, could not be found. But, if it ever happen. to | 
come to sight, I make no doubt but it will appear by #;: that 
I was present at Worcester some part of that May. - For. it's 
great odds, that the first day of my being there would not 
fall upon the first of June. The last note of time, before’ 1 
took my journey, that I can now find among all my papers, 
is the xvth day of May. And I find a letter to me- out 
of Surrey, dated May the xth, that then wishes me a good 
journey. All which makes me believe, that I left Lotidon 
upon Monday May the xxist, and that the MS. - was retuned 
to me the Saturday night before. 

But not to insist upon that; I suppose it’s sufficiently 
manifest, from his Majesty’s Patent, Mr. Postlethwayt’s and 
Mr. Wright’s testimonies, and the Residence Rolls of the 
Church of Worcester, that the MS. was delivered, used, and 
returned, within the space of onE month after I had the 
custody of the Library. So that the deposition of the Book- 
seller, That he could not obtain the MS. till after about NINE 
months’ solicitation, is demonstrated to be a notorious false- 
hood: and since he has farther declared that it was in his 
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intention a perjury, he has pilloried himself for’t in print, 
as long as that book shall last. 

I have been informed by several good hands, that when 
the starters of this calumny heard how I could disprove, 
from the very date of the Patent, this story of NINE months’ 
solicitation; they betook themselves to this refuge, That 
though the Patent was not finished till about May, yet I had 
the power and trust of the Library for NINE months before. 
But, besides the folly of this evasion, which is visible at first 
view (for how could I demand the key of the Library, before 
I had a right to it ?), Mr. Postlethwayt and Mr. Wright give 
a direct evidence, that they had the key constantly in their 
keeping all the time from October to May; so that I had not 
the MS. in my power till the very time that I lent it. Nay, 
the very warrant, where his Majesty first nominated me to 
that employment, was but taken out of the Secretary’s office 
Decemb. xxiii., 1693. There were but ΕἸΝΕ months therefore 
in all, from the first rumour of my being Library-keeper to 
the time that they had the MS. And the Bookseller, even 
by this account, was plainly guilty of an intended perjury, 
when he was ready to swear, that he used about NINE 
months’ solicitation. But suppose it were true, that NINE 
months had elapsed from the date of the warrant to my 
admission to the Library: yet what an honest and ingenuous 
narrative is here of nine months’ souiciraTion ! That word 
carries this accusation in’t, that I could have lent them the 
Book if I pleased: which appears now to be a mere calumny 
and slander, since it lays that to my charge, which was not 
in my power. 

By his talking of ΒΟΙΨΙΟΊΤΑΤΙΟΝ, one would be apt to 

imagine that he had worn the very streets with frequent 
journeys to solicit for the MS. I had said in my former 
account, that a Bookseller cAME to me in the name of the 
Editors: which is a word of more concession than the pains 
he was at deserved. For, to the best of my memory, he 
never asked me for the MS. but at his own shop, or as I 
casually met him. Neither can I call to mind that éither he 
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or his apprentice came once to my lodgings or to the Library | 
for’t; till the time that he sent for’t by my appointment, 
and received it. 

I had said, That I ordered him to tell the Collator, not to 
lose any time ; for Iwas shortly to go out of town for two 
months. Now this was to be denied by the Bookseller, or 
else his whole deposition had signified nothing; for the 
blame would still lie at his own door. He resolutely affirms 
therefore, That no time was limited for the return of it (p.6). 
What can be done in this case? Here are two contrary 
affirmations ; and the matter being done in private, neither 
of us have any witness. I might plead, as Amilius Scaurus 
did against one Varius of Sucro: Varius Sucronensis ait, 
Aimilius Scaurus negat: utri creditis, Quirites Ὁ I hope, 
upon any account, my credit will go further than this Book- 
seller’s, especially after his manifest falsehood in his story of 
the nine months. 

But let us inquire into the nature of the thing. Is it 
likely, or probable, that I should put the MS. into his 
hands, to be kept as long as he pleased ; without any inti- 
mating that, after a competent time for using it, he should 
restore it again? They must certainly have an odd opinion 
of their readers, that expect to make such stuff as this pass 
upon them for truth. Besides, it appears upon record, that 
I took a journey soon after the lending of it: which was 
not a sudden and unexpected one; for the time of my 
residence had been fixed six months before. I must needs 
know then of my intended journey, when I lent the MS. to 
the Bookseller: and ’tis very unlikely that I should omit 
to give him notice of it; unless it be supposed that I had 
then a private design to disappoint them of the use of 
the MS. 

But that I had no such design, but, on the contrary, a 
true intention and desire to give them full opportunity of 
using it, I conceive the very circumstances of the affair, 
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besides my own declaration which I here solemnly make, 
will put it out of all question. For, I pray, what interest, 
what passion, could I serve by hindering them? I could 
have no pique against the Editor, whom I had never seen 
nor heard of before; and who, as soon as I heard of him, 
both deserved and had my respect, upon account of his 
relation to a person of glorious memory. Neither could I 
envy him the honour of publishing the M S., or repine that 
such an opportunity of getting fame was taken out of my 
own hands: for I suppose my Dissertation alone is a con- 
vincing argument, that I myself had never any design of 
setting out Phalaris. 

But I have a better proof still behind of my sincerity in 
lending the MS.; though I cannot produce it without accus- 
ing myself. For it’s the duty of my place, to let no book 
go out of the King’s Library without particular order. This 
the learned Dr. Mill and several others know; who, having 
occasion for some books in the time of my predecessor, 
were obliged to procure his Majesty’s warrant for them. 
If it were my design then to keep the Book out of the 
Editor’s hands, what fairer pretence, what readier excuse, 
could be wished, than this? ‘‘ That 1 was ready to serve 
“ the gentleman to the utmost of my power; but it was 
‘“ a rule with my predecessors, to let no book go abroad 
“ without a Royal warrant. And I durst not venture to 
(ς transgress the rule at my very first entrance upon my 
“ office. If the gentleman would obtain an order in the 
“ usual method, I would wait upon him the first moment, 
“ and deliver the Book.” I could have refused the MS. 
in this manner with all the appearance of civility: but, 
out of a particular desire of obliging the Editor, I ventured 
beyond my power, and lent the Book privately without any 
order. I confess, I have justly suffered for it since; and 
the very men I aimed to oblige were my enemies (as they 
give it out) only on that account. Had I kept myself firm to 
the rules of my office, without straining a point of courtesy 
beyond the bounds of my duty; all their calumnies had been. 
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avoided. But, I hope, I shall have caution enough for the 
future, to know persons a little better, before 1 put myself 
in their power. 

I had said, that I had no suspicion, that the Collation was 
not finished. In opposition to this, the Bookseller deposes, 
that I called upon him for the Book upon Saturday at noon; 
and staid while he sent to the Collator, and word was brought 
by the messenger, that it was not collated. That I called 
then at the Bookseller’s shop, I believe may be true: for, 
having business to despatch in Paul’s Churchyard, and 
some friends there-to take leave of, before 1 began my 
journey, I took that occasion to call upon this Bookseller, 
and to mind him of his engagement to restore the Book on 
Saturday evening. But that I staid there till his messenger 
returned from the Collator, Ido not remember. But sup- 
pose that I did stay; what then? The message, he says, 
was brought αὐ noon, that the Book was not then collated. 
But the Bookseller well knows, that I did not require the 
Book till the evening; nor was it returned before. The 
Collator indeed might be behindhand at noon, and, as I 
might suppose, want about two or three pages. But must I 
needs think him still behindhand at nine a’clock at night? 
That’s a sort of consequence that I am not used to make. 
For, if he had not done one page of the Book at noon; yet 
he had time more than enough to have finished it by the 
evening. For, as I said before, ἐξ is as legible as print, being 
written in a modern hand, and without abbreviations; and 
wants one and twenty epistles that are extant in the printed — 
copies, which is a seventh part of the whole Book; so that 
the work of collating is so much the shorter. I had a mind, 
for the experiment’s sake, to collate the first forty epistles, 
which are all that the Collatorhas done. And I had finished 
them in an hour and eighteen minutes; though I made no 
very great haste. And yet I remarked and set down above 
Fifty various lections, though the Editor has taken notice of 
One only. Now if 40 epistles can be collated in an hour 
and 18 min., the whole MS., which contains but 127 
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epistles, may be collated in four hours. The Collator then, 
had he been diligent, might have finished the whole colla- 
tion twice over, between noon and the close of the evening, 
when the Book was returned. 

As for the Collator, 1 am utterly a stranger both to his 
person and character: and have nothing to say to him, but 
that -his testimony 18: as useless and imperfect as his colla- 
tions. Indeed it’s hard to conjecture, to what purpose it is 
produced (p.7). The sum of it is, That the MS. was sent 
for before he had finished ; which is confessed on all hands. 
It had been more to the purpose, if he had told us what he 
was doing all that time that the MS. was in his hands. I 
say, five or six days; the Bookseller says, a few; Mr. 
Boyle, not nine (p.20). By the shortest account, it now 
appears, as I said before, that he had more days to compare 
it in, than he needed to have hours. And how did he spend 
the last afternoon, which was more than sufficient to do the 
whole work in? Whether he undertook it for a reward, or 
out of kindness, the Editor was not very much obliged 
to him. 

_ The Bookseller adds further, That I utterly refused to 
leave the MS. with him beyond Saturday, though he begged 
but to have it till Sunday morning, and engaged to oblige the 
Collator to sit up at it all Saturday night. How false and 
silly this is, the sagacious readers must needs see and ac- 
knowledge. This was spoken on Saturday at noon, by the 
Bookseller’s own confession. And he had then free leave 
to keep it, and did keep it, till the evening. And the whole 
collation was but the work of four hours, as I have proved 
by experiment. And yet he has the face to tell the world, 
that he would engage the Collator to sit up all niyht to 
finish it: when the whole might be done, from the begin- 
ning to the end, twice over before candle-light. Why I 
would not have spared it till Sunday morning, suppose 
I had been asked, there might be several good reasons. I 
was to take coach for Worcester by five a’clock on Monday 
morning: and I could have no leisure on Sunday to put 
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the Book into the Library; for at that time I lived with 
the Right Reverend the Bishop of Worcester,* at a good 
distance from the Library. The key too of the outward 
door was then in custody of another; who perhaps might 
not be met with upon Sunday. Besides that there was 
time enough and to spare before Saturday evening: and. 
what obligation had I to neglect my own business to humour 
others in their laziness ? | 
But, he says, I gave him not the least hopes, that, tf he 
applied to me upon my return out of the country, he should 
have leave to get the collation perfected. That I gave him 
not any hopes of it by an express promise, I verily believe. 
For how could I do that, when I was fully persuaded they 
would finish the collation before I went into the country? 
But what he saw in me, that forbad him to hope it if there 
should be occasion, I cannot imagine. He knew, the rea- 
son why I then demanded the Book, was my journey into 
the country. I was to make so long a stay there, that it 
was not fit to expose the Book all that while to the hazard 
of being lost. I told the Bookseller then, that I was to 
be absent for two months: but it appears now upon record, 
that I was four months at Worcester. And how many acci- 
dents might have happened in that time! Should I, who 
was under a trust, and accountable to God and man, run 
such a risk without any warrant? The Editor and his 
Witnesses may calumniate as they please: but I wish I 
could as well justify my lending the MS. out, as my call- 
ing it in. ᾿ 
The Bookseller concludes, That I made some reflections 
From time to time, when he spoke to me from Mr. B.; 
but, considering his employment, it may not be proper to 
add an account of them (p. 7). So that he puts off that 
piece of work to one Dr. King of the Commons, as the Ex- 
aminer styles him. Now what he means by reflections, or 
what harm there is in making reflections, I do not under- 


[5 Dr. Edward Stillingfleet. — Note on ed. 1777.] 
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stand. A great person, one of the Examiner’s family (p.3), 
made a whole Book of Reflections ; and I never yet heard it 
was counted a crime in him. I am as much to seek too for 
his meaning, That his employment makes it not proper for him 
to add an account of those reflections. His employment, as 
a Bookseller, I think a very reputable one, if he himself 
be not a disgrace to’t. And if that make it not proper 
for him to bear false witness against his neighbour by a 
pretended account of those reflections: methinks the pro- 
fession of the Dr. to whom he refers himself is more 
tmproper for that work. The Dr. indeed by his profes- 
sion may be enabled to do it with more cunning; but he 
would do it with the greater crime. But let us hear the 
Dr.’s testimony; the air and spirit of it is so very extra- 
ordinary ; the virulency and insolence so far above the com- 
mon pitch; that it puts one in mind of Rupilius King, a 
great ancestor of the Dr.’s, commended to posterity by 
Horace® under this honourable character, 


Proscripti Regis Rupili pus atque venenum, 
The filth and venom of Rupilius King. 


And if the Dr. do not inherit the estate of Rupilus ;* yet 
the whole world must allow, that he is heir of his virtues ; 
as his own writings will vouch for him, his deposition here 
against me, his buffoonery upon the learned Dr. Lister,t 
and some other monuments of his learning and his morals. 
I have endeavoured, says the Dr., as far as I can, to 
recollect what passed between Mr. Bennet and Dr. Beniley, 
concerning a MS. of the Epistles of Phalaris. I cannot be 


© Sat. I. vii. 1. 

[5 Dr. B.’s memory failed him here: it was not Rupilius, but his adversary 
Persius; who permagna negotia dives habebat Clazomenis: Or, perhaps, he 
mistook wittingly; in order to contrast the better the one’s pus atque venenum 
with the other’s estate. —SaLTER. Ad. note on ed. 1777. ] 

(+ King had published a humorous piece, entitled 4 Journey to London, in 
the year 1698, after the ingenious method of that made by Dr. Martin Lister to 
Paris, in the same year, &c.: see it in King’s Original Works, 1. 187.—D.] 
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certain as to ANY OTHER particulars, than that, among 
other things, the Dr. said, That if the MS. were collated, 
it would be worth nothing for the future (p. 8). Now the 
reader may please to take notice, that the Dr. here pub- 
licly owns, That he cannot be certain as to any other par- 
ticulars: and yet he endeavoured to recollect, as far as he 
could; and the scorn, he says, and contempt, which he has 
naturally for pride and insolence, made him remember that, 
which otherwise he might have forgot. (ibid.) Now, if the 
Doctor, even whetted with his scorn and contempt, could 
but call to mind one particular, and if that particular 
have nothing at all in’t about Mr. B., nor any thing that 
borders upon pride and insolence; what pretence has he 
for traducing me here, as a proud and insolent man, and 
an abuser of Mr. Boyle? If the Dr., as he owns, has but 
ONE particular from his memory, the rest he must have from 
his invention. Iam obliged indeed to the Dr.; for he has 
effectually disproved himself in his own deposition. For 
he first declares, he knows but ONE particular; and yet 
presently runs into a charge, whereof nothing can be made 
out from that particular. And would such an evidence as 
this is, pass in Doctors’ Commons? I am much mistaken, if 
the worthy persons that preside there would dismiss such 
a witness as this without marks of their dissatisfaction. 

To account then for that one particular, that the Dr. 
is certain of. The reader must give me leave to tell him a 
short story. After I was nominated to the Library-keeper’s 
office (before the Patent was finished), I was informed, that 
one copy of every book printed in England, which were due 
to the Royal Library by Act of Parliament,* had not of late 


[5 By the Stat. 13 and 14 Car. II. commonly called “ The Licensing Act,” 
chap. 32. sect. 17. it was enacted, That every Printer should reserve three 
printed Copies, of the best and largest paper, of every Book new printed, or 
reprinted by him with additions, and, before the public vending of the same, 
deliver them to the Master of the Stationers’ Company; who was thereby 
directed to deliver One Copy to the Keeper of his Majesty’s Library, and the 
other Two to the Vice-chancellors of the Two Universities for the use of their 
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been brought into the Library according to the said Act. 
Upon this, I made application to the Master of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, to whom the Act directed me, and 
demanded the copies. The effect whereof was, that I pro- 
cured near a thousand volumes, of one sort or other, which 
are now lodged in the Library. While this was transacting, 
I chanced to call upon Mr. Bennet (whom 1 had several times 
obliged), and acquainted him with it; not questioning but 
he would be very ready to comply, as far as his share went ; 
which was then but very little. But, to my surprise, he ans- 
wered me very pertly, That he knew not what right the Parlia- 
ment had to give away any man’s property ; that he hoped the 
Company of Stationers would refuse, and try it out at law; 
that they were a Body, and had a common purse; and more 
to this purpose. Some little time after, calling there again, 
upon a fresh discourse about the MS. Phalaris, which 1 had 
formerly promised to lend him as soon as I had power; 1 
asked him, Upon what account he could refuse to give the 
Royal Library its due, settled on it by Act. of Parliament ; 
and at the same time expect a favour out of it, that would 
make his own book more vendible, and the MS. less valu- 
able? For, after the Various Lections were once taken and 
printed, the MS. would be like a squeezed orange, and litile 
worth for the future. Since, therefore, he was resolved to 
try the law against the Library, he ought in justice to pre- 
sent to it some book of competent value, to make amends 
for the damage it would sustain by his using the MS. 

This discourse I very well remember; and, I believe, I 
can bring witness that heard me relate it long before the 


Libraries. This Act was made for Two years; and from thence continued to 
the year 1679, when it expired. It was afterwards revived by 1 Jac. II. c. 17., 
and continued to 1692; and then to 1694, when it finally expired; some months 
after Dr. Bentley’s appointment to his office. It is printed in the Appendix to 
Ruffhead’s Edition.—By the Stat. 8 Anne, still in force, it was enacted, that nine 
Copies of every Book should, in like manner, be delivered to Stationers’ Hall, 
for the Royal Library, Sion College, the Six Universities in Great Britain, and 
the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. — Note on ed. 1777.] 
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Dr.’s deposition came abroad; and I take it for certain, 
that this was the very same conversation which Dr. King 
overheard. ‘Tis true, there is some small difference in the 
account: I said, that the MS. would be worth Uiftle for the 
future; and the Dr. says, worth nothing. But that is no 
material change; and may be excused in the Dr., who is 
not over-nice in his expressions. But do I remember, that 
the Dr. was present then? No, nor any time else; for I 
know him not, if I meet him; and perhaps my pride and in- 
solence might lie in that, that I did not know a person of 
such known credit in the world (p. 5). Allowing then, that 
this was the free conference (as the Examiner calls it, p. 9,) 
which the Dr. overheard, I have a few things to observe in 
the narrative that he has made of it. 

It appears, first, that his pert reflection, which he thought 
carried such a sting in it, is very silly and insipid. Which 
1 took the more notice of, says he, because I thought a MS. 
‘good for nothing, unless it were collated. Wonderful remark, 
and worthy of such eves-droppers, that are prowling after that 
which does not concern them, and catch at little scraps of 
other men’s discourses. *Tis true, Sir, a MS. not collated is 
upon that account worth nothing to the rest of the world; 
but to the owner ’tis the better for it, if a price was to be 
_ set on’t. And I think, with submission, that a fresh MS. 
newly brought out of Greece, and never yet printed, would 
sell for more, ceteris paribus, than another already printed. 
Do you think the Alexandrian MS. of as great a value now, 
since the edition of the English Polyglot, as when Cyril the 
Greek Patriarch first presented it to King Charles the First? 
But what do I talk to him of MSS. who has so little relish 
and sense of such things, as to declare deliberately, That he 
does not believe the various readings of ANY BOOK are 80 
much worth, as that Mr. Boyle should be used so scurvily to 
obtain them (p. 8). And this he says, when he is giving 
evidence: where all declaimings and rhetorical aggravations 
above the naked and strict truth are unlawful, and border 
near upon perjury. But we must not expect from the 
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Dr., that he should know the worth of books: for he is 
better skilled in the catalogues of ales, his Humity-dumty, 
Hugmatee, Three-threads,* and the rest of that glorious 
list, than in the catalogues of MSS. 

But, pray, what was that scurvy usage that I gave 
to Mr. Boyle? The Dr. remembers but ΟΝῈ particular ; 
and that has no relation to Mr. Boyle. I am almost per- 
suaded, that Mr. Boyle’s name was not once mentioned in 
that conversation. For this talk was not had the last time, 
when I called for the MS.; but long before, when my patent 
was not yet passed, and before I had the custody of the 
Library. But suppose Mr. B. was named then, I am sure 
it must be with respect. For how could I use him scurvily, 
in denying him a MS. which was not then in my power to 
give? Before the time of that discourse, I had promised 
that the MS., when I could come at it, should be at Mr. 
Boyle’s ‘service; and in such words as Mr. Boyle himself 
owns to be expressions of great civility (p. 4, 19): That a 
gentleman of that name and family, to which I had so many 
obligations, and should always have an honour for, might com- 
mand any service that lay in my power. That I really used 
these expressions, even the Bookseller himself is my witness : 
for, if it had not been true, he would never have let it be 
printed, without contradicting it. Now, how is it credible, 
that I should use a man 80 civilly, and yet so scurvily too? 
A man must be dosed with Humty-dumty, that could talk so 
inconsistently. And how could I abuse a young gentleman, 
whom I had never heard of before, without any provocation, 
in a public place, and before his own friends? I dare appeal 
to any, that ever was acquainted with me, if he think me 
capable of doing so. 

All the discourse, then, that the Dr. overheard, had rela- 
tion only to the Bookseller. Mr. Boyle was sure of the MS. 


* See his Journey to London. [Vide note(t), p. xvii. The passage to which 
Bentley alludes is this: “ He answered me, that he had a thousand such sort of 
liquors, as ‘ humtie-dumtie, three-threads, four-threads, old Pharoah, knockdown, 
hugmetee,’"’ &.—D.} 
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which I had promised before. But I had a mind to make 
the Bookseller sensible of his ill-manners, in denying justice 
to the King’s Library, at the same time that he asked favours. 
And I do further declare, that I was but in jest, when I told 
him, That he should give a book to the Royal Library, to 
recompense for the use of the MS.; and I had no design in’t, 
but to mortify him a little for his pertness about going te 
law. For when the time came that I could lend him the 
MS., he had it freely, without giving to the Library the value 
of a printed sermon. Though I remember, when I once told 
this story to a very great man, his answer was, That, if I was 
not in earnest, I ought to have been so. 

The Bookseller says, His employment makes it not proper 
for him to give an account of the reflections I made, as we 
talked about Phalaris. But 1Ἴ1 help him out for once, and 
give an account of one that I very well remember. The 
Bookseller once asked me privately, That I would do him the 
favour to tell my opinion, if the new edition of Phalaris, then 
in the press, would be a vendible book? for he had a con- 
cern in the impression, and hoped it would sell well: such a 
great character being given of it in Essays, as wade it 
mightily inquired after.* I told him, He would be safe 
enough, since he was concerned for nothing but the sale of 
the Book: for the great names of those that recommended 
it would get it many buyers. But however, under the rose, 
the Book was a spurious piece, and deserved ‘not to be 
spread in the world by another impression. His employ- 
ment, it seems, could suffer him to betray this discourse to 
some concerned in the Edition, as I was informed from ἃ 
very good hand; and this I meant, when 1 said in my for- 
mer account, That it was my hard hap in some private con- 
versation to say, the Episties were spurious, and unworthy of 
a new edition. What influence this might have towards the 
civility in the Preface to Phalaris, I leave others to judge. 
But I dare say, this was all the reflection that I had ever 


[* i.e. Sir William Temple’s Essays. See the passage quoted in the pre- 
fatory matter to this volume.—D.] 
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made at that time, to Mr: Boyle’s disadvantage. Si hoc pec- 
care est, fateor. If there be no way of gaining his good 
opinion, but to believe Phalaris a good writer, I must needs 
submit to my fate, that has excluded me from his friendship. 

Mr. B. is pleased to observe, That Mr. Bennet is 80 little 
interested in this dispute, that he may entirely be depended on 
(p. 9). So very little; that the best part of his interest and 
his trade lay at stake. For is not this the plain state of the 


case? Mr. Boyle commits the affair of collating the King’s 


MS. to his Bookseller. The Bookseller, by his own neglect 


having failed in his trust, for fear of losing the gentleman’s 


favour and custom, lays the fault upon me. This occasioned 
a private grudge against me, which terminated in an affront 
in print. I verily believe, that the Bookseller did not think 
at first that Mr. Boyle would have carried his resentment so 
high: otherwise perhaps he would have invented some other 
excuse of his negligence. But the business was afterwards 
past recalling; and he must go on of necessity, being once 
engaged in the cause. The whole of his trade and business 
seemed to depend upon Mr. B. and his friends. The tempta- 
tion indeed was strong; and I pray God forgive him. 
Having now, as I humbly conceive, given a full and satis- 
factory answer to all the matters of fact that the Examiner’s 
witnesses lay to my charge; I am very little concerned at the 
inferences he draws from them, or the satire and grimace that 
he plentifully sprinkles. All these must drop of themselves, 
and fall down upon the author of them, when the founda- 
tion that they stood on is taken away. But, however, I 
shall take.some short notice of every thing he has said, that 
isnot entirely included in the testimonies of his witnesses. 
The Dr., says he, seemed to be satisfied, and willing to 
let the dispute drop, by his not writing to me any further 
about it, or discoursing Mr. Bennet concerning it, to whom my 
letter plainly referred him (p. 4). The Doctor, ’tis true, 
was willing to let the dispute drop; but whether either or 
hoth of these reasons ought to have made Mr. B. suppose 
I was satisfied, I leave it to the judgment of those that 
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know good breeding. I had writ him, as himself owns, ἃ 
very civil Letter (p. 19), complaining of the fraud of his 
Bookseller, and representing the matter quite otherwise than 
he had told it. After a delay of two posts, when the Books 
were spread abroad in the mean time, I had an answer, 
giving me leave to take my own satisfaction, and, as he here 
says, referring me to discourse with his Bookseller. Now 
what person of any courage or spirit, such as innocence 
always gives one, would either write again to Mr. B. after 
this repeated affront, or go with his finger in his eye to tell his 
story to the Bookseller, who was the principal in the injury? 
Mr. B. must sure have an odd cast of his head (p. 106), to 
think that I or any man else would submit to such indigni- 
ties. I had done all that became me, in writing him a timely 
account of the whole truth, with expressions of great civility 
to him (p. 4). But, when I saw the civility of his Answer, 
which bid me right myself as I pleased, and referred me to 
his Bookseller; I neither thought my Station so little, nor the 
Editor’s so very great, nor the calumny so terrible, that I 
should make a second application after such a repulse (p. 21). 
I designed indeed to drop the dispute; but not because I 
either owned or feared, but because I despised, the detrac- 
tion; being conscious that it was false, and well knowing 
that, if ever I pleased, I could make the authors ashamed 
‘ on't. 

Mr. B. has such an affection for chicanery and banter, that 
he cannot abstain from it when he ought to be most serious. 
He pretends to draw up a heavy charge against me ;. because 
I say, the Editors of Phalaris (p. 18, 19); and, in another 
place, They have collated (p.17). How came I, says he, to be 
multiplied at this rate? Well, I will submit to the chastise- 
ment of this great Aristarchus: though I thought I might have 
the common liberty of changing numbers, which is familiar 
in all the languages that I know of, either old or new. Who 
knows not, that of περὶ Πλάτωνα, οἱ περὶ ᾿Αριστοτέλη, are 
often put for Plato and Aristotle alone? As certain of your 
own Ports have said, says the Apostle: and yet he meant 
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enly Aratus. And how often do we say We, and yet speak 
of ourselves only; without thinking we are multiplied ; or 
doubled like Sosia in Plautus’s Amphitryo / Ido not ques- 
tion but some example of this may be found in his own 
Book, if the matter were worth the search. I am sure that, 
in another piece of grimace, he is guilty of the very expres- 
sion that he would turn to ridicule. I had said, "T'was a 
surprise indeed to find there, that our MS. was not perused. 
Our MS., says the Examiner, that is, His Majesty’s and 
mine. He fancies himself to have some tnterest in’t. *Tis like 
the Ego et Rex meus of Cardinal Wolsey (p.21). Very smart 
and witty! so that, by the same rule, when Mr. B. himself 
says, It will be very hard upon our Sicilian Prince (p. 43) ; 
we must interpret it, Hgo et Phalaris meus, I and my Prince 
Phalaris. And when he so often says, ouR Critic, meanihg 
his humble servant (p. 109, 142); the world is to take it, 
that he has some dominion over me; which is an honour I 
am not worthy of. And when I myself often say, our 
Editors, and our Edition, Mr. B. by this rule may infer, 
that I claim a share and a concern in his Edition of Pha- 
Jaris: which I should take for a compliment more severe 
than any thing he has yet said on me. 

There’s a certain temper of mind, that Cicero‘ calls 
PHALARISM, @ spirtt ike Phalaris’s; and one would be apt 
to imagine that a portion of it had descended upon some of 
his Translators. The gentleman has given a broad hint 
more than once in his Book, that, if I proceed further 
against Phalaris, 1 may draw perhaps a duel or a stab upon 
myself. Which is a generous threat, especially to a Divine, 
who neither carries arms nor principles fit for that sort of 
controversy. “Tis the same kind of generosity, though in a 
lower degree, when he forbids me ¢o meddle with banter and 
ridicule, which, even when luckily hit on, are not very suitable 
to my character (p. 285). And yet the sharpest, nay almost 
the only arguments that he himself uses, are banter and ridi- 

ἃ Cic. ad Attic. vii. 12, Istum quidem, cujus Φαλαρισμὸν times, omnia 
teterrimeé facturum puto. 
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cule. So that we two, as he says, must end this dispute (Pre- 
face) ; but he takes care to allow me none of the offensive 
arms that himself fights with. These are extraordinary in- 
stances, both of his candour and his courage. However, 
I’ve endeavoured to take his advice, and avoid all ridicule, 
where it was possible to avoid it: and if ever that odd work 
of his (p. 68) has irresistibly moved me to a little jest and 
laughter, I am content that what is the greatest virtue of His 
Book should be counted the greatest fault of Mine. 

- The facetious Examiner seems resolved to vie with Pha- 
laris himself in the science of PHALARISM: for his revenge 
is not satisfied with one single death of his adversary, but he 
will kill me over and over again. He has slain me twice, by 
two several deaths, one in the first page of his Book, and 
another in the last. In the title-page, I die the death of 
Milo the Crotonian : 


Remember Milo’s end, 
‘Wedg’d in that timber, which he strove to rend. 


The application of which must be this: That, as Milo 
after his victories at six several Olympiads was at last con- 
quered and destroyed in wrestling with a tree; so I, after 1 
had attained to some small reputation in Letters, am to be 
quite baffled and run down by wooden antagonists. But, 
in the end of his Book, he has got me into Phalaris’s Bull: 
and he has the pleasure of fancying that he hears me begin 
to bellow (p. 290). Well; since it’s certain then that I am 
in the Bull, 1 have performed the part of a sufferer. For as 
the cries of the tormented in old Phalaris’s Bull, being con- 
veyed through pipes lodged in the machine, were turned 
into music for the entertainment of the Tyrant; so the com- 
plaints which my torments express from me, being conveyed 
to Mr. B. by this Answer, are all dedicated to his pleasure 
and diversion.. But yet, methinks, when he was setting up 
to be Phalaris Junior, the very omen of it might have de- 
terred him. For, as the old Tyrant himself at last bellowed 
in his own Bull; so his imitators ought to consider, that 
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at long run their own actions may chance to overtake 
them. 

But ’tis not enough for him that I die a bodily death, 
unless my reputation too die with me. He accuses me of 
one of the meanest and basest of actions; That when Sir 

Edward Sherburn put a MS. into my hands, to get it pub- 
lished by Mr. Grevius ; desiring me to let him know from 
whom he had it, that he might make an honourable mention 
of him; I concealed the kindness of Sir Edward, and took 
the honour of it to myself, so that the Book was dedicated 
to me, and not one word said of him. ‘This is both a very 
black and a very false accusation; and yet I own I am 
neither sorry nor surprised to see it in print. Not sorry, 
because I can so fully confute it, that with all ingenuous 
readers it will turn to my applause. Not surprised, because 
I expected such usage from the spirit of PHALARIsM. I am 
morally sure, that the very persons that printed this story 
knew I could give a good answer to’t: for I heard of it by 
some common friends some time before it was printed, who, 
I question not, gave them an account how I justified myself. 
But, however, it seems, they would not lay aside this calum- 
ny: for, as in war sometimes ‘tis an useful stratagem to 
spread a false report, though it certainly must be disproved 
in two or three days; so here it was thought a serviceable 
falsehood, if it could be credited for a few months. Besides 
that it’s the old rule, to accuse strenuously, and something 
will stick: and ’tis almost the same thing with men’s re- 
putations as with their lives; he that is prodigal of his own, 
is master of another man’s. 

I had prepared a new edition of Manilius; which design 
being known abroad occasioned my acquaintance with Sir 
Edward Sherburn, who had formerly translated the First 
Book of that Poet into English verse, and explained it with 
a large Commentary. He had got together some old and 
scarce editions, which he courteously lent me; and besides 
those, he had purchased at Antwerp, by the means of a 
bookseller, a whole box full of papers of the famous Gasper 
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Gevartius’s, who undertook an edition of the same _ poet, 
but was prevented by death. All this mass of papers he 
desired me to look over, if perhaps I might find any thing 
that was useful to the public. Among the remains of Gevar- 
tius, I found nothing of any moment. But there was one 
Treatise about Theodorus Mallius, written in another hand, 
but without any name to’t, which I thought to be consider- 
able. And, by good fortune, among a parcel of letters, 1 
met with one written in the same hand with that Treatise, 
and subscribed A. R.; and I easily guessed, by the contents 
of the Letter, that they meant ALBERTUS RuBeEnivus. This 
gave me a certain discovery of the true author of that Trea- 
tise; and I immediately waited on Sir Edward, and gave 
him an account of it; desiring him either to send it to 
Oxford, to be printed among some Miscellanies; or to 
Utrecht, to the learned Mr. Grevius; who, having printed 
some Posthumous Works of the same Albertus Rubenius, 
was the properest hand to convey this to the world. The 
latter proposal being embraced, I wrote to Holland, to Mr. 
Greevius, giving a narrative of the whole, and promising, in 
the name of Sir Edward, that, if Mr. Greevius would under- 
take the edition, I would presently send him the Book. 
Within no long time, I received an answer from Mr. Gre- 
vius ; where, among other things, says he, Pray present my 
humble service to that learned and noble gentleman Sir Edward 
Sherburn ; and tf he pleases to commit Rubenius to my care, 
I will immediately put it to the press, and let the Learned 
World know to whose kindness they are obliged. I had never 
heard of his Commentary upon the First Book of Manilkus: 
but, since you give such a character of it, Iam sure it must 
needs be good, and therefore I will purchase it. 1 shewed 
this letter to Sir Edward; and so the Book was sent to 
Holland by a safe hand. ᾿ 

The very next letter that I received from Mr. Greevius 
was accompanied with half a dozen printed copies of Rube- 
nius. I was much surprised to see the Book printed so 
soon; but more, when I saw a Dedication to myself; which 
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was an honour that I should not have expected, if I had 
been not only the discoverer, but the possessor too of the 
MS. But it troubled me exceedingly, when I found not the 
least mention of Sir Edward Sherburn there; and I ex- 
pressed my concern about it to several friends. Particularly 
the Right Reverend the Bishop of Norwich,* whom I do 
myself the honour to name here, will bear me witness, how 
extremely I was concerned at it, when I presented him one 
of the copies. And some time after, when his Lordship sent 
to Mr. Grevius by my means a Collation of the Philosophi- 
cal Works of Cicero from a very ancient and excellent MS. 
(for, as his Lordship has one of the best libraries of Eng- 
land, so he is as free in communicating it); I appeal to 
Mr. Greevius himself, who has yet perhaps that Letter by 
him, if I did not wish him to take care, not to ascribe that 
favour to me; and not to forget to name his Lordship, as 
he had formerly forgot Sir Edward Sherburn. Another of 
the copies of Rubenius I presented to Sir Edward himself; 
and both lamented to him and excused Mr. Grevius’s over- 
sight, that he had dedicated that to me, which was rather 
due to Sir Edward. As for myself, I had no manner of 
need to make apology to Sir Edward, since he had read 
Mr. Grevius’s own letter, where he voluntarily promised to 
make honourable mention of him; and would certainly have 
done it, if the multiplicity of his studies and other affairs had 
not quite struck it out of his mind. I might appeal to Sir 
Edward’s own memory for the truth of all this: but that his 
exceeding old age,f and the infirmities that attend it, make 
him an incompetent witness: and upon that account I 
heartily excuse and forgive him all that his weakness has 
furnished to the malice of some others. 

The Examiner has represented, as if the good word, that 
Mr. Greevius has been pleased publicly to give me, was solely 
bottomed upon that which I falsely assumed to myself, the 
publication of Rubenius. “Tis necessary therefore to give 


[5 Dr. John Moore, translated to Ely in 1707.— Note on ed. 1777.] 
[+ He was born Sept. 18, 1618; and died Nov. 4, 1702. — Note on id.] 
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the reader here as much of that Dedication as concerns me 
and that affair; that he may see whether such a stress is laid 
upon that favour, as, if that belong to another man, my little 
reputation must all drop with it. 


Viro Cl. Richardo Bentleio S.P.D. 
Joannes Georgtus Grevius. 


Redit ad te, quam mihi dono miseras, Alberti Rubenit com- 
mentatio de Theodoro Mallio sané quam docta et polita. Pro 
gud, cim illam mecum communicare voluisti, non possum non 
{δὲ et meo et rei literarie nomine gratias agere publice.—Plu- 
rimum igitur ἐδὲ debebunt manes Rubenii, si quis manium 
sensus est, qui tam egregiam ejus diatriben ex tenebris, in 
quibus, absque te fuisset, perpetud quasi sepulta jacutsset, in 
dias luminis auras protraxisti.—Nec manes tantim Rubenit, 
sed omnes humanitatis cultores tibi pro hoc in se merito de- 
vinzisti. Hi nunc tuas curas in Manilium, Hesychium, alios- 
que scriptores desiderant et expectant cupide. Nam erudi- 
tissima illa Epistola, quam subtexuisti* Malale Chronicis, tam 
multa recondita nos docuit, ut incredibilem expectationem tus 
ingenit commoverit. Nihil nobis longius est, nihil desidera- 
tius, quam ut illa videamus, quorum spem fecisti, cium publicé 
omnibus, tum mihi de tuis in Callimacho Animadversionibus, 
quarum pulcherrimum specimen mihi misisti. Hane ut pro- 
pediem expleas, Vir Eximie, Deum precor, ut salvus, incolumis, 
feliz etatem agas, meque tui studiosissimum amare pergas. 


Now the whole that Mr. Grevius says here, or could 
say of me, in relation to the publishing Rubenius, is this, 
That himself in particular, and all the lovers of polite learn- 
ing, and the very author Rubenius (tf the dead have any 
knowledge of what’s done here), give me thanks for retrieving 
the MS. But for the rest of the Dedication, I humbly con- 
ceive, the character he has there given of me has another 
foundation. I implore here the reader’s candour, that he 


[* Grevius wrote “ subnexuisti:” see Ded. to Rub. Diss. &c. 1694, 12mo.—D.] 
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would not believe me so vain, as to assume the commenda- 
tions that Mr. Grevius and some other eminent persons 
have given me (to encourage, as I suppose, my beginnings), 
as if they really were deserved by me. But I mention them 
here on this occasion, to shew that some of the learnedest 
men of the age have either more candour, or another kind of 
judgment, than Mr. B. and his party. Mr. B. is pleased 
somewhere to send me to Hermogenes’s Chapter,® Περὶ τοῦ 
ἀνεπαχθώς ἑαυτὸν ἐπαινεῖν, How a man may commend him- 
self, without envy or fulsomeness. And I find there, that 
one may safely do it, when detraction and calumny make it 
necessary. 

Nay, I may freely say, that I deserve almost as well of 
the memory of Rubenius, as if all the honour, which they 
pretend I robbed Sir Edward of, had been truly my own. 
Neither is there one single word, that Mr. Grevius says of 
me with respect to Rubenius, that is not literally true. For 
- it was I that communicated the MS. to him; it was I that 
brought tt out of that darkness, where without me it might 
have been buried for ever. For Sir Edward had been pos- 
sessor of Gevartius’s papers for several years ; but he knew 
no more of that Treatise, and especially who was the author 
of it, than if it never had been written. Nay, if I had been 
such a plagiary as Mr. B. would traduce me for, I had it 
wholly in my power, not only to rob Sir Edward, but Rube- 
nius himself, of the honour of that Treatise. For Sir Edward 
intrusted me with the whole box of papers, whereof he 
knew little or nothing, without either numbering or weigh- 
ing them. So that I could easily have kept back that little 
Treatise without giving him any notice of it, and have pub- 
lished it afterwards as my own work. And this alone is a 
sufficient disproof of this malicious calumny. For how is it 
credible, since I was so ingenuous as to make discovery of a 
paper which I could have concealed as my own; that at the 
same time I could be so senselessly dishonest as to seek to 
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rob him of that little honour of being master of another 
man’s work many years without knowing what it was? 

When I first met with this accusation in print, it seemed 
the easiest way of confuting it, to produce Mr. Grevius’s 
letter ; where, in answer to mine, he had thanked Sir Edward 
for the hopes he had given him of the MS., and promised to 
do him right in the publication. So that presently I looked 
among my papers; but, to my grief, I could not find it by 
the most diligent search. The next thing was, to produce 
my own letter to Mr. Grevius, where I myself had made 
honourable mention of Sir Edward and his intended kindness. 
But I had not that letter in my power; for I writ that, as 
I do others, but once over, without keeping any copy of it. 
The only reserve then that I had left, was to write to 
Mr. Grevius; and to desire a copy of his former letter, if 
perhaps he had a transcript of it; or that he would send 
me either a copy or the original of my letter, if such 
a trifle, by good providence, should still be in being; or 
at least that he would now do me right by a new letter, 
since he could not but remember, when put in mind of it, 
that I had sent him Rubenius as Sir Edward Sherburn’s 
Book, and not as my own. And in answer I received a 
letter, part of which I here publish without varying a word. 
And I must own myself obliged to Mr. B. that he was 
pleased to start this calumny so early, while all the parties 
are still alive to disprove it. 


Joannes Georgius Grevius S. P. D. 
Richardo Bentleio. 


Titeris tuis, quas Februario superiore dedisti ad me, 
quamvis nihil ts acceptius et optatius mihi potuit afferri, 
serius respondeo ; non quod immemor fuerim offic, sed quod 
Epistolam ulam, gud nonnulla fragmentis Callimachi adjiea 
volebas, qué ego Prowemio inserui, cim jam omnia cetera typis 
essent descripta, din frustra quesivi. Nec enim exputare 
possum, unde illa, que. tua negas esse, excerpserim. Itaque 
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non putabam me ante tibi posse satisfacere, quam illam tn- 
spexissem epistolam, ef num me met ocult, aut memoria 
JSefellerit, inde cognovissem. Quamvis vero mihi non perierit, 
qui omnia tua custodio diligentius wigris uvis, nescto tamen 
in quem se angulum bibliothece abdiderit, ex quo nondum 
potutt erut. Nune visd tud novissimd epistold, quam pridie, 
cam ex itinere menstruo fer? domum revertissem, tnveni domi 
mea; diutius cessandum non duzi. Ad pricres, pro quibus 
tibt δίδακτρον debeo, brevi respondebo. Jam ad has, quas 
aziz. Aprilts erardsti, hec habe. 

In kiteris, guas Londini tn edibus Episcopi Wigorntensis 
scripseras iv. Julit, 1692, hec tu ad me: “ Est* apud nos 
© Edvardus Sherburnus, Eques Auratus, qui kbrum primum 
© Manila Anglice vertit, et commentario doctissimo auxti. Is 
© abhinc annis aliquot apparatum Gasp. Gevarti ad Manihum 
© ab epus harede emit Antwerpie, mikique non ita pridem, quem 
ς novam ejus scriptoris editionem parare inaudiveral, schedas 
Gevaritanas perlegendi copiam fecit. Compert autem Virum 
Clarissimum omnem aperam in eo posuisse, nor gui Manilis 
fextum. corrigeret, vel illustraret, sed φωὶ trfelicem suam (mea 
quidem sententia) conjecturam de Theodoro Malho Cos. quem 
Astronomicit aucterem esse volutt, adversis Barthios et Sal- 
masios et Tristanos et Possinos defenderet. Nihil tamen in 
medium profert, quod momenti habeat quicqguam ad opinionem 
suam stalihendam, preterquam que dudum in lecem ediderat 
tn Papinianis et Variis Lectionibus. Itaque cam toties repe- 
tite crambe} mihi fastidium moveret, mirifice tamen recreatus 
sum aureolis duabus Epistolis, que in isto chartarum fasce 
latitabant, queque celeberrimum Grevii nomen ferebant in- 
scriptum. Illud vero me perculisse fateor, quod ad Gevartis 
“ sententiam de etate Manilit videris§ aceedere:’ et que se- 
quuntur de hde|| optnione Gevartii, quam damnas. Post hec 
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[5 “ Est quidam.” Bent. Ep. (Barney), p.1.—D.] 
{t “ Astronomie.’”’ Id. p. 103.—D.] 
[1 “ nauseam mihi et fastidium.’’ Id. p.2. and p. 108.—D.] 
[8 “ videaris.” Jd. p.2. and p. 104,—D.] 
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addis: “ Erat autem* preterea quod me Adversaria ista ver- 
“ santem non mediocri voluptate affecit, Dissertatio scilicet 
“ bene longa et perquam erudita de vitd Fl. Malt Theodort 
‘ Cos. auctore, ut casu comperi, Alberto Rubenio, cujus Opus- 
“ cula Posthuma, te obstetricante, in lucem prodierunt. Hane 
4 meo judicio minime dignam, que cum blattis et tineis diutius 
‘ conflictetur, curabo tibi mittendam, si ejus editionem te pro- 
“ curaturum fore polliceris ; et quidem vel una cum als qui- 
‘ busdam, vel etiam sola non incommode edi poterit.’ 

Hec αὐτολεξεὶ in epistold ἐμά, ex quibus luce meridiand 
clarius patet, non tuam, sed meam culpam esse, quod, ciim 
Commentationem Rubenianam ederem, non meminerim hujus 
epistole, et propterea non debitas gratias persolverim Viro 
Nobilissimo Edvardo Sherburno pro communicato cum utroque 
nostrim hoc Rubenii libello. Ipse aut negligentiam aut obli- 
vionem meam detestor, et culpam deprecor. Mee responsionis 
nullum servavi exemplum, eque ut nec aliarum. Illud me- 
mint me Sherburni Manilium, quem ex ἐμά epistold cognovi 
plane mihi ante ignotum, sepe desiderdsse.— 

Valet—et tibt persuade, te doctos omnes viros maximi 
facere, rumpantur ut ilia Codris; sed neminem esse qui te 
majoris faciat, et magis estimet quam ego te facio. 


After this letter of Mr. Grevius’s, I suppose there 
needs nothing more to silence this sorry calumny. He 
has exscribed the words of my own letter, which in the 
plainest expressions declare, that the MS. was Sir Edward 
Sherburn’s; that he had lent me it to read over; and if 
Mr. Grevius would promise to publish it, it should be put 
into his hands. And though he has no transcript of that 
letter which he sent me in answer to mine, where he re- 
turned Sir Edward thanks, and promised to do it publicly; 
yet he very well remembers it, and, upon the whole, avers, 
that it was his fault, and not mine, that Sir Edward was not 


[" “etiam.” Jd. p.3.—D.] 
[+ The words omitted here are “ Vir magne.” See id. p. 106.—D.] 
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mentioned; and he asks pardon for the omission, whether it 
happened through negligence or through forgetfulness. 

The first part of Mr. Grevius’s letter relates to another 
affair, that Mr. B. is not concerned in: and yet it is not so 
wide from the present case, as not to deserve a place here. 
Mr. Grevius, in his Preface to the late Edition of Callima- 
chus, has these words: In epigrammate xuix. Bentleiane 
συναγωγῆς versum secundum sic legendum esse postea nobis 
scripsit celeberrimus Bentletus, 


Τῴῤῥα μένων αἰγῶν οὐ καθιμᾶσ᾽ ὁ Κύκλωψ," 
et sic vertendum, 
Tlic manens capras non dimisit Cyclops ; 


Hoc est, gregem non dimisit ex pascuis suo tempore: Toppa. 
Hesych. Τῷ pa, διὸ δή. Idem, Τὸ ῥα, ὅπερ δή. 

When I read this passage first, it was a very great sur- 
prise, to find a correction ascribed to me, as communicated 
by my own letter; which I could not remember one syl- 
lable of, and which in every part of it is quite against my 
own judgment. As the first word Τῴῤῥα is falsely trans- 
lated Jilic; and the translation is falsely justified out of 
Hesychius: for Hesychius interprets it διὸ 57, ὁ. 6. guamob- 
rem, and ὅπερ δὴ, i. 6. guod quidem; and what do those 
two words relate to Jllic? Then the third word aiydy seems 
to be set there as a Doricism for αἰγῶν. But the Dorians 


[5 This line has occasioned various conjectures. See Callim. ed. Blomf. 
p. 161. note.—D.] 

[1 Theocritus has ray alyay, Idyll. νττ1. 49, if it be not a false print. 
SaLTER. 4d. note on ed. 1777.—In Eurip. Hecuba, v. 1053, Porson gives 
Taye γνναικῶν, observing, “ yuyaxay Ald. Quanquam plerumque proniores 
sunt librarii ad delenda quam retinenda dialectorum discrimina, aliquando 
tamen, ut nunc, vimio Dorismi studio peccare videas.” To this remark of 
Porson, Scheefer appends Bentley’s observation, ‘‘ The Dorians never turn wy 
into ay,’’ &c. and Salter’s note; and then adds: “ Legebatur item Idyll. v. 148. 
Sed utrobique Kiesslingius correxit. Idem, sed invectum illud ex emendatione, 
reperias etiam in Epigramm. adesp. xt. 2. In Euripidis Hel. v. 385, Aldina 
item habet θηρᾶν, quod Musgraviana invito, opinor, editore retinuit. Idem é 
Pindari Isthm. iv. 78, expulit Heynius, quem vide.” — D.] 
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never turn wy into ἂν in that declension: for they say τῶν 
φρενών, not τῶν dpevav. And the fifth word καθιμᾶσ᾽ has 
no fewer than three faults in it: first it should be accented 
καθίμασε, and not καθιμᾶσε; then the syllable @ here is 
made short in the measure; but it’s always long, as ap- 
pears in Aristophanes and others; then it’s translated here 
dimisit, dismissed ; but it truly signifies demisit, he let down 
by a rope. Besides all these verbal faults, the whole sen- 
tence is flat, and unworthy of Callimachus. I declare there- 
fore that I never wrote this, and I utterly disown the whole. 
And in the copies that I presented soon after the publication 
to some Right Honourable persons, whom I will not name 
upon so slight an occasion, they will find my name in that 
place blotted out, and the correction left to its unknown 
author. 

This mistake of Mr. Grevius’s was one of the subjects 
of that letter of mine, which he answers here in the first 
paragraph of his. He says, He sought a long time for that 
letter, where (as he thought) I gave direction to insert this 
emendation: but it could no where be found. No wonder 
indeed, that it was sought in vain; for there was no such 
letter written by me. But Mr. Greevius, as it seems, by 
a very natural and very pardonable failing, had forgot who 
it was that had sent him that correction. He might have 
a schedule of it enclosed in a letter; and if the letter and 
the schedule were parted, *twas a very easy mistake to 
ascribe it to a wrong author. And f heartily excuse this 
little oversight in that excellent person; as 1 doubt not 
but he will excuse this freedom, that I publicly disclaim 
that correction. For, as his incomparable learning will not 
allow the least suspicion that the correction could be his 
own; so his singular ingenuity and candour will allow me 
the liberty to renounce what is not mine. But I would 
crave leave to make two inferences from this, with relation 
to the Examiner. First, I humbly conceive, here’s a case 
exactly parallel with that of Sir Edward Sherburn’s. And 
if such a mistake happened without my knowledge in the 
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edition of Callimachus; the same thing might happen in 
the edition of Rubenius. And, secondly, we have a sin- 
gular instance here of Mr. B.’s great capacity to be a cen- 
surer of my writings; who, though he read (as appears 
from his Book) my Notes on Callimachus, and my Disser- 
tation on Jo. Antiochensis, on purpose to find faults in them, 
was not able to discover the mistakes of this passage, that 
lay so thick and so open. ᾿ 

I cannot omit this opportunity of correcting and explain- 
ing one of the Epigrams of that Poet :f 


Τὴν ἁλίην Εὔδημος, ἐφ᾽ ἧς dda λιτὸν ἐπελθὼν, 
Χειμῶώνας μεγάλους ἐξέφυγεν δανέων, 

Θῆκε θεοῖς Σαμόθραξι" λέγων ὅτι τήνδε κατ᾽ εὐχὴν, 
Ὦ λαοὶ, σωθεὶς ἐξ ἁλὸς ὧδ᾽ ἔθετο. 


Where the MS. reading ἐπελθὼν betrayed not only myself, 
but the most ingenious and learned Madam Dacier into a 
mistake. We took ὅλα here to mean the sea, and con- 
sequently ἁλίην a ship: and the Samothracian Gods seemed 
to require that interpretation, for they were supposed to 
deliver from storms at sea. But I have since discovered, 
that the Epigram has quite another meaning. ‘AAin sig- 
nifies a salt-cellar, and dda salt. And the first verse is to 
be corrected thus: 


Τὴν ἁλίην Εὔδημος, ἐφ᾽ ἧς ἅλα λιτὸν ἐπέσθων. 
And the whole to be thus translated : 


Salinum Eudemus, in quo salem tenuem comedens 
Procellas magnas effugit usurarum, 

Donavit Duis Samothracibus ; dicens, quod hoc ex voto, 
O populi, servatus ἃ sale hic posuit. 


Eudemus here in the Epigram, owing a great many 
debts, paid them off by living sparingly upon bread and 
salt, the diet of poor people: and in memory of it he de- 


! Callimachus, Epig. κι. [=350. p. 66. ed. Blomf—D.] 
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dicated his salt-cellar to the Samothracian Gods. The 
Epigram is very ingenious, and the humour of it lies in 
the double meaning of ἁλίην and ἅλα and ἁλὸν, and the 
likeness of ἐπέσθων to ἐπελθὼν, and of Savéwy to ἀνέμων. 
And the whole is a Parodia. Suidas* quotes a part of it, 
and from him I had the hint of this true and certain expli- 
cation. ᾿Επέσθων, says he, ἐπεσθίων, εὐωχούμενος. Τὴν 
ἁλίην Εὔδημος, ἐφ᾽ ἧς ἅλα λιτὸν ἐπέσθων χειμῶνας με- 
yanous ἐξέφυγε, θῆκε θεοῖς Σαμόθραξιν. The word δανέων 
is omitted in Suidas; but there’s no question now but it’s 
the true reading. If Mr. B., when he searched my writings 
to pick holes in them, had but corrected this one Epigram ; 
which none of us that were concerned in Callimachus then 
understood; he had done himself more true honour by this 
single improvement, as slight as it is, than he has done by 
his whole Book. 

But to return to the affair of Sir Edward Sherburn ; the 
Examiner now proceeds to fortify his accusation, and secure 
it against all exceptions. But Grevius, says he, ἐξ may be, 
was in fault, and forgot to do Sir Edward justice (p. 16). Is 
it so then? May ἐξ be that Mr. Grevius was in fault? 
Had I not reason to say above, that I was well assured the 
authors of this calumny were conscious that the blame was 
Mr. Grevius’s? And is not this fencing and supposing of 
theirs a plain indication of it? But ’tis hardly to be ima- 
gined, says he, that Grevius could forget it, had the Dr. 
told him plainly, that the MS. was put into his hands under 
that express condition. True indeed! if Mr. Grevius had 
no more business on his hands, than the Examiner and his 
Assistant have. But a man that considers both the great 
variety and great importance of Mr. Grevius’s own affairs 
would not wonder, if he had forgot, not only to mention Sir 
Edward Sherburn (whom he had never heard of but once in 
my letter), but to publish the very MS. itself. But, with 
the Examiner’s good leave, there was no need at all either 


[* I, 1888. ed. Gaisf.—D.] 
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of intimating it slightly, or telling it plainly, to Mr. Grevius. 
He does not want any spur to make him own his obliga- 
tions. I had no occasion to make either slight or broad 
intemations, what Sir Edward expected: for Mr. Grevius 
had promised of his own accord, before the book was sent 
him, that he would do Sir Edward justice. ’Tis true, I 
cannot produce Mr. Grevius’s letter, because I have un- 
fortunately lost it, and he has no transcript of it. But the 
Right Reverend the Bishop of Norwich, who gives me leave 
to say this in his name, remembers very well, that I shewed 
him the letter, and that Mr. Grevius there returned his 
thanks to Sir Edward, and promised to inform the world 
who it was that obliged it. 

But suppose, says he, the omission lay wholly at Grevius’s 
door ; why did not the Dr. send immediately to Sir Ed- 
ward to excuse it (p. 16)? See here the true spirit of Paa- 
LARISM. "Tis no matter whether a thing be true or false, 
so it make for their purpose. I did more than send, for I 
went immediately to Sir Edward, to excuse it; which, by 
his carriage then and some time after, I thought I had done 
effectually ; and I presented him then with one of the copies 
Mr. Grevius had sent me. Nay I am morally sure, it was 
in that very book which I had given him, that he entered 
the memorandum, which the Examiner produces (p. 15). 

And why, says he, did not the Dr. take care to have 
this neglect repaired in the next Holland Journal (p. 16)? A 
most wonderful expedient! ’*Twas a thing indeed of great 
consequence to the world, to know whose box it was that 
had preserved the MS. And yet, as mean as the thing was, 
and as little as the honour of it was; I had resolved and 
engaged to Sir Edward, to do him that right in a fitter place 
than a Holland Journal. I had then prepared a Manilius for 
the press, which had been published already, had not the 
dearness of paper and the want of good types, and some > 
other occasions, hindered. And I assured Sir Edward, that 
in that book I would make him amends for Mr. Grevius’s 
omission. For I had occasion there to have thanked him 
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upon another account; which I will now mention, that I may 
be quite out of his debt. Among those papers, I found a 
Discourse of the learned Godefridus Wendelinus’s, about the 
age of the poet Manilius. There were two copies of it, one 
by Wendelinus’s own hand, and the other by Gevartius’s: 
and Sir Edward was pleased to give me one of them; be- 
cause I purposed either to print the whole, or give an extract 
of it, in my edition of Manilius. I return him here my 
acknowledgments for it; but let Manilms come out when 
it will, the world I believe will excuse me, if I think I have 
now paid as much as I owe him. 

The Examiner goes on in the honourable work of false 
accusation. A Foreigner, says he, of great note complained 
how ill the Dr. had used him, in a ease near resembling 
mine: which not yet having his leave for it, I do not think 
myself at liberty to publish (p. 14). The short of which is, 
Thai somebody complained of something which Mr. B. wilt not 
tell. I must own, when I read such stuff as this set out in 
the name of Mr. B., I am forced to suspect, do what I 
can, that there are more forgeries than Phalaris’s Letters. 
Mr. B. must forgive me, if I think this paragraph more 
becomes the Humty-dumty* Author, than a gentleman of 
sense and honour. If such loose and general accusations 
must pass for evidence, who can be innocent? When the 
Examiner 1s at liberty to publish this story, I make no ques- 
tion but I shall prove it as false as his calumny about Sir 
Edward. In the mean time, he has shewn his proficiency 
in the noble science of detraction, when, under pretence of 
saying nothing, he says more than all. For he insinuates 
a blind story about something and somebody, which the 
reader is to guess at, and make as black as he pleases. I 
remember, a certain Foreigner, whose name I have now 
forgot, made the modest and reasonable demand, that I 
would give him the Alexandrian MS. to his lodgings, to be 
collated quite through, which would require half a year’ 9 


[* See note (*), | p. xxii—D. ] 
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constant labour. It was pretty hard to keep one’s coun- 
tenance at so senseless a proposal: however, I gave him a 
civil answer, why I thought the favour could not be allowed 
him. If this be the man that complained to Mr. B. how ill I 
had used him, as. the circumstances make it probable; I do 
not envy Mr. B. the honour of his acquaintance of great note. 
But anather, it seems, applied to Dr. Bentley for a sight of 
the Alexandrian MS., and met with no other answer, but that 
the Library was not fit to be seen (p. 14). Here’s another 
general accusation without naming the person, and upon 
that account not easy to be disproved: but, however, it has 
the common fate of all his stories and arguments, that they 
are false, and so may be turned upon himself. For, ever 
since I came to St. James’s, I have constantly kept that 
MS. in my own lodgings, for this very reason, that persons 
might see ti without seeing the Library. I believe there are a 
hundred now in England, that have seen the MS. since I 
had the custady of it: and I appeal to all their memories, if 
they did not see it in my lodgings, and not in the Library. 
But let us see the Examiner’s Comment upon’t: A 
pretty exeuse, says he, (that the Library was not fit to be 
seen) for a Library-keeper to make, who had been four years 
in that service! (p. 15.) That I could not make this excuse 
for not shewing the Alexandrian MS., I suppose it’s already 
sufficiently clear. But I will own, that I have often said 
and lamented, that the Library was not fit to be seen. If he 
thinks this such a reproach to the Library-keeper, he has 
free liberty to make the best on’t. But upon whom would 
this reflection fall, were it really a matter of reproach? Our 
keen Examiner should look before him a little; and not 
blindly throw about his abuses without minding whom they 
will hit. If the room be too mean, and too little for the 
books; if it be much out of repair; if the situation be in- 
convenient; if the access to it be dishonourable; is the 
Library-keeper to answer for’t? Would he have me, in the 
four years of that service, to have erected a new Library at 
my own charge? But there’s nothing really to be blamed 
VOL. I. G 
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here, but. the Examiner’s pertness. For the expenses and 
toils of a long war are but too just an excuse, that the 
thoughts of a new Library were not part of the public cares: 
but there’s no question, but a few years of peace under his 
Majesty’s most happy government will set us above this re- 
proach. 

These, I think, are all the personal accusations in the 
Examiner’s Preamble; let us now take a short view of his 
complaints against my Book. The first is, That I insinuate 
there, that the translation of Phalaris was not his own; for I 
said, it was ascribed to him, and his name was set to the 
Edition, and the faults in’t were no disparagement to him, but 
to his teachers ; and I call them, in the plural number, Edi- 
tors, Annotators, and great Geniuses. 

These are all the passages in my Book, that are or can 
be brought to make out this indictment. Now the two first 
of these expressions are very far from affirming that he was 
not the true author. For this present Book is ascribed to 
me, and my name is set to the Edition; and yet, I assure 
‘him, ’tis my own. It must be the third then of those phrases, 
that the faults were a disparagement to his teachers, which 
must imply they were not his. But, with humble submission, 
whether this inference be his or his teachers’, ’tis a weak 
one. For he himself owns, that he was then very young, 
and not only had a Tutor,* but a Director of his studies; 
and, in that case, the faults might be really his own, but the 
disparagement theirs that suffered them to pass. In his Dedi- 
cation there, he tells the Tutor, that he was assisted by him 
in the work :& and in his Preface here, he says, The Director 
was consulted by him upon ANY difficulty. After such a pub- 
lic declaration, the world will still be of my opinion, that 
both the Tutor and the Director were accountable for the 
faults in Phalaris, though they were really the pupil’s. 
Mr. B. indeed, in his Preface here, seems to excuse the 


[* Dr. Aldrich, Dean of Christ Church.—Note on ed. 177. ] 
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Tutor; for he declares, That, excepting the Director, no one 
had a hand in’t ; nay, scarce a line, says he, was ever seen by 
any body else as I know of, till it was finished (Pref. p. 5). 
But, if this be so, how came he to thank the Tutor for assist- 
ing the work? Let the reader please to try if he can bring 
these two passages to meet; for my own part, I have seen so 
many contradictions between the Latin Phalaris and the 
English Evamination, that I dare not attempt to reconcile 
them. But Mr. B. himself offers to do it, when he tells us, 
that the Tutor might otherwise assist him in the Edition, than 
by collating MSS., translating the Text, and writing Com- 
ments (p. 199). True; he might so: he might be at some 
charge of the printing, and make the Book his worthy New- 
year’s gift to the Scholars of his house. But Mr. B. here 
answers to a question, that never was asked him. For the 
query is not, whether the Tutor was to translate or comment ; 
but whether he was not to revise and correct. 

Since it’s hard therefore to believe both passages to- 
gether, I had rather believe the English one, that the Tutor 
had no hand in the version of Phalaris. For the world will 
own, that he has more wit, more learning, and more judg- 
ment, than to let such a translation go through his hands. 
Much less can I think him concerned in the English Ezxa- 
mination, which is the faultiest book in its kind (which 
is critical) that has appeared upon the Theatre of Learning 
this two hundred years. If my Answer here do not shew. 
it to be so, let not this character be regarded: but I know 
already by experiment, that the best judges are satisfied 
1 have proved it so; and the rest of the world will by de- 
grees follow their sentiment. I must own, therefore, that 
the deserved reputation of the Tutor acquits him from all 
suspicion, that he had a hand in the Examination. There 
is only one thing, that his friends want and desire in him, 
that he would not suffer some under his discipline, by enter- 
ing into a kind of faction in behalf of a very sorry Book, 
[to] give occasion to a rumour that nearly concerns his and 
the whole Society’s honour. 
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As for the Director of studies, I entirely agree with 
Mr. B. that he might consult him upon any difficulty ; and 
yet all the errors of the Version might pass him, or be made 
by him. He is of the same size for learning with the late 
_ Editor* of the sopean Fables. If they can but make a 
tolerable copy of verses with two or three small faults in it, 
they must presently set up to be authors; to bring the 
nation into contempt abroad, and themselves into it at 
home. This Director is he, who has lately set out Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,» with a Paraphrase and Notes: which I 
did but once dip in, and presently found these two in- 
stances of his great sense and learning. The passages are 
in the speech of Ulysses : 


Cujus equos pretium pro nocte poposcerat hostis, 
Arma negate mihi, fueritque benignior Ajax 1 


That is, Dolon was to have Achilles’s horses, for being scout 
one single night: I, that took and defeated Dolon, demand 
but Achilles’s armour, which is of far less value than his 
horses. If you deny me that, fuerit benignior Ajax, even 
Ajax himself, as much as he is my enemy, would reward 
my services more generously. But the Director thus para- 
phrases it: FuERITQUE BENIGNIOR AJAx. Sitque melius 
de vobis meritus Ajax quam ego. But how comes denignior 
to signify melius meritus? He has put such stuff here upon 
the Poet, as makes him neither talk Latin nor sense.. But 
let us see another instance : 


Reppulit Aciorides sub imagine tutus Achillis 
Troas ab arsuris cum defensore carinis.j ° 


Patroclus, says the Poet, being disguised in Achilles’s armour, 
repulsed the Trojans from our ships: which otherwise would 
have been burnt with those that defended them. Defensore 


[5 Anthony Alsop, who published, at Oxford, in 1698, Fabularum sopica- 
rum Delectus: he sneers at Bentley in the Preface, and alludes to his refusal of 
the MS. Phalaris to Boyle in the concluding fable, Canis in Presepi.— D.] 

" Β Oxon. Theat. 1696. [The editor was John Freind.— D.] 
i Lib. xiii. v. 268. 1 Ibid. v. 273. 
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here, by a change of number familiar among poets, means 
defensoribus, the Grecians, who fought on shipboard, and, 
by consequence, had the ships been burnt, they also had 
been burnt with them.* But our Paraphrast tacks the 
words thus together; Troas CUM DEFENSORE, Trojanos 
cum Hectore eorum propugnatore; which is silly and absurd, 
upon all accounts: for why should Hector be called the 
defender here, when it was he that made the attack ? and 
why should the words, if the meaning of them was as the 
Director has given it, be so disjointed from one another? 
Besides, that the whole thought, as he has made it, is poor 
and flat; and more becoming his own poems than Ovid’s. 
And is not this man now a fit Director of studies? Is he 
not a rare instructor to a young gentleman of a noble family 
and excellent parts ; who, if he had never fallen into such 
hands, would have been thought to have deserved to fall 
into better? 

But to return to Mr. B.’s complaints: if neither ascrib- 
ing, nor setting the name, nor disparagement to his teachers, 
imply that I thought his Book was not writ by himself; 
the only words that can be accused of implying it are 
Kditors, Annotators, and great Geniuses, all in the plural 
number. But I have given my own answer§ already to 
this point, and now I’ll give ‘Mr. B.’s. He is pleased to 
confess, That the Director was consulted upon ANY difficulty : 
so that we have two at least concerned in the Edition of 
Phalaris ; unless Mr. B. will wholly exclude himself. Had 
J really therefore understood those words in the plural ac- 
ceptation, I had implied nothing but what Mr. B. admits 
to be true. But why must my words be stretched so far, 


[5 Here Dr. B. is as much mistaking as John Freind, whom he is exposing. 
Defensore means Ajax only; who had boasted, that he had sustained Hector's 
fire, and secured the fleet from it; which Ulysses ran away from. See this 
obeetved from Mr. Sam. Hoadly in Clarke’s note on Homer, Il. Π. 126. 
Satter. 4d. note on ed. 1777.—Yet Clarke allows that the meaning which 
Bentley gives to cum defensore is “ sententia nequaquam quidem aut inepta aut 
inconcinna.” Hoadly was not the first person who applied the words to 
Ajax.—D.j | k Page xxiv. ᾿ 
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when they may fairly be supposed to mean but one person ? 
For even Mr. B. in his Preface to Phalaris says, QUANTUM 
SCIMUS, 48 much as WE know, and NO8TRO LABORE, by OUR 
labour (p. 198); and yet he avers he speaks of none but 
himself. And why then might not 1 mean him only by Edi- 
tors and Annotators? As if it were unusual for the plural 
number to be put for the singular! (p. 199.) 

I am clear, therefore, of this accusation of robbing Mr. B. 
of the right he has to his Phalaris. And if the world has 
generally believed that somebody assisted him in’t; my 
Book is not to answer for’t. On the contrary, ’twas the 
rumour that had already obtained in the world, that made 
my words be so interpreted. For I had left the thing loose 
and indefinite, neither denying nor affirming that Mr. B. was 
the author. And his true friends took hold of that handle, 
which was given out of kindness; and they believed it was 
more for his honour to renounce the Edition, than to assume 
it with all its faults. Mr. B. has been pleased to take the 
other way, and to vindicate it for his own; and the success 
that he has had may be now seen by the event. He has 
heard more than once from the press, what the world be- 
lieves in that matter. And I’m afraid, he has more contri- 
buted to that belief by his second performance, than he did 
by his first. For a man that entitles himself to such a 
motley heterogeneous piece, that’s not only inconsistent 
with his first work, but with itself; that has such variety 
of styles in’t, as like one another as fustian is to silk; 
that is sometimes above and sometimes below itself in the 
several degrees of ignorance and banter; a man, I say, that 
merrily represents himself to be such a linsey-wolsey writer, 
seems to be of Planudes’s humour; for nobody can ever be 
silly enough to imagine it, nor can Planudes himself dream of 
being thus far credited (p. 273). 

Mr. B. goes on to accuse me, that I have given him very 
ill language; for I call the story in his Prefage, a calumny, 
weak detraction, injustice, forgery, slander, and vile aspersion. 
These are the flowers, he says, that I have strewed through- 
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out every page almost in the Epistle (p.11). Now this every 
page almost seems very nearly related to his Bookseller’s nine 
months ; for of cui. pages, which that Epistle consists of, 
there are not above a dozen that in the least concern Mr. B. 
or his edition. But to the rest of the indictment I must 
plead guilty; for I own I then gave those titles of honour 
to his story, and have repeated some of them now: and 
whether I have miscalled it, the world will be judge. But it 
is not that I have any love or fondness to those expressions : I 
am more sorry that I had occasion to say them, than Mr. B. 
can be to hear them. But, if Mr. B. will do an ill thing, he 
must excuse me if I give it its true, and consequently an idl, 
name. If he give himself the liberty to say what he pleases, 
he must expect a return of what will not please himself. 
The Comic Poet’s rule is the common law in those cases : 


Si mihi pergit que vult dicere, ea que non vult audiet.* 


But he says, I charge him with the basest tricks (p. 11); 
which if it were true, I confess I should be ashamed of: for, 
were it never so much deserved, that language is too coarse 
to be given by me. But, if the reader pleases to consult the 
place, he will presently see a ¢vick in this accusation. For 
my words are nothing but a translation of Mr. B.’s Latin 
moribus nequissimis ; and they are not applied to Mr. B., but 
to one Alcibous in the Epistles, who is represented there as 
& very great knave. 

And by the help, he says, of a Greek proverb, I call him 
downright ass (p. 11). After I had censured a passage of 
Mr. B.’s translation that has no affinity with the original, 
This puts me in mind, said I, of the old Greek proverb, that 
Leucon carries one thing, and his Ass quite another. Where 
the Ass is manifestly spoken of the Sophist, whom I had 
before represented as an Ass under a Lion’s skin. And if 
Mr. B. has such a dearness for his Phalaris, that he’ll 
change placeg, with him there, how can I help it? I can 


[* Ter. Andr. v. tv. 17.—D.] 
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only protest that I put him into Leucon’s place; and, if he 
will needs compliment himself out of it, J must leave the two 
friends to the pleasure of their mutual civilities (p. 25). 

But is this Mr. B.’s way of interpreting similitudes? are 
the things from whence they are taken to be directly applied 
to the persons they are spoken of? If I liken an ill Critic 
to a bungling Tinker, that makes two holes, while he mends 
one (p.11); must I be charged with calling him Tinker? At 
this rate, Homer will call his heroes, Wolves, Boars, Dogs, 
and Bulls. And when Horace has this comparison. about 
himself, 


Demiito auriculas, ut inique mentis Asellus,} 


Mr. B. may tell him, he calls himself downright Ass. But 
he must be put in mind of the English proverb, that simili- 
tudes, even when they are taken from Asses, do not walk 
upon all four. ) | 

I will here crave the reader’s leave to make one general 
apology for any thing, either in my Dissertation or my De- 
fence of it, that may seem too severe. I desire but this 
favour, or justice rather, that he would suppose my case 
to be his own: and then, if he will say sincerely, that he 
should have answered so many calumnies with fewer marks 
of resentment, I am content to lie under his censure. But 
it’s a very difficult thing, for a person unconcerned, and 
out of the reach of harm, to be a fair arbitrator here. He 
will be apt to think the injured party too angry; because he 
cannot have as great a passion in seeing the ill usage, as the 
other has in feeling it. Even Job himself, with all his 
patience, was accused of losing his temper, by his compa- 
nions that had no share in his sufferings. Besides, there’s 
a common fault in human nature, which I crave leave to 
express in Greek, ἐπιχαιρεκακία. There’s a secret plea- 
sure, they say, in seeing another man under the risk of a 
shipwreck, while one’s self is safe on the shore; and so we 


1 Hor. Sat. I. 1x. [20.—D.] 
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find the world is delighted to see one worried and run down, 
while themselves are made the spectators, and entertained 
with the diversion. “I'was an excellent saying of Solon’s, 
and worthy of the wisest of the famous Seven; who, when 
he was asked, [Ids ἥκιστα ἀδικοῖεν οἱ ἄνθρωποι; What 
would rid the world of injuries ? If the by-standers, says he, 
would have the same resentment with those that‘ suffer the 
wrong; Hi ὁμοίως ἄχθοιντο τοῖς ἀδικουμένοις οἱ μὴ ἀδικού- 
pevos.™ If the reader will but follow that great man’s advice, 
and have an equal sense of my ill usage as if it had fallen 
upon himself; I dare then challenge him to think, if he ean, 
that I have used too much severity. 

I do ‘not love the unmanly work of making long com- 
plamts of injuries; which, I think, is the next fault to 
deserving them. Much less will I imitate Mr. B., who has 
raked together those few words of my Dissertation that had 
the least air of resentment, and repeated them six times 
over. For, if I was to enter into the particulars of his 
abuses, I must transcribe his whole Book, which, from be- 
ginning to end, is nothing else but a rhapsody of errors 
and calumnies. 

But there’s one rudeness, that I ought not to omit; be- 
cause it falls upon others as much as myself. J am satisfied, 
says he, how unnatural a step it is for an Amanuensis to start 
up Professor of Divinity (p. 223). 1 am persuaded, every 
ingenuous reader must be offended at his insolence, who. 
could suffer such stuff as this to come out of his mouth; 
which is a double affront, both tothe whole order of Bishops, 
and to a whole University. As if a person, who in his youth 
had been an Amanuensis to a Bishop, was upon that account 
made unfit to be Doctor of Divinity; as if a whole Uni- 
versity, which was pleased to confer that degree upon him, 
were neither fit judges of his merit, nor knew their own 
duty. 


I should never account it any disgrace to have served the 
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Right Reverend the Bishop of Worcester* in any capacity 
of a scholar. But I was never Amanuensis to his Lordship 
nor to any body else; neither did his Lordship ever make 
use of any Amanuensis: so little regard has this Examiner 
either to decency or truth. I was first Tutor to his Lord- 
ship’s son, and afterwards Chaplain to himself; and I shall 
always esteem it both my honour and my happiness to have 
spent fourteen years of my life in his family and acquaint- 
ance, whom even envy itself will allow to be the glory of 
our church and nation; who, by his vast and comprehensive 
genius, is as great in all parts of learning as the greatest 
next himself are in any. And I have the satisfaction to be- 
lieve, that this excellent person has not the worse opinion 
either of my probity or my learning, for all the calumnies 
that the Examiner has cast upon me. 

As for the general character that Mr. B. endeavours to 
fix upon me, that I have no learning, no judgment, no rea- 
soning, no knowledge in books, except Indexes and Voca- 
bularies, with many other expressions of the utmost con- 
tempt, that make up the greatest part of his Book; I do not 
think myself concerned to answer them. These things shall 
never make a dispute between us; he shall be as great as he 
thinks himself, and I as little as he thinks me. But then it 
will lie upon him to dispute with some other persons, who 
have been pleased to declare publicly such an esteem of me 
and my writings, as does not altogether agree with Mr. B.’s. 

He must commence a critical war against his Excellency 
Mr. Ezekiel Spanhemius, who has this passage concerning 
me: Sed de hoc Philostrati loco meliora fort nos docebit, 
gui novd versione et luculento commentario eundem auctorem 
explanandum et illustrandum suscepit, novum idemque jam lu- 
cidum litterate Britannie sidus, Richardus Bentleius. And in 
another place: Talia autem ..... in Hesychium ὅσα κόνις ir- 
repsisse, et quibus fede inquinate sint etiamnum ejus glosse, et 
pridem ad eum vidimus ac passim animadvertimus ; et novis- 


[5 Dr. Edward Stillingfleet—D.] ~-® Spanheim in Julian. p. 19. 
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sime etiam in eruditissimd ad Jo. Millium Epistold post Jo. 
Malalam editd, luculenter adductis pluribus eam in rem eax- 
emplis adseruit, oriens novum litterate Britannie sidus, 
Richardus Bentleius.° And again in another place: An 
vero nihil uspiam de illd fabelld, quanguam ab aliis passim 
memoretur, ἃ Sophocle sit prolatum, quod statuit in Epistold 
Malale additd vir eruditissimus, et ἃ quo magnum preclaris 
doctrinarum studtis incrementum licet augurari. [&c.\? These 
perhaps are no vulgar commendations, which this great man 
has bestowed on me; and I’ll assure Mr. B. that I did 
not procure them by any private services; for I have not 
yet done myself the honour once to write to Mr. Span- 
hemius. So that all that he has said of me came volun- 
tarily and freely from him; and we shall see by the event, 
if the present disputes about Phalaris will make him repent 
of it. 

He must turn his formidable pen against Mr. Grevius, 
who, besides the Dedication already cited, has another 
passage: Videbis hic, Lector, studiose Musicarum cupe- 
diarum, et aliud, quod tuo palato, simul ac gustdris, sat 
scio, arridebit mirific?. Richardus Bentleius, potentissimo Regs 
Gulielmo ἃ bibliothecd, novum, sed splendidissimum Britannie 
lumen, certior ἃ me factus de hdc Callimachi Editione, per-— 
Jerri ad nos jussit eruditissimas Animadversiones in quedam 
Hymnorum loca et in Epigrammata, quibus adjecit nova non 
pauca, que lucem aniea nunquam adspexerant ;..... aha, que 
quidem ante legebantur, sed ἃ nemine fuerant intellecta, clard 
luce perfudtt.1 Mr. B. perhaps will object, that the friend- 
ship, which I have with this most learned Professor, makes 
him so kind in his character of me: but the candid part 
of mankind will rather believe the reverse of it, that my 
character was the reason that he honoured me with his 
friendship. 

Mr. Β. 1 suppose, has no great deference to the judg- 


ο Idem in Callimach. p. 456. P Ibid. p. 605. 
4 Greevii Pref. ad Callim. 
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ments of Mr. Spanheim and Mr. Grevius; for a man 
that has such a false opinion of himself can hardly be 
supposed to have a true one of others. But I must take 
the freedom to tell him, that I had rather have these short 
expressions of the esteem of those great men, than the most 
studied panegyrics of him and all his party. Neither would 
I consent that these passages should be blotted out, to have 
all his abuses of me blotted out with them, both those he 
has made already, and those he shall make hereafter. For 
as a commendation from the greatest men is the greatest 
of commendations; so a disparagement from men of no 
knowledge in the things they pretend to judge of, is s the 
least of disparagements. 

After the testimonies of these two great men, I will 
not produce any more; lest I should seem to trust to the 
number rather than the quality of those that speak well 
of me. I am entirely of his opinion, who was contentus 
paucis, sed magnis laudatoribus. And I will once more 
borrow the form of argument, that Aémilius Scaurus used 
against Varius Sucronensis:* Mr. Spanheim and Mr. Gre- 
vius give a high character of Dr. B.’s learning; Mr. Boyie 
gives the meanest that malice can furnish him with: Utri 
creditis, Quirites ? Whether of the characters will the present 
age or posterity believe ? | 

The Examiner has given two descriptions, one of a 
Pedant, and another of a good Critic; designing to draw 
the first as my picture, and the latter as his own. But 
perhaps, if we compare the pictures with the originals, 
he may be forced by his readers to change one of the 
places here with me, as he voluntarily did with the Sophist 
in the case of Leucon and his Ass.® 

]. His first ard surest mark of a Pedant is, to write 
without observing the rules of civility or common decency, 
and without distinguishing the characters of those he writes 
against (p. 93). Upon this article, he accuses two expres- 


r See here, p. xii. *, See here, p. xvii. 
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sions of mine (p. 94); and yet both of them are both civilly 
worded and truly said. Then he mentions some coarse com- 
pliments upon himself, which I have already accounted for: 
only here he says, I compare him with Lucian’s Ass; which, 
were it true, would be no coarse compliment, but a very 
obliging one. For Zucian’s Ass was a very intelligent and 
ingenious Ass, and had more sense than any of his Riders; 
he was no other than Lucian himself in the shape of an 
Ass, and had a better talent at kicking and bantering than 
ever the Examiner will have, though it seems to be his 
chief one. Let the reader too observe by the way, that 
Mr. B. in this place has it, Lacian’s Ass; but in another 
he cites it truly, Leucon’s Ass: and yet we are told, the 
very same hand writ both the passages. _ 

But to bring the Examiner near to the picture, if perhaps 
it may. have some little resemblance to himself. Has he ob- 
served the rules of civility, in writing the most scurrilous 
and virulent Book, that the age has yet seen? has he kept to 
the measures of decency, in raking up so many tales and 
hearsays, that a man of honour would scorn to repeat? hag ° 
he distinguished the character of him he wrote against, in 
abusing and vilifying upon the falsest surmises a man in 
Holy Orders, a Doctor in Divinity, a domestic servant to 
one of the greatest of Kings, and the first that was employed 
to preach the Lecture established by the great Mr. Boyle, a 
relation οὗ the Examiner’s? If these be against all rules of 
civility, and decency, and distinction of characters ; then, I 
suppose, his first and surest mark of a Pedant will be 
thought to hit himself. 

2. A second mark is, to use a Greek or Latin word, when 
there’s an English one, that stynifies the very. same thing 
(p. 93). Now, if this be one of his marks, himself is a 
Pedant, by his own confession; for, in this very sentence 
of his, signify is a Latin word, and there’s an English one 
that means the very same thing. We shall do the Examiner 
therefore no injury in calling him Pedant, upon this article. 
But, if such a general censure, as this forward Author. here 
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passes, had been always fastened upon those that enrich our 
language from the Latin and Greek stores; what a fine 
condition had our language been in! ’Tis well known, it 
has scarce any words, besides monosyllables, of its native 
growth; and were all the rest imported and introduced 
by Pedants? At this rate, the ignominy of Pedantry will 
fall upon all the best writers of our nation; and upon 
none more heavily than the Examiner’s great relation, the 
incomparable Robert Boyle, whose whole style is full of 
such Latin words. But, when the Examiner is possessed 
with a fit of rage against me, he lays about him without 
consideration or distinction, never minding whom he hits, 
whether his own relation, or even himself. The words in 
my Book, which he excepts against, are commentttious, re- 
. pudiate, concede, aliene, vernacular, timid, negoce, putid, and 
idiom; every one of which were in print, before I used 
them ; and most of them, before I was born. And are they 
not all regularly formed, and kept to the true and genuine 
sense that they have in the original? Why may we not say 
negoce from negotium, as well as commerce from commer- 
cium, and palace from palatium? Was not the French na- 
tion been before-hand with us in espousing it? and have 
not we negotiate and negotiation, words that grow upon the 
same root, in the commonest use? And why may not I say 
aliene, as well as the learned Sir Henry Spelman; who used 
it LXxx. year since, and yet was never thought a Pedant? 
But he says, My words will be hissed off the stage, as soon 
as they come on (p. 287). If so, they would have been 
hissed off, long before I had come on. But the Examiner 
might have remembered, before he had talked thus at large, 
who it was that distinguished his style with ignore and re- 
cognosce, and other words of that sort, which nobody has 
yet thought fit to follow him in. For his argument, if it 
proved any thing, would prove perhaps too much; and 
bring the Glory of his own Family into the tribe of Pedants. 
Though I must freely declare, I would rather use, not my 
own words only, but even these too; (if I did it sparingly, 
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and but once or twice at most in cLII. pages;) than that 
single word of the Examiner’s, cotemporary (p. 166, 167) ; 
which is a downright Barbarism. For the Latins never 
use co for con, except before a vowel, as coegual, coeternal ; 
but, before a consonant, they either retain the N, as con- 
temporary, constitution ; or melt it into another letter, as 
collection, comprehension. So that the Examiner’s cotem- 
porary* is a word of his own coposttion, for which the 
Learned World will cogratulate him. 

3. Another token of a Pedant is, the use of Greek and 
Latin Proverbs (p. 94). But, however, I'll run the risk 
of it once more, and make bold to use one Proverbial 


Saying : 
Homine imperito nunquam quicquam injustius ; 
Qui, nist quod tpse fecit, nihil rectum putat.t 


[® Against this it has been alleged, that we have the words Co-founder, Co- 
mate, and Co-partner ; and the Mathematicians have Co-secant, Co-sine, and Co 
tangent ; and the Lawyers have Co-parceny. But as every one of these words is 
formed contrary to all rule, so no one of them has any thing to plead for it: two 
of the first three having, indeed, no meaning at all, but what was already fully 
conveyed in Mate and Partner; the second three being merely technical and 
elementary, nor ever in ordinary or common use ; and the last only to be found 
in authors, who do not pique themselves upon elegancy of style, or correctness 
of expression. And the constant form of all these compounds, agreeably to Dr. 
B.’s rule, compact, compare, compartment, compeer, compile, complain, com- 
plete, comply, compose, comprehend, comprise, compunction; contact, conta- 
gion, contaminate, contain, contemn, contend, contiguous, contingent, contorted, 
contusion; céaction, coeval, céetaneous, cdequal, céercion, céeternal, céinci- 
dent, céition, cooperate, céordinate ; which are all regular, and in common use, 
prove what is the genuine and only just rule of formation to all of this class. 
Yet so perverse and obstinate are many, that co-temporary is now, after four- 
score years, as much used as ever; but chiefly, I believe, by those, who either 
never heard of this correction, or were early taught to despise it, and disdain the 
author. Dr. Johnson has put both Contemporary and Cotemporary into his 
Dictionary; which is very right, as they are both in use: but he might have 
given better authority than Locke, for the latter. For, I believe, Stillingfleet 
always wrote Cotemporary, in his earlier works, probably in compliance with 
custom: as Lord Lyttleton had done, in his History of Henry II., and de- 
clared, he knew not but it was universal; but was afterwards convinced, and 
had every leaf cancelled in which it occurred. —SALTER. Ad. note on ed. 1777.] 

{+ Ter. Adelph, 1. ii. 18—D.] 
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Why forsooth is it more pedantry in me, to use Latin 
Proverbs in English discourse, than in Cicero, to use 
Greek ones in Latin? Nay, do not even Greek Proverbs 
make as good a figure now in English, as then they did in 
Latin? If Mr. B. can spare any time from his Phalaris’s — 
Epistles to look into Cicero’s, he’ll find him in every 
page among the herd of Pedants. If I had used Proverbs 
in my Sermons against Atheism, or upon any golemn argu- 
ment or occasion; the Examiner’s censure had heen more 
just. But to blame the use of them in an Epistle or a Dis- 
sertation, which have been always allowed to be their proper 
places, is itself a very ill mixture of ignorance and pedantry ; 
for, if they cannot be used there without pedantry, they must 
be banished out of all sorts of writings. So that Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Chrysippus, Aristarchus, and some others of 
the best Wits of old, and among the moderns the great 
Erasmus and the great Scaliger, made collections of Pro- 
verbs, merely to serve Pedanis. Erasmus’s own writings 
are full of them; and he will be thought to have had as 
much wit, and as little of pedantry, as Mr. B. and his 
Directors. And the great treasuries, from whence he col- 
lected them, are the writings of Plato, Plutarch, and 
Lucian; who among some little men may go for Pedants, 
but among the wise and sensible part of mankind will pass 
for men of wit (p. 99). 

4. To over-rate the price of knowledge, is another sign 
of Pedantry (p. 94). And let the world judge between the 
Examiner and me, whether of us is most concerned in this 
character of a Pedant. I have never published any thing 
yet, but at the desire of others. My Sermons in Mr. 
Boyle’s Lecture were required for the press by the Honour- 
able the Trustees; my Epistle about Jo. Antiochensis was 
desired by the Right Reverend the Bishop of Lichfield ;* my 
Notes on Callimachus by Mr. Greevius; and my Dissertation 
upon Phalaris by Mr. Wotton. The only book that I have 


[5 Dr. William Lloyd, translated to Worcester in 1699.—Note on ed. 1777.] 
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writ upon my own account is this present Answer to Mr. B.’s 
objections: and I assure him, I set no great price upon’t ; — 
the errors that it refutes are so many, so gross and palpable, 
that I shall never be very proud of the victory. 

But then a man that over-rates the price of his perform- 
ances acts the very reverse of this. He engages in matters 
where he has no concern ; he obtrudes his notions upon the 
world, though neither his friends desire him, nor the busi- 
ness oblige him to meddle. And is not this the picture 
of the Examiner? He has writ ἃ large Book in behalf of 
Phalaris’s Epistles, which has hitherto been the public di- 
version, and will be so too hereafter, but in a different 
way; and yet he professes, that he was not IN THE LEAST 
concerned to vindicate them (p. 202). , 

5. But an assuming and positive way of delivering one’s 
self, upon points especially that are not capable of being 
perfectly cleared, is Pedantry (p. 94). Now, to take no . 
notice of the rest of his Book, which is nothing but heaps 
of errors delivered in the most arrogant and insulting lan- 
guage, I’m content to be tried by this very paragraph of 
his, which of us two seem to have sat for this picture. He 
has cited here xv. passages out of my whole Dissertation, 
which he pretends are delivered in an assuming and positive 
way, and yet, he says, are certainly false. Whereas every 
one of them are true, and may be perfectly cleared, except 
one small mistake about προδεδωκότα, and that too is deli- 
vered without any assuming expression. But let us see 
Mr. B.’s behaviour. Where the contrary, says he, is MOST 
CERTAINLY (rue; as it is, and shall be proved to be, in ALL 
those instances here referred to (p. 95). Now, if this be not 
an assuming and positive way, what is? And yet, in xiv. 
of his xv. instances, he is miserably mistaken. 

6. To depart from the common ways of writing, on purpose 
to shew exactness, is a piece of affectation, that savours of 
Pedantry (p. 95). Upon which article he accuses my spel- 
ling Taurominium: for he says, it’s GENERALLY writ Tau- 
romentum, both by Ancients and Moderns. Now, if the con- 
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trary of this be certainly true, who will then be the Pedant? 
The learned Cluverius, who made it his business to search 
all the Books and MSS. that relate to Sicily, says, It’s some- 
times spelt Tauromenium, and sometimes Tauromenia, but 
GENERALLY Taurominium.t And Mr. B. must write at 
another rate than yet he has done, before the world will 
prefer his testimony before that of Cluverius. 
Mr. B. here goes a little out of his way to do right to 
. «+» * against Mr. Wotton, who had taken notice of an 
absurd usage of Delphos for Delphi (p. 96). And because it 
lies a little in my way, I will do right to Mr. Wotton: for 
indeed the case is my own; because I too have called it 
Delphi, and rejected the common error. Mr. B. defends his 
Delphos upon this only pretence, that it has been the com- 
mon custom of our English writers, five of whom he names 
there, to call it so. An admirable reason, and worthy to be 
his own! As if the most palpable error, that shall happen 
to obtain and meet with reception, must therefore never be 
mended! One would think he had borrowed it from the 
Popish Priest who for xxx. years together had read Mumpsi- 
mus in his Breviary instead of Sumpsimus; and, when a 
learned man told him of his blunder, 1 not change, says 
he, my old Mumpsimus for your new Sumpsimus. "Tis a 
known story, but I’ll give it him in the words of Sir Richard 
Pace, who was a man of business and an ambassador. too, 
and upon those accounts will have more authority with the 
Examiner." If Mr. B. then will not change his old Delphos 
for our new Delphi, he shall have leave to keep his Mumpsi- 


t Cluver. Sicil. p. 90. Plerumque Taurominium. 

[* ὁ. ὁ. Sir William Temple: “ And he, of all men, ought not to have 
“ς arraigned the Modern Ignorance in Grammar, who puts Delphos for Delphi 
“ every where in his Essays, though he knows that proper names borrowed from _ . 
‘* Latin and Greek are always put in the nominative case in our language.” 
Wotton’s Ref. upon Ancient and Modern Learning, p. 59, sec. ed.—D. ] 

Ὁ Paceus: De Fructu, qui ex Doctrina percipitur. Basil. 1517, p.80. Qui- 
dam indoctus Sacrificus Anglus per annos triginta Mumpsimus legere solitus est 
loco Sumpsimus ; et quum moneretur ἃ docto, ut errorem emendaret, respondit, 
Se nolle mutare suum antiquum Mumpsimus ipsius novo Sumpsimus. 
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mus as long as he pleases. But when He would put it upon 
us for good English, for that we must beg his pardon. The 
word is not yet so naturalised in England, but it may, and 
certainly will, be sent back again to Barbary, its native coun- 
try. We have instances of other words, that had both longer 
continuance and more general reception than he can plead for 
his Delphos, and yet they were hissed off the stage at last. In 
the old Editions of the English Bibles in Henry the VIII.’s 
time, it was printed Asson and Mtleton ;¥ afterwards, under 
Queen Elizabeth, it was changed into Asson and Miletum ; 
but in the last review under King James the First, it was recti- 
fied Assos and Miletus. Here’s a case that’s exactly paralldl 
with this of our Examiner: Miletum and Asson were at first 
supposed to be nominative cases; just as Delphos was mis- 
taken to be, like Argos, Samos, and Delos. But, we. see, 
upon better information, the words were discarded. Neither 
the stamp of Royal authority, nor the universal use in every 
parish, nay almost every family, of England, for two or three 
generations, could protect them from being exploded. A 
most certain argument, that the whole kingdom then be- 
lieved, that analogy and reason ought to have a greater force 
than vulgar error, though established by the longest and 
commonest custom. In the old Translation of Virgil set 
out by Phaer and Dr. Twyne,* they are called the x11. Books 
of Virgil’s Aineidos ; and the running title of every page is 
the 1. or 11. or 111. Book of Virgil’s Aineidos. Without ques- 
tion, that was the language in those days all over the nation. 
So that, if the Examiner’s Mumpsimus should pass for an 
argument, the Aineidos should be the current language at 
this day; and those that call it Aneis must be run down for 
Pedants. I dare venture to foretell the Examiner, that his 
Delphos in a few years will be thought as barbarous as 
Ameidos: and, if his Book shall happen to be preserved 
any where, as an useful common-place-book for ridicule, 
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banter, and all the topics of calumny; this very page about 
Delphos may perhaps, before he grows an old man, be made 
an unwelcome eyidence against himself. I see here that the 
excellent, Bishop of Lichfield* (who, as appears by his most 
admirable Dictionary to the great. Bishop Wilkins’s Real 
Character, has the largest and nicest knowledge of the Emg- 
lish language of any man living) calls it Delphi in his printed, 
though unpublished, Chronology, which I had the honour to 
see; and so did the learned gentleman Mr. Stanley long 
ago, in his. Lives of the Philosophers. I do not here dis- 
parage. those excellent pens that have unawares fallen imto 
the common error; but to defend it against manifest reason, 
and to yilify those that would reform it, is a plain instance 
of a positive and pedantic genius. 

I must take hold of this occasion to do another piece of 
right to Mr. Wotton. For the Examiner ‘says, It’s hoped 
Mr. W. will publicly declare, that: he neither assisted nor 
approved my Dissertation. But I myself can save him half 
that labour; and therefore here I do aver, that neither Mr. 
Wotton nor any. one else assisted me, either in that-work, or 
in this:. sq that I alone am accountable for the errors in 
them both. . . 

. Though, after such an instance of Mr. B.’s judgment ἢ in 
language and. style, I might safely despise his pert censures 
upon mine; yet.I. will crave the reader’s patience, while I 
answer those exceptions of his that at present I can remem- 
ber.. In two or three places of his: Book, he would ridicule 
my expression FIRST INVENTOR, as if it were mere nonsense. 
If it be so, it’s a very new sort of it, and perhaps may come 
off better than somebody’s sense; for it has both good rea- 
son and great authorities in its behalf. The word First 
there is no idle and superfluous epithet, nor borders upon 
tautology; for there may truly be a first, and a second, and 
more inventors of the very same thing. The Chinese in- 
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vented the use of Guns and Printing ;* and so did the Euro- 
peans, without knowing at that time that they were used in 
the East: and may we not ask the question, Whether 1N- 
VENTED them FIRST, without danger of nonsense? Terence¥ 
therefore is not only in danger, but manifestly caught in’t, 
when he says, 


Hoc novum est aucupium : ego adeo hanc PRIMUS . 
INVENI viam: 


and so is Lucretius,* when he speaks of his master, 


Qui PRINCEPS vite rationem INVENIT eam, que 
Nune appellatur Sapientia.— 


After these two, we have no need to name more of the 
Latins: let us see, if some of the best Wits of Greece are 
not guilty of the same nonsense. And among these I find 
Pindar as deep in’t as any body; Τόν ῥα Τέρπανδρός ποθ᾽ 
ὁ Λέσβιος ETPE ITPNTOS ἐν δείπνοισι Λύδιον ψαλμόν 33 
and Herodotus and Plato in the very same condition ; where 
the former says, ΠΡΏΤΟΥΣ Αἰγυπτίους ἁπάντων ἀνθρώπων 
EXZETPEEIN τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν :5 and the latter, Τοῦτον δὲ (τὸν 
Θεῦθ) ΠΡΩΤΟΝ ἀριθμόν τε καὶ λογισμὸν ΕΥ̓ΡΕΙΝ. Or, 
if printed books will not satisfy the Examiner, I will give 
him it in an Inscription, "Tayvis ὁ δρὺξ αὐλοὺς ΠΡΩ͂ΤΟΣ 


[® Dr. Bentley has adopted the opinion of those who have confounded the 
European mode of Printine with the ENGRAVED TABLETS used in China, and 
invented about the year 930. See “ Origin of Printing,” 1774, 8vo. p. 23. The 
first Printing in Europe was from WOoDEN BLOcks, at Harlem, in 1430, by 
Laurentius, who soon proceeded to SEPARATE WOODEN TYPES, p. 64; in 1464, 
Geinsfleich by the aid of Fust contrived, at Mentz, cuT METAL TYPES, p. 85. 
The art was finally completed, by the invention of Matricgs, by Scheeffer, in 
1452, p. 91.—The earliest account of the use of gunpowder in Europe is in 
1338, at the siege of Puy Guillaume. Du Cange, in voce Bomsarpa. Its 
force was known by our countryman Roger Bacon, as appears in his Opus 
Majus, to Pope Clement IV. 1267, p. 474, and Preef. p. xi. Cannon were used 
by the Venetians against the Genoese, 1378. Pancirolus De Inventoribus. — 
Note on ed. 1777. | 
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HYPEN.® And is not Mr. B. now a judicious Censurer, 
to come with his little cavils against an expression, which 
the best writers in the world have so frequently used ? 
For, besides the passages here produced, I dare undertake 
to bring fifty more: and among the best of our own nation, 
it’s one of the commonest phrases; particularly it’s adopted 
by our English Cicero, the Right Reverend the Bishop of 
Rochester,* in his History of the Royai Society ; where phi- 
losophy and eloquence have renewed as strict an acquaint-_ 
ance as they had in Cicero’s Philosophica seventeen hundred 
years ago. 

Another happy phrase, which, he says, I have newly 
minted, is the MIEN Of ἃ FACE; which, as he takes it, is 
much the same thing with the behaviour of a look, or the 
carriage of a smile (p. 73). His expression indeed is a little 
obscure ; and his readers, I find, are not agreed about his 
meaning. But the thing he aims at seems to be this, that 
mien signifies the behaviour and the carriage of the whole 
person, and cannot be applied to a single part, the face. An 
observation that shews him to be as great a critic in the 
modern languages, as he is in the ancient. For mien does 
not signify behaviour, even when it’s spoken of the whole 
person, but the air and look that results from it. The word 
mien is of French original, and both the English and the 
Italians borrowed it of that nation. So that the sense of 
it must be determined from the usage of the French. And 
if those be consulted, they will tell us, that though mine be 
often extended to denote the air of the whole man, yet it 
chiefly and originally means the air of the face. So Mon- 
sieur Pomey in his Dictionary, MINE DU VISAGE, (which is 
exactly mien of the face) oris species, oris habitus, natiwa 
vuliis compositio. And so the late Dictionary by the Aca- 
demy; MINE, lair qui résulte de la conformation extérieure 
de la personne, et principalement du visage. One would have 
guessed by the Examiner’s talking out of Balzac and Bruyére, 
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(p. 98, 99), that he had been too well acquainted with the 
writings of the French; and yet we see, by this instance, he 
was as raw in that language as he is in the Greek. But 
perhaps since his late Journey to Paris, he may have 
brought back with him une mine du visage, though he did 
not carry over with him a mien of a face. 

7. Another mark, he says, of a Pedant is an itch of con- 
tradicting great men upon very slight grounds (p. 97). I must 
own, that I am sometimes forced in my writings to contra-. 
dict great men, by correcting such oversights as they made 
through inadvertency or want of information. But then I 
do it without any diminution to their character; and if that 
modesty be observed, the contradicting them in this way 
deserves the highest commendation, .and is such a sort of 
pedantry as the Examiner and his Director will never be 
accused of. But the instance he charges me with, is my 
brisk censure of Grotius and Scaliger, for not knowing the 
measure of an Anapestic verse. (p. 98): and whether I did 
that upon very slight grounds, this very Answer‘ will shew. 
But let us see the Examiner’s words here, if perhaps this 
last character of a Pedant may not prove to be his own 
picture. When ’tis PLAIN, says he, as I shall ΒΗ BEFORE 
I LAY DOWN MY PEN, that the Doctor would never have 
censured ’em, if he had known ἐξ himself (p. 98). What a 
formidable threat, and what a miserable performance! The 
stuff that he has brought there is so shameful and scandalous, 
so inexcusable in a very school-boy, betrays such ignoranee 
of the commonest rules of Prosodia and Syntaz; that, if he 
has but learning enough to know when he’s confuted (which 
is not every body’s case), he may have. the wisdom to take 
his leave of the press, as long as he lives, for that part of 
learning. 

_ Βα, if an itch of contradicting great men upon very slight 
grounds has a relish of pedantry; to abuse and revile great 
men, and that without any ground at all, must be the very 
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spirit and quintessence of it. And we know a late writer, 
that in the very entrance of his Work calls Dion Chrysostom 
as errant a sophist and declaimer as ever was, and his dis- 
course tedious and insipid (p. 26); that says, Manilius has no 
wit in him, and is as unlike to Ovid as Thersites was to 
Nireus (p. 28) ; that says, Laértius is a writer of Dr. B.’s 
own form (p. 238), which, as he has been pleased to use me, 
is the vilest of characters; that calls Atheneus rude and in- 
solent, and a confident clown (p. 238, 9), when the sole occa- 
sion of it is his own ignorance. I shall give here a short 
account of his affront upon Atheneus, to shew what a 
strange compound must go to the making up a Defender of 
Phalaris. : 

The Examiner accuses Athenzus,‘ for calling Plato dog 
and ar. Now the words of Athenzus are, that Antisthenes 
says the same thing of Socrates, that Plato says; but yet the 
matter is not true: yapiferat yap καὶ 6 κύων οὗτος πολλὰ 
τῷ Σωκράτει, for this Cynic too compliments Socrates in 
many particulars. Antisthenes was Diogenes’s master, and 
the founder of the sect of the Cynics: so. that κύων here 
means a Cynic, and not a dog; and is so far from being 
a reproachful word, that it was adopted by the whole sect 
as a name of honour. But the learned and sagacious Mr. B. 
takes κύων for a very dog, and draws in Plato to have a 
share in the name, as well as Antisthenes ; which Athenzus 
never dreamt of. And is not this now a just occasion of 
calling so excellent a writer an insolent and confident clown ? 
But we have instances of late, that such qualifications as 
those are not the properties of clowns alone. 

But Mr. B. is not contented with abusing the Ancients; 
unless he bestow his civilities upon some of the greatest of 
the Moderns. Salmasius, he says, and Scaliger were all GALL 
and PRIDE and PEDANTRY; which made the vast learning 
they were masters of sit so tl upon them, that the worid 
hated and despised them, at the same time that it was pro- 
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fiting by them (p. 225). If he pleases, he may add, that 
they are hated and despised by some who will never be 
able to profit by them. But are these the expressions that 
become a young Writer (Pref. p. 3)? though in truth they 
could come from no body but a young and unfledged 
Writer, that neither knows the works of those great 
men, nor the history of that age. Did the World hate © 
and despise them, who were admired and courted by the 
greatest Princes; who were invited out of their own coun- 
try with the solemnity almost of an Embassy, that they 
would honour a potent Republic with their presence, and 
accept of a noble pension without any incumbrance of an 
office; who, as appears by the Letters written to them 
from the best Wits of all the nations of Europe, were 
universally esteemed as the glory of their age? Tis true, 
they met with some very unworthy usage, which proceeded 
not from contempt, but a quite contrary passion. He must 
be a young Writer, and a young Reader too, that believes 
Milton and Petavius had themselves as mean thoughts of 
Salmasius, as they endeavoured to make others have. He 
that studies to represent one of known and eminent merit 
to be a mere fool and an idiot, he gives himself the lie; 
and betrays, he’s either acted with envy, or corrupted by 
a faction. But the greatest persecution these great men 
lay under was upon the account of Religion. They were 
the ornament of the Reformation, and, by their influence 
and example, gave such a spirit of learning to it, as made 
it triumph over its enemies, who would then have engrossed 
the reputation of letters, and confined it to their own party. 
They were vilified therefore and traduced by those who, if 
they had been of their own communion, would have almost 
adored them. So that Protestants should be tender and 
cautious from what hands they receive the characters of 
those great men. And if a magisterial air and too much 
heat and passion appear in their writings, a candid reader 
will forgive it, and say, 
VOL. I. K 
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Sume superbiam 
Questiam meritis ;° 
he’ll impute some of it to their temper, but the most to 
the ill usage they met with from envy and detraction. To 
hate and despise a man, at the same time they are profiting 
by him, is an ill mixture of the worst of human passions. 
A little haughtiness and warmth, when accompanied with 
merit, will be forgiven by some, but such black Ingratitude 
will be hated and despised by all. 

Mr. B. is pleased to bestow his next favour upon Ludo- 
vico Castelvetro; whom he calls an Italian PEpDANT, famous 
for his snarling faculty, and contradicting great men upon 
very slight grounds; and he thinks Balzac says very well 
of him, that he was a Public Enemy (p.98). But whether 
somebody else will not be infamous for His snarling faculty, 
we may predict from this very instance. This PEpant, 
as our modest Author calls him, was one of the most inge- 
nious and judicious and learned writers of his age; and his 
books have at this present such a mighty reputation, that 
they are sold for their weight in silver in most countries of 
Europe. I will mention but three testimonies of him: the 
famous Lilius Gyraldusf says, He had seen some of his 
pieces, which fully satisfied him, that he was judicio sané 
quam acerrimo, et eruditione non vulgari. UHenricus Stepha- 
nus dedicated a book& to him; and, says he, I refer the 
censure of a piece of poetry, Sagacie et emuncte tue nart, 
Ludovice κριτικώτατε et ποιητικώτατε. And he has this 
character given him by Menagius;) Ludovicus Castelvetrius 
in Commentariis illis suis eruditissimis et acutissimis; and 
again, Omnium optime acutissimus Castelvetrius. I am per- 
suaded our Examiner has never read one line of this author, 
whom he abuses thus out of Balzac, a writer, without un- 
dervaluing him, many degrees inferior to Castelvetro. I 
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had the fortune some years ago to meet with most of the 
pieces of Castelvetro and his antagonists; and I find that 
the sole occasion of all his troubles in Italy was a copy of 
verses made by Annibal Caro in praise of the House of 
France; so that the very subject of it was enough to bias 
the judgments of Balzac and some others of that nation. 
These verses were dispersed over Italy and France, and re- 
ceived with mighty applause; and being sent to Castelvetro. 
by a private friend at Rome, who desired his judgment of 
them, he returned him some short censures, desiring they 
should neither be published, nor shewn to any one as his. 
But by chance they got abroad and were printed, and 
brought such a violent faction against him as made the 
poor man weary of Italy. The very first lines of Caro’s 
verses are, 


Venite al’ ombra de’ gran Gigh @ oro, 
Care Muse, devote a’ miei Giacinti : 


where the Muses are invited to come under the shadow of 
Flower-de-luces. Upon which Castelvetro remarked ; That 
the Muses must be less than pigmies, if they could be sha- 
dowed by Flower-de-luces, which were scarce shelter enough 
for little insects. Who can have the folly to deny, that this 
censure was just? Quis tam Lucili fautor ineptus, ut neget 
hoc ?* And yet this fault, and others as plain as this, were 
stoutly maintained by Caro and his party. For the advan- 
tage of Caro was, that he was Member of an Academy, and 
a whole College was engaged for him; and when neither 
reason nor truth was of their side, they confided in their 
numbers, 


Defendit numerus, juncteque umbone phalanges.t 


[5 Hor. Serm. 1. x. 2. 
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_ Ut non hoc fateatur ?””—D.] 
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Their way of refuting Castelvetro! was, by Pasquils, Lam- 
poons, Burlesque Dialogues, Public Speeches in the Aca- 
demy, Declamations of School-boys, and, in the close of 
all, A shori Account of Messer Lodovico Castelvetro by way 
of Index, full of the most virulent abuses.« These were the 
fair and honourable methods of managing their controversy : 
and though their Adversary, while he lived, suffered much 
from their malice, yet posterity has been just to him, and 
has set an extraordinary value upon all his performances; 
while theirs upon this argument (for in other things they 
were men of some worth) have nothing that now makes 
them inquired after, but the great reputation of the man 
they abuse. And such a man will never be called an Italian 
Pepant, but by those that copy after his Adversaries in 
their infamous way of writing. 

It’s now time to draw towards a conclusion of this 
Preface; which I shall do by informing the reader, that 
when these papers were put to the press, I designed to have 
brought into this Volume The Dissertations about Aisop and 
the rest; but this of Phalaris alone taking up more paper 
than I expected, I am obliged to put off the others to 
another opportunity. There are a few things therefore re- 
ferred to in this part, which do not appear here; but they 
shall be all made out in the next. I have it already by me; 
and when I can have leisure to transcribe it for the press, 
the Examiner shall have it. 

He has been pleased to say more than once, that I spent 
two or three years of my life in writing my First Dissertation 
(Pref. p.i.—p. 24); and yet he owns he never once saw my 
face; much less can he have any knowledge of the course of 
my studies. But he has a singular way of talking, as he says, 
at a venture. J drew up that Dissertation in the spare hours 
of a few weeks; and while the Printer was employed about 
one leaf, the other was amaking. *Tis now I think about x1. 
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weeks since his Examination came abroad; vii. of which I 
spent in the country, where I had no thoughts of Him and 
his Controversy. And if in the rest of that time I have 
published this Book, and have the Second ready for publi- 
cation; I conceive the world will be satisfied, that I could 
not spend three years in the other Book of nine sheets only. 
And yet I'll assure him, but for the delays of the press, 
which I could not remedy, he had had this Answer some 
months ago. In a small part of the last of those three years, 
which he says were all laid out upon Phalaris, I wrote my 
Notes on Callimachus; and Mr. Grevius perhaps will thank 
Mr. B. if in six years’ time he will send him the like upon 
any other author. But suppose his accusation true; I had 
rather have spent all that time in discovering truth, than 
have spent three days in maintaining an error. 

But he says the whole thing is ἃ very inconsiderable 
point, which @ wise man would grudge the throwing away 
a week's thought upon (p.24). And I doubt not but many 
others, whose designs and studies are remote from this 
kind of learning, will follow this censure. To such men 
as these I must answer, that, if the dispute be quite out 
of their way, they have liberty to let it alone; it was not 
designed for them, but for others, that know how to value 
it; who, if the principal point about Phalaris were quite 
dropt, will think the other heads, that are here occasionally 
handled, not unworthy of a scholar. But that the single 
point whether Phalaris be genuine or no, is of no small 
importance to learning, the very learned Mr. Dodwell is 
a sufficient evidence; who, espousing Phalaris for a true 
author, has endeavoured by that means to make a great 
innovation in the ancient Chronology. To undervalue this 
dispute about: Phalaris because it does not suit to one’s 
own studies, is to quarrel with a circle because it is nota 
square. If the question be not of vulgar use, it was writ 
therefore for a few; for even the greatest performances 
upon the most important subjects are no entertainment at 
all to the many of the world. 
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I will venture here beforehand, and to give this character 
of Mr. B.’s performance upon sop,* that though it is not 
wholly unworthy of its Author, yet it seems a little below 
him. The style of it is something worse than that of the 
Defence of Phaleris; and the learning of it, which he ought 
to take for a compliment, a great deal worse. If there 
be one thing which he’s said right in his Phalarts about 
προδίδωμι and διώκω ; I'll pass my word, there will not 
be one good thing in his sop, when I call it to account. 
His observations there about Babrius’s Verses will be found 
worse than those here about the Anapests of Auschylus and 
Seneca; his accusing me there as a Plagiary from Nevelettus 
and Camerarius will appear much more unjust than what 
he says here about my pillaging Vizzanius and his own poor 
notes; his grimace there about Socrates will be shewn more 
impertinent, if possible, than his long banter here, Thai 
Dr. B. cannot be the Author of the Dissertation. (p. 184, &c.) 
Which insipid banter seems rather to have been writ in a 
tavern than in a study; and is not fit to be answered by 
me. But, if another should answer him in his own way, 
and pretend to prove, that Mr. B. is not the Author of 
the Examination from the variety of styles in’t, from its 
contradictions to his edition of Phalaris, from - 18 contra- 
dictions to itself, from its contradictions to Mr. B.’s cha- 
racter and to his title of Honourable, and from several 
other topics; it would be taken perhaps for no raillery, 
but too serious a repartee; or at least might pass for a 
true jest, though intended only for a merry one. 

Mr. B. has been pleased to threaten me with the resent- 
ments of @ whole Society (Pref. p.6), and a great Body of 
Learned Men (p. 289). I must own, I do not well know 
what apprehensions to have of this threat. For as I have 
done no injury to any Society, so I think I have no reason 
to be afraid of their resentments. It does not appear to me, 


[5 John Freind was the director of Mr. B.’s studies, mentioned above, 
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that Mr. B. has any commission to threaten thus in their 
name: and if he has not, his making use of their authority 
is a sort of libel upon them, which would represent a great 
Body of Learned Men as the partakers and patrons of the 
faults of his Book. J have a true honour and great esteem 
for that noble and flourishing Society, which is supposed 
to be meant here; and I should think I did them a great 
injury, to suspect. they will interpose in Phalaris’s behalf: 
for, when a cause cannot be defended, the numbers of those 
that engage in’t make it only the more scandalous. ᾿ 

But since Mr. B. has been so free as to threaten a Reply, 
even before he sees what I say in my Defence; though I will 
not prescribe to so great a genius any method of his answer, 
yet I think I may make bold to tell him, what I shall look 
upon to be No Answer. 

1. If he pretends, that he did not maintain, that his Pha- 
laris is genuine; but only that my arguments do not prove 
him to be otherwise; I shall look upon this as a shuffle, and 
no Answer at all. For, if he suspects. whether he’s genuine, 
and yet.allows none of my arguments; the world desires to 
have his reasons, why he has that suspicion of him. - I ob- 
serve indeed, that there’s one argument against him pro- 
posed by Mr. B., which I had not taken notice of; That the 
names of those, whom the Epistles are directed to, seem same- 
times to be feigned. on purpose, according to the subject of 
those Epistles. (Pref. ad Phal.) Till Mr. B. shall think fit to 
give us other grounds of his suspicion, the world will take 
the liberty to think that this is all he has. So that we are 
to take the measure of his great judgment by this scale, 
that all my reasons go for nothing with him, and his own 
single and substantial one goes for all. 

But perhaps he will now be more loyal than ever to hig 
Sicilian Prince; and have no scruples at all about his true 
title to the Letters. For he assures the reader, that hie 
doubts about the authority of the Epistles, since he read my 
Dissertation, are much lessened; and if I write once more 
upon that sulject, perhaps the point will be clear to him 
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(p. 33). Agreed and contented on both sides! I have writ 
once more against them, and Mr. B. for that reason will 
more firmly believe them. I desire no greater punishment 
to him for all his ill usage of me, than that he would n main- 
tain them to be genuine as long as he lives. 

2. Or, if he comes with more Testimonies of his Book- 
seller or his Humty-Dumty* Acquaintance; I shall take 
those for no Answer. For aman that is once convicted of 
an intended perjury is no longer a lawful witness: and a 
man that has declared publicly, that hts memory could but 
serve him for one particular, can have no benefit in law 
allowed him of strengthening it afterwards either with three- 
threads or four-threads. 

3. Or if he brings any new stories and hearsays about 
me, that are foreign to the business, I shall look upon those 
as-no part of an Answer. For, after I have so fully dis- 
proved his capital accusations about the King’s MS. and that 
of Sir Edward Sherburn, 1 shall not think myself concerned 
at any calumnies that he shall start hereafter. 

4. Or, if he thinks fit, or any Friend for him, to reply to 
me in Latin (for he threatens me with a Latin Book, in the 
imperious style of Festus; Hast thou appealed io Foreign 
Universities ? to Foreign Universities thou shalt go (p. 230); 
I may look perhaps upon that as an answer, but such a one 
as will need no Answer from me. For, if I may guess at 
what’s to come, by the present performance, a Latin book 
from any hand that has been yet concerned in the Defence 
of Phalaris will carry its own Answer in itself. 

5. But, if he chooses to reply in English, and meddle 
once more with the matter of learning; if he do not mend 
his hand a little, and bring a piece with fewer faults in’t 
than the last, I shall not take that for an Answer. For my 
whole life might be spent at that rate in refuting the merest 
trash. And he has clearly the advantage.of me in this 
point; for he may commit more mistakes in five weeks’ time, 


[5 See note, p. xxi.—D.] 
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and in five sheets of paper, than can be thoroughly confuted 
in fifty sheets, and in a whole year. 

Besides this, I may justly expect, that, if he proceeds 
further upon the subject of Phalaris, he should freely ac- 
knowledge those faults that I have refuted in his last Work. 
I have done the like myself; and I here sincerely declare, 
that I am not conscious of one error, that he observed in my 
Dissertation, which I do not own in my Answer. I design 
nothing but a search after truth; and will never be guilty of 
that mean disingenuity, to maintain a fault that I am con- 
vinced of. I require therefore the same candour from him ; 
and if he does not perform it, I shall not reckon it as an 
Answer. For if he has not either judgment enough to know 
when he’s confuted, or sincerity enough to confess it, ’tis to 
no purpose at all to continue the controversy. 

6. But, if he thinks to drop the main subject, or but 
slightly to touch upon’t; and to give, as he says, a view of 
the Dr.’s picture in miniature (p. ult. 3d edition), by way 
of burlesque and ridicule and banter, which his genius is so 
strongly bent to; I shall look upon that to be least of all 
an Answer; because it’s no part of the dispute. For Ill 
never contest that point with him, but allow that he has no 
ill talent at farce and grimace. And if there be neither 
truth nor learning nor judgment in his Book, it shall be 
cried up for those other accomplishments as much as he 
pleases. 

Mr. B. thought fit, in his second edition, to rake up all 
his affronts upon me together, under the title of A short 
Account of Dr. B., by way of Index. And, in an imperfect 
imitation of so great an example, I had drawn up an dc- 
count, not of Mr. B., but of his Performance, by way of 
Synopsis. But, when I saw such a multitude of errors con- 
centred together, the sight was so deformed and disagree- 
able, miseranda vel hosti, that no resentment could prevail 
with me to return him his own compliment. 
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AFTER the Honourable Mr. B. has despatched his account 
of the matters of fact relating to Himself and his Bookseller, 
wheré I am sorry to hear him say, his honesty was concerned; 
he proceeds to the main part of the dispute, which only 
touches his learning (p. 22). This, he says, will give him no 
concern, though it may put him to some froudle. For he 
shall enter upon’t with the indifference of a gamester, who 
plays but for a trifle, which ἐξ 1s much the same to him whether 
he wins or loses (p. 22, 3). 

Mr. B. here seems to enter upon his work a little unto- 
wardly and ominously; for a gamester, they say, who plays 
with indifference and without any concern, never plays his 
game well. Besides that, by this odd comparison of him- 
self to a gamester, he seems to give warning, and he’s as 
good as his word, that-he will put the dice upon his readers 
as often as he can. But, what is worst of all, this compa- 
rison puts one in mind of a general rumour, which I make 
not my own, That there’s another set of gamesters, who play 
him in his dispute, while themselves are out of sight, and safe 
behind the curtain. 

His very first sentence acquaints his reader, That Dr. B. 
has taken the liberty of writing without any method (p. 1). 
Which is a bold stroke to begin with, and shews we must 
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expect nothing from him but what is masterly and great. 
I have first produced the chronological proofs, that Phalaris 
is spurious; then I consider the language, then the matter of 
the Epistles ; and I conclude all with the argument taken 
from their late appearance in the world: and all these are 
ranked in their natural order, and distinguished from each 
other, without any mixture or confusion. And if this be 
writing without method, my ignorance, perhaps, was occa- 
sioned, because I have not read the new System of Logic set 
out for the use of Mr. Charles Boyle, after the mode of In 
usum Delphini. When I have the happiness to read that 
great advancement of logic, and to receive from it new light 
about method; I may then perhaps be induced to change 
the order of my Dissertation. But, in the mean time, I have 
let every thing stand as it did before; and I have distin- 
guished the former Dissertation by printing it in a greater 
letter ; and in a smaller, 1 have answered Mr. B.’s objections 
at the end of every article. 

But I have good reason to suspect, that his cry here 
against my want of method is but a cast of his gameséer’s art, 
that he might have the shuffling of his own cards; and so 
begin his Examination upon such articles as he could raise 
the greatest bustle in. For he pleasantly distinguishes my 
arguments into two sorts, those that affect the whole“set of 
the Epistles, and those that touch only those particular Epis- 
tles from whence they are drawn (p.33). He begins there- 
fore with the general proofs, which are only three, he says, 
from the language, and the matter, and the late appearance 
of the Epistles; and the others from chronology (which were 
then about a dozen, and now shall be near a score), suppos- 
ing them true, he says, do but concern those single Epistles 
from whence they are taken; so that the rest, TO HIS COM- 
FORT, may be genuine still (p. 155). 

I cannot dismiss this facetious distinction without making 
a brief remark upon’t, though I shall consider it more 
largely in another place. First, the Examiner bears very 
hard here upon the most accomplished writer of the age (Pref. 
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p- 3); for the great Memmius* had pronounced of the whole 
set, That the Epistles of Phalaris have more race, more spirit, 
more force of wit and genius, than any others he had ever 
seen, either ancient or modern. Now if he, with that nicety 
of taste, believed all the Epistles to be writ by the same 
hand (as indeed every body else does, the style and turn of 
them all being so exactly alike); Mr. B. puts an affront 
upon that great man’s faste, when he pretends a score of 
the Epistles, which chronology refutes, might be foisted 
in by the wantonness or vanity of imitators in after-times 
(p. 155), and yet the rest be authentic. For if those vain 
imitators could copy so well in after-times, as to impose 
upon Sir... .f who had written to Kings, and was quali- 
fied to judge how Kings should write (p. 92); what becomes 
of his fine argument, from the race and the spirit, such 
Freedom of thought, such boldness of expression, to prove that 
none but a Phalaris could write them? If Mr. B.’s distinc- 
tion be admitted, Sir . . . . must have very little skill in 
painting, that could not find out a whole score of them to 
‘be copies by vain and wanton imitators; but took the whole 
set for originals. Mr. B. himself puts the same compliment 
upon him, that he makes such a hideous out-cry at in 
another, That Sir... . neither knew the true time nor the 
true value of his authors. 

But the Examiner bears still harder upon another worthy 
author, the Honourable Mr. Boyle in his Preface to Pha- 
laris. That ingenious and learned gentleman is expressly 
against this new distinction, of proofs that affect the whole, 
and proofs that touch only particular Epistles. For he 
owns, that if Diodorus Siculus say true, that Tauromenium 


[5 “ The regard I had for the most accomplished writer of the age, whom 
“1 never think of, without calling to mind those happy lines of Lucretius, 


Quem tu, dea, tempore in omnt 
Omnibus ornatum voluisti excellere rebus, 


‘¢ a character, which, I dare say, Memmius did not better deserve than Sir Wil- 
“ liam Temple.”’ Boyle’s Preface to Bentley's Dissertations examined.—D.]} 
{t+ Sir William Temple.—Note on ed. 1777.]} 
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was not built and called so, till after the razing of Naxus 
by Dionysius the Tyrant, actum est de Phalaridis titulo, et 
ruit omnis malé sustentata conjecturis authoritas, Phalaris’s 
title to the Letters is quite cashiered; and all the authority 
of them, supported by weak surmises, must drop to the ground 
(Pref. Phal. p. 3). But this Tauromenium is mentioned 
thrice only in the whole set of Epistles.2 So that, if Pha- 
laris’s title to all the Epistles be rendered quite desperate 
. by the disproof of three single ones, I have that Noble 
Author on my side against the whimsical distinction of 
the Examiner; who, though not three only but thirty of 
the Letters, and those not coming all together, but scattered 
through the whole set, be refuted from chronology, would 
still comfort himself with the cold hopes, that the rest may 
be genuine. 


My former Dissertation began with a short Address* 

to my learned friend Mr. Wotton, with whose book it was 

* Ep. 15, 31, 88. 

(*.The Address (preceded by the passage from Sir W. Temple’s Essay, 
already quoted in the prefatory matter to this-volume) is as follows: 

“ Sir,—I remember that, discoursing with you upon this passage of Sir W. T. 
“4 (which I haye here set down), I happened to say, That, with all deference to 
“ so great an authority, and under a just awe of so sharp a censure, I believed it 
‘ might be even demonstrated, that the Epistles of Phalaris are spurious, and 
“(δὲ we have nothing now extant of Ausop’s own composing. This casual 
** declaration of my opinion, by the power of that long friendship that has been 
between us, you improved into a promise, That I would send you my reasons 
“ἴῃ writing, to be added to the new edition of your Book; believing it, as I 
‘* suppose, a considerable point in the controversy you are engaged in. For if 
“ it once be made out, that those Writings your Adversary so extols are sup- 
‘* posititious, and of no very long standing; you have then his and his party’s 
“ own confession, that some of the later pens have outdone the old ones in their 
‘kinds. And to others, that have but a mean esteem of the wit and style of 
“ those books, it will be a double prejudice against him, in your favour, that he 
** could neither discover the true time nor the true value of his Authors. These, 
‘‘ IT imagine, were your thoughts, when you engaged me to this that I am 
“ now doing. But I must take the freedom to profess, that I write without any 
“ view or regard to your controversy; which I do not make my own, nor pre- 
“4 sume to interpose in it. "Tis a subject so nice and delicate, and of such a 
“4 mixed and diffused nature, that I am content to make the best use I can of 
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then published: but because in this second Edition it comes 
out alone, it was thought proper to leave out that little 
Procemium. . However, I will not omit to give’ an answer to 
those reflections that the Examiner has made upon’t. 


First, he tells me, that Dion’s authority, whom I had 
cited there, in this or any other case, is not very consider- 
able; he’s tedious and insipid; he’s as errant a Sophist and 
Declaimer as ever was. We may learn the trath of this 
gentleman’s characters, from this ote that he begins his 
Book with. lLet’s hear what others have said of Dion. 
His own age surnamed him Chrysostom» (the same title 
that was afterwards given to that great Father of the 
Church) upon account of his eloquence. Nor had _ pos- 
terity a worse opinion of him; if Philostratus, Themistius, 
Synesius, all men of admirable eloquence, are competent 
witnesses of it. So far was he from being counted as errant 
a Sophist as ever was, that both Christian Fathers and Phi- 
losophers, nay the very Sophists themselves, that would 
have been proud of his company, have declared him no 
Sophist, but a Philosopher. Themistius says* he was in 
the same quality with the Emperor Trajan, as Arius was 
with Augustus, and Thrasyllus with Tiberius, and Epictetus 


“ both Ancients and Moderns, without venturing with you upon the hazard of a 
“ wrong comparison, or the envy of a true one. That some of the oldest .Books 
“ are the best in their kinds, the same person having the double glory of inven- 
“ tion and perfection, is a thing observed even by some of the Ancients. (Dion. 
“ Chrysost. Orat. 33. p. 897.) But then. the Authors they gave this honour 
“ to, are Homer and Archilochus, one the Father of Heroic Poem, and the other 
“ of Epode and Trochaic. But the choice of Phalaris and Msop, as they are 
“ now extant, for the two great inimitable originals, is a piece of criticism of a 
“ peculiar complexion, and must proceed from a singularity of palate and judg- 
“ ment,”—Note on ed. 1777. ] | 

δ Photius, Biblioth. Eunapius, p. 5. Themist. Orat.12. Synesius in Calvisii 
Encomio et in Dione. Δίωνι τῷ χρυσῷ τὴν γλῶτταν. Thy γλῶτταν, hy χρυσὴν 
εἶχεν, ὥσπερ καὶ λέγεται. 

© Themist. Orat. 12. Τὸν ἔΑρειον ἐκεῖνον ὁ Σεβαστὸς, ὁ Τιβέριος τὸν Θράσυλον, 


Τραϊανὸς ὃ μέγας τὸν Δίωνα τὸν χρυσοῦν τὴν γλῶτταν, τὸν ᾿Επίκτητον τὼ δύο 
᾿Αντωνίγω. 
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with the two Antonines. He is ranked with Ammonius and 
Plutarch,? and Carneades and Favorinus, and such other 
great men, that were really philosophers, but because of their 
polite learning were called Sophists by the vulgar. But 
what need I say more, when his very works, that are yet 
extant, are for the most part upon political and philosophi- 
cal subjects? The moderns too agree with the ancients in 
their character of Dion. It were easy to mention many; 
but, since our Examiner professes a peculiar deference to 
Casaubon’s opinion, ’tis enough to say, that he calls him 
the most excellent Philosopher. A man that traduces Dion 
for a flat and insipid Sophist, seems to own that he neither 
read Dion, nor these others that have so commended him. 
Then he taxes me for singularity of judgment. For never 
any man, till I arose, pretended to despise Phalaris. My 
opinion 18 contrary to the sense of all mankind, that have ever 
written before me (p. 27). This is very peremptorily said. 
But Mr. B., by his own advice, should have had a care of 
negatives, a very dangerous way of speech; especially when 
the contrary affirmative is most certainly true (p. 95). For 
chronologers are all agreed that the great Erasmus lived 
before our days; and these are his words: Those Epistles 
that somebody has left us, in the names of Brutus and of 
Phalaris, and of Seneca and St. Paul, what else can they be 
reckoned than little poor declamations ?£ This is as great a 
contempt of them as ever I expressed; ’tis the very word I 
myself used, Was ever any Declamator’s case so extrava- 


gantly put ? , 
But, to give his reader another taste of somebody’s sin- 


ἃ Philostrat. de Soph. p. 485, 489, 496. Synesius in Dione. Eunap. in 
Prefat. Τοὺς φιλοσοφήσαντας ἐν δόξῃ τοῦ σοφιστεῦσαι. 

© Gravitate captus orationum excellentissimi Philosophi. Casaub. Ep. ad 
H. Stephanum. 

f Porrd Epistole, quas nobis reliquit nescio quis Bruti nomine, nomine 
Phalaridis, nomine Senece et Pauli, quid aliud censeri possunt quam DECLA- 
MATIUNCULE? LErasm. Ep. lib. i. epist. 1. See also his Epistle before the 
ivth Tome of St. Hieron. 
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gularity, Mr. B. tells a story of a certain Critic of our 
times, who maintained (when and where ’tis no matter), that 
Ovid and Manilius were the only two Poets that had wit 
among the Ancients. To speak freely, Iam ashamed to see 
a person, that writes himself Honourable, tell such little 
stories and hearsays, so below his name and character. I 
am not at all concerned to justify this criticism, for I know 
not that ever I said so. But, however, not to desert Mani- 
lius, for whom I have an esteem; I see no reason at all, 
why he that said this should be ashamed of it. For, with 
submission, why must Ovid and Manilius be set as wide 
asunder as Nireus and Thersites? (p. 28.) Better judges 
than Mr. B. have thought there was a likeness in the 
geniuses of those two poets. When our Examiner reads 
Manilius (for, by his censure, one would guess he yet had 
not), he will find in the best editions what Scaliger says of 
him: A most ingenious Poet, a most elegant writer, that 
could manage an obscure and knotty subject with that clear- 
ness and smoothness of style; equal to Ovid in sweetness, and 
superior in majesty. Especially his introductions and digres- 
sions are secure above all detraction. Nothing can be more 
divine, more copious, more grave, more pleasant.6 Thus, 
we see, one of the greatest scholars of all the moderns, and 
a very great poet himself, has thought Manilius a very 
witty one; and, just as that certain Critic did, has joined 
him with Ovid. ’Tis an honour therefore to Dr. Bentley, 
that, in a comparison of writers, he is ranked here with 
Manilius. But what satisfaction will Mr. B. make to his 
admired Sir...... * for listing him with Ovid (p. 28); that 
Ovid, whom he modestly calls in another place, the trifling 


ε Poeta ingeniosissimus, nitidissimus scriptor, qui obscuras res tam lucu- 
lento sermone, materiam morosissimam tam jucundo charactere exornare potu- 
erit, Ovidio suavitate par, majestate superior. Imprimis omnia ejus procemia et 
παρεκβάσεις extra omnem aleam posita sunt. Nihil illis divinius, copiosius, 
gravius, et jucundius dici potest. Audiamus itaque olorem canentem. Scalig. 
in Preef. 

[5 Sir William Temple.—D. ] 
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Author of the Verses upon Ibis ? (p. 133.) 1 cannot pretend 
to tell, who is most obliged to him, the Roman Ovid, or the 
English Memmius. 


To pass a censure upon all kinds of wnitings, to 
shew their several excellencies and defects, and espe- 
cially to assign each of them to their proper authors, 
was the chief province and the greatest commenda- 
tion of the ancient critics.* And it appears from 
those remains of antiquity that are left us, that they 
never wanted employment. For to forge and coun- 
terfeit books, and father them upon great names, has 
been a practice almost as old as letters. But it was 
then most of all in fashion," when the Kings of Per- 
gamus and Alexandria, rivalling one another in the 
magnificence and copiousness of their Libraries, gave 
great rates for any treatises that carried the names 
of celebrated authors. Which was an invitation to 
the scribes and copiers of those times, to enhance 
the price of their wares, by ascribing them to men of 
fame and reputation; and to suppress the true names, 
that would have yielded less money. And now and 
then even an author that wrote for bread, and made 
a traffic of his labours, would purposely conceal him- 
self, and personate some old writer of eminent note; 
giving the title and credit of his works to the dead, 
that himself might the better live by them. But 
what was then done chiefly for lucre, was afterwards 
done out of glory and affectation, as an exercise of 


[* See Dawes’s allusion to this passage in the Preface to his Miscel. Crit, 
p- xiv. ed. Kidd. 1827.—D. ] 
» Galen. in Hippoc. de Natura Hominis, Com. 1. p. 17. ed. Basil. 
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style, and an ostentation of wit. In this the tribe of 
the Sophists are principally concerned; in whose 
Schools it was the ordinary task to compose ᾿Ηδοποιΐας, 
to make speeches and write letters in the name and 
character of some Hero, or great Commander or 
Philosopher ; Tivag ἂν εἴποι λόγους, What would Achilles, 
Medea, or Alexander, say in such or such circum- 
stances? Thus Ovid, we see, who was bred up in 
that way, writ love-letters in the names of Pene- 
lope and the rest. Tis true, they came abroad 
under his own name; because they were written in 
Latin and in verse, and so had no colour or pretence 
to be the originals of the Grecian Ladies. But some 
of the Greek Sophists had the success and satisfac- 
tion to see their essays in that kind pass with some 
readers for the genuine works of those they endea- 
voured to express. This, no doubt, was great con- 
tent and joy to them; being as full a testimony of 
their skill in imitation, as the birds gave to the 
painter when they pecked at his grapes. One of 
them‘ indeed has dealt ingenuously, and confessed 
that he feigned the Answers to Brutus, only as a trial 
of skill: but most of them took the other way, and, 
concealing their own names, put off their copies for 
originals; preferring that silent pride and fraudulent 
pleasure, though it was to die with them, before an 
honest commendation from posterity for bemg good 
imitators. And, to speak freely, the greatest part of 
mankind are so easily imposed on in this way, that 
there is too great an invitation to put the trick. upon 
them. What clumsy cheats, those Sibylline Oracles 


i Μιθριδάτης, Pref. Ep. Bruti. 
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now extant, and Aristeas’s story of the Septuagint 
passed without control even among very learned 
men! And eyen some madern attempts of this kind 
have met with success not altogether discouraging. 
For, though Annius of Viterbo,* after a reputation of 
some years, and Inghiramius+ immediately, were 
shamed out of all credit; yet Sigonius’s Essay De 
Consolatione, as coming from a skilful hand, may per- 
haps pass for Cicero’s with some, as long as Cicero 
himself shall last. Which I cannot presage of that 
bungling supplement to Petronius, (I mean not that 
from Traw,f but the pretended one from Belgrade,§) 
that scandal to all forgeries: though, I hear, ’tis at 
present admired as a genuine piece by some that 
think themselves no ordinary judges. 


J had said out of Galen, That in the age of the Ptolemies 
the trade of coining false authors was in greatest practice and 
perfection. Wherein I am charged with several faults; as 
first, for citing passages out of the way. An accusation I 
should wish to be true, rather than false. For I take it to 
be a commendation, to entertain the reader with something 
that’s out of the common way; and I’ll never desire to 
trouble the world with common authorities (p. 29), as this 
gentleman would have me do. 

But there are other old writers that tell this story (p. 29). 
I wish he had pleased to name them: I must freely own, 


[5 Antiquitatum variarum volumina xvii. cum commentariis Fratris Joannis 
Annii Viterbiensis, fol. first published at Rome in 1498.—D. ] 

[1 Ethruscarum Antiquitatum Fragmenta, quibus urbis Rome aliarumque gentium 
primordia, mores, et res gesta@ indicantur, ἃ Curtio Inghiramio reperta Scornellé prope 
Vulterram, fol. Francofurti, 1637.—D. ] 

[Σ Petronii Arbitri Fragmentum nuper Tragurii repertum, 8vo. Patavii, 1664. 
—D.] 

[ὃ Pet. Arb. Satyricon, cum fragmentis Albe Grace recuperatis anno 1688, 
12mo. Col. Arg. (i. ὁ. Paris) 1691. ] 
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I remember but one; and he tells the story but by halves, 
and is more out of the way than Galen himself. ’Tis 
Ammonius, in his Comment upon Aristotle’s Categories. 
°Tis reported, says he, that Philadelphus, being desirous to 
make a collection of all Arisiotle’s works (as indeed of all 
sorts of books whatsoever) gave good encouragement to those 
that could bring him any Treatise of that Philosopher's. 
Some therefore, with a design to get money of him, put 
Aristotle's name to other men’s writingsi Ammonius, we see, 
only speaks of books fathered upon Aristotle; which did 
not reach to my purpose. But Galen says it more fully, 
and yet aa truly, of all writers of reputation. 

But who would expect ta see a point of History settled out 
of a Physician? (p. 29.) Any one that has read the works 
of that Physician; or even that single Tract of his, About 
his own Booka ;* such a one would know, that excellent 
author was not only a great man in his own faculty, but 
in all parts of learning. But what if he had been a mere 
Physician, like Aétius or Areteus? Is that a just exception, 
or the least diminution to his testimony? The Examiner 
has taken care very often in his Book to tell us of his goad 
breeding; though it be one part of good breeding, not to 
value one’s self upon it.’ Without doubt then he has added | 
much to that character of himself, by this cast of his civility 
upon a whole profession at once. 

But, it seems, I quote very awkwardly; for Ihave fetched 
in a witness, that, after all, speaks against me (p. 29). The 
passage in Galen that I refer to is this. When the Attali 
and the Ptolemies were in emulation about their Libraries, 
the knavery of forging books and titles began. For there 
were those, that, to enhance the price of their books, put the 


§ Ammon. p. 10. edit. Venet. 1546. Πτολεμαῖον τὸν Φιλάδελφον πάνν 
ἐσπουδακέναι φασὶ περὶ τὰ ᾿Αριστοτελικὰ συγγράμματα, ὡς καὶ περὶ τὰ λοιπὰ, καὶ 
χρήματα διδόναι τοῖς προσφέρουσιν αὐτῷ βίβλους τοῦ φιλοσόφον᾽ ὅθεν τινὲς χρη- 
ματίσασθαι βουλόμενοι, ἐπιγράφοντες συγγράμματα τῷ τοῦ φιλοσόφου ὀνόματι, 
προσῆγον. 

κ Περὶ τῶν ἰδίων βιβλίων. 
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names of great authors before them, and 80 sold them to 
those Princes.! This, I conceive, is an ample testimony, 
that the practice of counterfeiting was then most in fashion, 
which is the thing I produce him for. ’Tis true, as Mr. B. 
observes, Galen hints a little more than I had occasion to 
cite from him; for he says, this practice began at that time; 
which in another place he asserts more expressly; That 
before the reigns of those Princes there was no such thing 
as a counterfeit book. Which assertion, taken strictly and 
without a candid allowance, is notoriously false: for we 
have several instances of such forgeries, not only practised 
by persons that lived before those times, but told us also 
by writers that lived before them. Ion Chius, the Tragic 
Poet, says, that Pythagoras made some Poems, and put 
Orpheus’s name to them." Herodotus denies that the Poem 
called Cypria is Homer’s;° and others say, it’s Stasinus’s ;P 
though Pindar ascribes it to Homer.1 Aristoxenus mentions 
several spurious pieces, that were fathered upon Epichar- 
mus.’ Callimachus says, that ΟΕ Ασα Capta, a supposed 
Poem of Homer’s, was really Creophylus the Samian’s.® 
Heraclides of Pontus put forth his own Tragedies under 
Thespis’s name.t And Heraclides himself was deservedly 
punished by Dionysius Metathemenos. For Dionysius made 
a Tragedy called Parthenopeus, and entitled it to Sophocles: 
which Heraclides was cheated with; and quoted it for ge- 


1 Ἐν τῷ κατὰ τοὺς ᾿Ατταλικούς τε Kal Ἰτολεμαϊκοὺς βασιλέας χρόνῳ, πρὸς 
ἀλλήλους ἀντιφιλοτιμουμένους περὶ κτήσεως βιβλίων, ἧ περὶ τὰς ἐπιγραφάς τε καὶ 
διασκευὰς αὐτῶν ἤρξατο γίγνεσθαι ῥᾳδιουργία τοῖς ἕνεκα τοῦ λαβεῖν ἀργύριον dva- 
φέρουσιν ὡς τοὺς βασιλεῖς ἀνδρῶν ἐνδόξων cuyypdupata. Galen. Com. 11. in 
Hip. de Nat. Hom. 

™ Οὐδέπω ψευδῶς ἐπεγέγραπτο σύγγραμμα. Com. 1. in Hip. de Nat. Hom. 

Ὁ Vide Laért. in Pythag. et Clem. Alexand. Strom. 

° Herod. lib. ii. ο. 117. 

P Athen. p. 334, 682. [ΞΞ 111, 231.—v. 488. ed. Schw.—D.] 

4 /Elian. Var. Hist. ix. 15. 

x Athen. lib. xiv. p. 648, [=v. 357. ed. Schw.—D.] 

* Callimachus in Epigram. [= 6. ed. Blom.—D. ] 

t Aristoxenus apud Laért. in Heraclide. 
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πυΐηθ." To these I will add that odd forgery of Anaximenes 
the Historian; though Pausanias be the oldest author now 
extant that relates it.. This Anaximenes, having a spite to 
his rival Historian Theopompus, wrote a bitter invective 
against the three most powerful governments of Greece, the 
Athenians, Lacedzmonians, and Thebans; where he exactly 
imitated Theopompus’s style. This book he sends abroad 
in Theopompus’s name, and so makes him odious all over 
Greece. 


There are many more instances of such counterfeit 
writers: in one short passage of Suidas, there’s an account 
of half a score.¥ But because the authors now extant, that 
mention them, were since the times of the Ptolemies, we 
have no certain demonstration, but that the forgeries also 
were since. But Galen lived at a time when those other 
books were in being, from which our authors now extant 
had the stories at second-hand. I can hardly therefore per- 
suade myself, that the great Galen, with all his vast and 
diffused learning, could be ignorant of such obvious things. 
I would rather suppose, that when he says forgeries began in 
the times of the Ptolemies; he means it only of those that 
were practised to get money by. For both he and Ammo- 
nius particularly speak of those.* If this will not excuse 
Galen; I have nothing more to justify him: nor am I con- 
cerned in his mistake. For let us consider the charge that 
the Examiner draws up against me. What I cite out of Galen, 
he acknowledges is there, and is true; but there is something 
else in Galen, which I do not cite, that is false. Is not this 
a subtle accusation, and worthy of the ingenious Mr. B.? If 
I quote that author for one thing, must I therefore be con- 
cerned in all his other opinions? At this rate Mr. B. may 


ἃ Laért. in Heraclide. Y Pausanias, Eliac. xi. p. 195. 

~ Suid. in Ὀρφεύς. 

X Λαμβάνειν 8 ἀρξαμένων μισθῶν (leg. μισθὸν) τῶν κομιζόντων αὐτοῖς συγ- 
γράμματα παλαιοῦ τινὸς ἀνδρός. Galen. —“Odev τινὲς χρηματίσασθαι βουλόμενοι. 
Ammon. 
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charge me with maintaining the doctrine of the four humours 
of the body, or with denying the circulation of the blood. 


Some Critics in St. Hierom’s time,’ of the same stamp 
with our Examiner, would needs censure St. Paul in the 
very same manner. The Apostle* had cited a verse out of 
Epimenides ; 


Κρῆτες ἀεὶ ψεῦσται, κακὰ θηρία, γαστέρες ἀργαί. 


The Cretans are always lars, evil beasts, slow bellies. 


This, said those censorious Critics, is to patronise idolatry; 
because the Poet in that passage calls them ars and beasts 
for refusing some idol worship. As if the Apostle, because 
he approves one single verse, must for that reason be sup- 
posed to espouse the whole context. If the Examiner con- 
sult Hierom, he will find there a very good answer both to 
those Critics and himself. 


In the former Edition, I had said, that the Supplement 
of Petronius was pretended to be found at Buda. I had 
never seen that sorry imposture but once in a shop; and I 
was not much concerned to remember the title of it. I will 
take therefore our Examiner’s word, for I have not seen the 
book since, that it pretends to come from Belgrade. Nor 
do I envy him the honour of being better acquainted with 
that worthy author than I am. But I wonder he would 
stop there; and not vindicate that Belgrade Fragment for 
a genuine piece. For, upon the same foot that he has 
defended his Phalaris, he may maintain all the cheats that 
ever were made, as I will shew at large in its proper place. 
If the Examiner therefore have longer life, with leisure and a 
good Assistant, we may hope for new editions of Berosus and 
Metasthenes, and the rest of that stamp: they will make a 
most noble set, and will deserve to stand together with 
Phalaris and Aristeas. 


Υ Hieron. Comm. ad Titum. : Titus, i. 12. 
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That Sophist, whoever he was, that wrote a small 
Book of Letters in the name and character of Pha- 
laris (give me leave to say this now, which I shall 
prove by and by), had not so bad a hand at humour- 
ing and personating, but that several believed it was 
the Tyrant himself that talked so big, and could not 
discover the Ass under the skin of that Lion. For 
we find Stobzeus quoting the 38, and 67, and 72 of 
those Epistles, under the title of Phalaris (A).* And 
Suidas, in the account he gives of him, says, he has 
wrote very admirable letters, ἐπιστολὰς θαυμασίας rev, 
meaning those that we are speaking of. And Jo- 
hannes Tzetzes, a man of much rambling learning, 
has many and large extracts out of them in his 
Chiliads; ascnbing them all to the Tyrant whose 
livery they wear. These three, I think, are the only 
men among the ancients that make any mention of 
them (B): but since they give not the least hint of 
any doubts concerning their author, we may con- 
clude that most of the scholars of those ages received 
them as true originals; so that they have the general 
warrant and certificate for this last thousand years 
before the restoration of learning. As for the mo- 
derns, besides the approbation of those smaller critics 
that have been concerned in the editions of them, and 
cry them up of course; some very learned men have 
espoused and maintained them, such as Thomas Fa- 
zellus” and Jacobus Cappellus (C).° Even Mr. Selden 
himself* draws an argument in chronology from them, 
without discovermg any suspicion or jealousy of a 


3. Stob. tit. vii. and xlvii. > Historia Sicula, p. 118. 
© Historia Sacra et Exotica, p. 249. ἃ Marm. Arundel. p. 106. 
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cheat. To whom I may add their latest and greatest 
advocate; who has honoured them with that most 
high character, prefixed to this Treatise.* 

Others, indeed, have shewn their distrust of Pha- 
laris’s title to them; but are content to declare their 
sentiment without assigning their reasons. Phalaris, 
or somebody else, says Celius Rhod.* Zhe Epistles 
that go under the name of Phaiarts, says Menagius.' 
Some name the very person at whose door they lay 
the forgery. Lucian, whom they commonly mistake for Ὁ 
Phalaris, says Ang. Politianus.® The Epistles of 
Phalaris, if they are truly his, and not rather Lu- 
cian’s, says Lilius Greg. Gyraldus ἢ who in another 
place informs us, that Politian’s opinion had gene- 
rally obtained among the learned of that age: The 
Epistles, says he, of Phalaris, which most people attri- 
bute to Lucian.’ How judiciously they ascribe them 
to Lucian, we shall see better anon; after I have 
examined the case of Phalaris, who has the plea and 
right of possession. And I shall not go to dispossess 
him, as those have done before me, by an arbitrary 
sentence in his own tyrannical way; but proceed 
with him upon lawful evidence, and a fair, impartial 
trial. And I am very much mistaken in the nature 
and force of my proofs, if ever any man hereafter, 
that reads them, persist in his old opinion of making 
Phalaris an author (D). 

The censures that are made from style and lan- 


[* The passage in question from Sir W. Temple's Essays, which Bentley 
omitted in his enlarged work, will be found in the prefatory matter to this 
volume.—D. ] 

ε Lib. iii. c. 7. f Ad Laért. p. 35. ¢ Epist. 1. 

» Poet. Hist. p. 88. 1 P, 332. 
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guage alone are commonly nice and uncertain, and 
depend upon slender notices. Some very sagacious 
and learned men have been deceived in those con- 
jectures, even to ridicule. The great Scaliger* pub- 
lished a few Iambics, as a choice fragment of an old 
Tragedian, given him by Muretus; who soon after 
confessed the jest, that they were made by himself. 
Boxhornius writ a commentary upon a small poem 
de Lite, supposed by him to be some ancient author’s; 
but it was soon discovered to be Michael Hospitalius’s, 
a late Chancellor of France. So that, if I had no 
other argument but the style, to detect the spurious- 
ness of Phalaris’s Epistles; I myself, indeed, should 
be satisfied with that alone, but I durst not hope to 
convince every body else. I shall begin therefore 
with another sort of proofs, that will affect the most 
slow judgments, and assure the most timid or in- 
credulous. 


(A) To shew Stobeeus’s approbation of Phalaris’s Epistles, 
I had observed, that he quoted three of them under the title 
Phalaris. The gentleman adds one more; and I should 
thank him for his liberality, had not any one of those three 
I mentioned been sufficient for my purpose. But when he 
says, Its Tit. coxvitl. and again in the Collection of Anto- 
nius and Maximus, and that I overlooked it (p. 31) ; for that 
I must beg his pardon. For I could hardly overlook the 
218th title of Stobeus, where there are but 12] in all. ’Tis 
not Title 218, but Page 218th ;i and not of Stobzus, but of 
Antonius that is printed at the end of him.¢ But the Title 


[5 See Scaliger in Varr. de Re Rust. p. 212. ed. Steph. 1578.—D.] 

ὁ Edit. Genev. 1609. . 

[t+ “ Mr. Boyle and his assistants are so often in the wrong, that it is barely 
“ doing justice to defend them when they are in the right. Boyle used the 
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of Stobzeus, that the Examiner would cite, is Lxxx1v. How 
far the Assistant, that consulted books for the Examiner 
(Preef.), may be chargeable with this mistake; or how far 
it goes towards a discovery that Mr. B. himself never looked 
into Stobeus, I will leave it for others to determine. 


(B) These three, said I, (Stobeus, Suidas, and Tzetzes) 
I think, are the only men among the Ancients that make any 
mention of them. I am sensible, how hazardous it is to 
publish books in great haste; where ’tis impossible not to 
commit some oversight or mistake. I could then call to 
mind three only; but the Examiner and his Assistant have 
found as many more; Photius in his Epistles, the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes, and Nonnus upon Greg. Nazianzen (p. 30). 
For his first author, Photius, I must own myself obliged to 
him; because that learned Patriarch plainly intimates his 
suspicions (as Mr. B. well observes), that the Epistles are 
not genuine, when he says, they are attributed to Phalaris 
(p. 32). This is honest and just in the gentleman (though 
he ridicules it in others) to fetch in a witness, that after all 
speaks against him (p. 29). Out of gratitude therefore for 
this fair dealing, 1Ἴ1 tell him something about his other two 
authors, that perhaps he is not yet aware of. 

First, The passage that is quoted out of the Scholiast - 
on Aristophanes! (with the Examiner’s leave) is spurious: 


“ Franckfort edition of Stobseus, fol. 1581, in which the collections of Stobeus, 
‘“‘ Antonius, and Maximus, are blended together, so that the title of Stobsus, 
“4 where the quotation from Phalaris occurs, is in other editions the 84th, but 
“ἴῃ the Franckfort the 218th. The 217th title belongs to Antonius and Maxi- 
‘ mus, and there is found the same quotation. The singular coincidence of the 
‘* number 218 led Bentley into this mistake.” Porson, in his Tracts, &c. ed. 
by Kidd, p. 814.—D.] 

k Tas els Φάλαριν ἐκεῖνον, οἶμαι, τὸν ᾿Ακραγάντινον τύραννον ἀναφερομένας ém- 
στολάς. Phot. Ep. 207. ᾿ 

1 Aristoph. Plut. ver. 142. Καταλύω, τὸ ἀφανίζω καὶ διαλύω . . . ds κἀνταῦθα. 
καὶ ὃ Φάλαρι:" εἰ βούλεσθε ἐμὲ τὸν πρὸς ὑμᾶς καταλῦσαι πόλεμον. See Phal. Ep. ὅ. 
[ἐμὲ not in Schol.—D.] 
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for there are other things not genuine, besides Phalaris’s 
Epistles. Tis not extant in Aldus’s original edition™ set 
out by Musurus, but was foisted in by the overseer of the 
press at Florence, and copied out afterwards at Basil and 
Geneva. And to shew that it was not taken out of some 
ancient MS. (as perhaps the Examiner will be ready to 
say) the same person has interpolated four passages more, 
but all out of printed books, Galen,® Athenzeus,° and Eu- 
stathius.P From the last of which authors there hangs 
an observation. 'The Examiner, after he has cited this 
Scholiast on Aristophanes, thus flourishes and insults; That 
very Scholiast, whom, one would think, the Doctor, by his citing 
him so often, had thoroughly read (p. 31). Now some per- 
haps may think still, and the rather upon this very account, 
that the Doctor had thoroughly read him; but that our 
Examiner had not, I have a small proof from his own words. 
This Scholiast, says he, 19 some centuries older than Suidas 
(p. 31). Now how could he say this, had he known that 
this Scholiast had cited Eustathius, who is some centuries 
younger than Suidas? For I suppose it appears manifestly, 
that the gentleman had no apprehension that the passage 
was foisted in. 

But some have thought Suidas younger than Eustathius 
himself. That point therefore must be settled ; for we have 
to deal with a shifting adversary, that, to avoid a thing | 
which presses him, will strike in with any opinion. Eu- 
stathius is known to have lived a.p. 1180. As for Suidas,4 
he has brought down a point of Chronology to the death of 
the Emperor Zimisces, that is, to the year of Christ 975. 
So that he seems to have writ his Lexicon between that time 
and the death of the succeeding Emperor, which was 1029. 
Wolfius indeed brings him much lower; for he says, he 


m™ Ven. 1498. Ὁ Edit. Basil. p. 43. ° P. 52, 65. 

PP, 52. 

9 Suid. v. Addu. ᾿Απὸ δὲ τοῦ Πορφυρογεννήτου ἕως τῆς τελευτῆς ᾿Ιωάννου τοῦ 
τὠμισκῇ, ἔτη κε. lege ἔτη te. 
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cites Metochita Logotheta,’ that lived in the beginning of 
the 14th century, in the times of the Paleologi. To whom 
learned men have answered, that that passage, or-any other 
of that sort, may be supposed to have been foisted in since 
Suidas’s death. But the whole thing is a mistake of Wol- 
fius’s. For the places he hinted at are in the words Afaf: 
and Νοθεύει, where Logotheta indeed is quoted; but not 
the Logotheta that Wolfius understood, Theodorus Meto- 
chita Logotheta, that died 1332 ; but Symeon Metaphrastus 
Logotheta, that flourished in the beginning of the 10th 
century. The words are, Logotheta in the Martyrdom of 
St. Thecla :* and The Exposition of Logotheta upon the Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Lucian.t Where the very word exposition, 
peradpacts, is a plain indication, that he means Symeon 
called Meradpacrys; but, which is certain demonstration, 
those two Discourses of Symeon’s are extant at this day. 
The reader too may be pleased to observe, that our author 
calls Symeon μακαρίτης, of blessed memory, which I believe 
is never used in Greek but of persons not long dead, and 
within the memory of him that says it. But Symeon was in 
office under Leo, who died 58 years before Suidas’s chrono- 
logy ends. If Suidas then was Symeon’s contemporary, he 
must have made his book soon after the death of Zimisces ; 
200 years before Eustathius. 

And then for the Examiner’s other author, which he 
would give me the credit of, Nonnus, in his Commentary on 
Gregory’s Invective; I thank him for his kind offer, but I 
cannot accept of it. _That poor writer is not Nonnus the 
Poet, the Author of the Dionysiacs and the Paraphrase of 
St. John’s Gospel, as learned men,* and, if I may presume 


* Atque adeo, cm Metochitam Logothetam citet, qui sub Palzologis vixit, 
apparet eum vix annis abhinc 300 Lexicon hoc composuisse. Hieron. Wolf. in 
Prefat. ad Suid. a. pv. 1544. 

" Ὁ Aoyobérns ἐν τῷ τῆς ἁγίας Θέκλης μαρτυρίῳ. Suid. ν. ΓΑβαξι. 

* Ἐν τῇ τοῦ μακαρίτον Λογοθέτον μεταφράσει, τῇ εἰς τὸ μαρτύριον τοῦ ἁγίου 
Λουκιανοῦ. Suid. v. Νοθεύει. 

Ὁ Simlerus in Biblioth. Dr. Cave. See Catal. Biblioth. Oxon. &c. 
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to guess, Mr. B. himself ‘have believed. “Tis true, I am no 
admirer of that Poet; I have the same opinion of his judg- 
ment and style, that Scaliger, and Cuneus, and Heinsius 
had. But he had great variety of learning, and may pass 
for an able Grammarian, though a very ordinary Poet. And 
I can never think so very mean of him, as to make him 
writer of that Commentary, so full of shameful mistakes. 
That Commentator interprets tas Φρυγῶν ἐκτομάς,Υ the 
castration of the Phrygians, to be the slashing and cutting 
their limbs. He says, Anaxarchus was pounded in a mortar 
by Archelaus the tyrant.¥ Here’s Archelaus of Macedonia, 
instead of Nicocreon of Cyprus. Besides that Archelaus 
was dead above 60 years before Anaxarchus’s time. When 
he explains Ἐπικτήτου σκέλος in Gregory,* he says, Epic- 
tetus’s leg was put in chains by a certain tyrant.) He knew 
not, it seems, that common story, that Epictetus was lame 
of one leg; and not by chains and imprisonment, but merely 
by a rheumatism. He says, Plato in Theetetus and every 
where brings in Socrates saying ὅτό καλὸς ὁ Θεαίτητος, 
Theetetus is handsome. Whereas Plato says directly the con~ 
trary, Νῦν δὲ οὐκ ἔστι καλὸς ὁ Θεαίτητος, Theetetus is. not 
handsome ;* as having ἃ flat nose and goggle eyes. But the 
merriest fancy of this writer is this very story of Phalaris, 
with which Mr. B. would enrich my Dissertation. Phalaris, 
says he, fo ingratiate himself with Dionysius the Tyrani, in- 
vented the Brazen Bull, and presented it to him. But Diony~ 
sius, detesting the cruelty of the invention, made the frst ex- 
periment upon Phalaris himself.» My. B, who is for drawing 
down Phalaris as low as he can, should have struck in 
methinks with this writer, who has drawn him down with a 
vengeance, even to Dionysius’s time, the xcrv. Olymp. the 
space of above sixscore years. Now, I conceive, it will be 
easily allowed, that Nonnus the Poet could not be guilty of 


v Num. ὅ, edit. Eton. w Num. 15. x Pp, 87. 
y Num. 14. _ * Num. 22. ® Plato in Theet. 
b Num. 48. ᾿ ᾿ ᾿ 
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these mistakes. But there are two errors of this Commenta- 
tor, that we have the Poet’s own assurance he could not 
have committed. Gregory says ἡ Κασταλία cealynras, the 
Castalian Fountain is put to silence.c This, the Commen- 
tator says, is Castalia at Antioch.1 But the Poet would 
have known it to be Castala of Parnassus; as these verses 
of his will witness : 


Ka) pla Παρνήσσοιο τινάσσετο φοιβάδος ἠχοῦς 
_Telrovos εἰσαΐοντα, καὶ ὀμφήεντι ῥεέθρῳ 
Κασταλίης πάφλαξε νοήμονος ἔνθεον ὕδωρ." 


The Commentator calls Bacchus Ζαγραῖος, which is bar- 
barous, instead of Zaypevs.f But the Poet writes it true, in’ 
a hundred places of his book ; 


Apxeyove Ζαγρῆϊ καὶ ὀψυγόνῳ Διονύσῳ. 


If the Commentary then carry the name of Nonnus, it must 
needs be some other Nonnus, and not the Author of the | 
Dionysiacs. Billius,® who first published it, out of a Library 
at Rhemes, calls it Patris Nonné collectio, &c. In Possevin’s 
Catalogue of the MSS. of the Escurial,4 it is Nonnus Abbas 
de Narrationibus, &c. Bishop Mountague, that first printed 
it in Greek, had it out of the Library at Vienna; and he 
ascribes it to Nonnus, upon the credit, I suppose, of Billius. 
For the original that he followed had no name at all; as it 
appears from his own edition,! and from Lambecius’s Cata- 
logue.J Tzetzes in his Chiliads cites this very book; but he 
attributes it to one Maximus. 


Περὶ τοῦ λέγοντος χρησμοῦ τὰς Θετταλὰς τὰς ἵππους, 
Μέμνηται μὲν καὶ Μάξιμος ἱστοριῶν τοῖς λόγοις, 

‘As ἱστορίας ἔγραψε Τρηγόριος ὁ μέγας" 

Ἔ πος δ᾽ οὐδὲν οὐδὲ βραχὺ τῶν τοῦ χρησμοῦ εἰρήκει." 


ε P. 104. ἃ Num. 14 Part. 2. © Nonni Dionys. iv. p. 180, 
f Num. 29. © In oper. Nazian. h Possev. Apparat. vol. ii. 
ΣΡ, 127. ὁ Lib. iii. p. 207. 


[5 Chil. ix. 864. p. 857. ed. Kiessling.—D.] 
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Maximus, says he, in his Commentary upon the Histories in 
Gregory, mentions the oracle about the Thessalian mares; but 
produces not one single verse of it. If the Examiner look in 
Gregory, p. 69, and in the Comment. Numd. 74. he will 
learn, what perhaps he knew not before, that John Tzetzes 
means no other Commentary than this very Nonnus, the 
Examiner’s noble present to me. 


(C) "Tis a keen reflection of Mr. B., That I name 
Fazellus, Cappellus, and Selden, not as a modest man would 
expect ; but only to shew how impossible it was for them to 
judge right, who had the misfortune to live before me (p. 32). 
_ I wish the gentleman had shewed his own modesty a little 
more in this particular. For what can any man expect from 
him, that will talk thus against his own knowledge? In the 
very same page I have cited Rhodoginus, Politian, Gyral- 
dus, and the most of that age, as falling in with my own 
opinion, that Phalaris is spurious. And yet I am said to 
suggest, that Fazellus and the rest could not possibly judge 
right, as having nobody to inform them, till I wrote upon 
the subject: though the youngest of those that judged right, 
whom I have cited in the same place, is older than ‘the 
eldest of these that Judged wrong. | 

(D) The Examiner shall see, that I will not persist in an 
error, when I am plainly confuted. I was persuaded, when 
I wrote my Dissertation, That nobody that read it would 
believe Phalaris an author. Here, I must confess, I was ih 
a mistake. For the Examiner, who assures us, he has read 
it and weighed it (p. 33), has writ a book of 200 pages to 
vindicate his Sicilian Prince (p. 43). But then, whether, as 
I said, I was mistaken in the nature and force of my proofs, 
or rather in the nature and force of my adversary; I leave 
that to the judgment of others. Ε 
The time of Phalaris’s tyranny cannot be pre- 


cisely determined: so various and defective are the 
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accounts of those that write of him. Eusebius sets 
the beginning of it Olymp. xxx1. 2. Phalaris apud 
Agrigentinos tyrannidem exercet; and the end of it 
Olymp. xxxvi. 2. Phalaridis tyrannis destructa. By 
which reckoning he governed xxvi.* years (A). 
But St. Hierom, out of some unknown chronologer 
(for that note is not extant in the Greek of Eusebius), 
gives a different time of his reign, above Lxxx. years 
later than the other; Olymp. 111. 4.; or, as other 
copies read it, tu. 2. Phalaris tyrannidem exercuit 
annos xv1. Which is agreeable to Suidas, who places 
him κατὰ τὴν νβ΄ ᾿Ολυμπιάδα, about the tu. Olympiad. 
If the former account be admitted, the cheat is mani- 
fest at first sight; for those Letters of Phalanis to 
Stesichorus and Pythagoras must of necessity be 
false. Because Stesichorus, by the earliest account, 
was but vi. years old at that supposed time of Pha- 
laris’s death; and Pythagoras was not taken notice 
of in Greece till Lxxx. years after it (B). But for the 
sake of Aristotle and Jamblichus, the first of whom 
makes Phalaris contemporary with Stesichorus, and 
the other with Pythagoras; and that I may prevent 
all possible cavils and exceptions; I am willing to 
allow the later account, the more favourable to 
the pretended Letters: his government commencing 
Olymp. 1111. 4., and expiring after xvi. years, Olymp. 
LVI. 3. 


(A) Mr. B. will not enter the controversy about Pha- 
laris’s age; but refers himself to another person to settle 
that point for him. But, however, he will nibble at some 


[* Old ed. “ xxxvi1.”—- While Bentley (see the opposite page) corrected 
one error of the press, he allowed another to creep in. — D.} 
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passages of this section, to shew his own great wit; though 
he borrows another man’s great reading. 

In the former edition, for xxxvi11. 2. it was printed 
xxxvil. 2. (p. 118.) Now a man of sense and honour would 
have passed this over, as a plain fault of the press; as it 
appeared from Eusebius, who is quoted for it, and from my 
allowing the sum of xxviir. years for Phalaris’s reign, which 
in the other way is but xxrv. And yet the Examiner anim- 
adverts on it for ten lines together. But at last, he is 
willing ¢o suppose xxxvil. a false print; which he does not 
out of justice and sincerity (let not the reader mistake him), 
but to draw on another cavil against the following pas- 
sage, a cavil that would not succeed if xxxvir. were truly 
printed. 

The case is thus: I had said, if Olymp. xxxviil. 2. was 
the time of Phalaris’s death, that Letter to Pythagoras must 
be spurious, for he was not taken notice of in Greece till 80 
years after. But, for Jamblichus’s sake, who made those 
two to be contemporaries, I would allow the later account, 
Olymp. tvu. 3. for Phalaris’s death. Here the gentleman 
has proved by the dint of arithmetic, that 1 contradict 
myself: for, by adding those 80 years to Ol. xxxviul. 
2., the product is Ol. uvii1. 2. Phalaris then was three 
years dead, before Pythagoras was taken notice of. They 
could not therefore be acquainted, as I said I would allow 
for Jamblichus’s sake. But here the gentleman makes use 
of a certain slight of hand, that is not fashionable among 
men of honour. He takes away the word contemporary, 
and in its room puts in acquaintance. Now that’s a point 
I need not allow, neither for Jamblichus’s sake nor Mr. B.’s, 
that Phalaris and Pythagoras had any acquaintance together. 
I granted, they were contemporaries; and ’tis not improbable 
that the tradition about their acquaintance was grounded 
upon that truth, that they lived at the same time. And I 
imagine they might, nay they must, have been contempora- 
ries, if the one died but three years before the other was 
Jamous. — 
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The Examiner, not content with this, makes a step out 
of his way, ¢o shew another instance of my inconsistency 
about Xerxes’s expedition (p. 119). He says, I put ἐξ in 
one place at Olymp. uxxiii. Here again the controversy 
lies between him and my printer, who for Lxxv. 1. (by mis- 
taking the two strokes of v) made it Lxx111. But his next 
attack is made upon myself. Pag. 85th, I say, the very nezi 
Olymp. after Xerzes’s expedition, Hiero was in the throne; 
and I quote Diodorus for tt. But Diodorus says in that very 
place,'| that Hiero came to the throne Olymp. uxxv. 3: 
Therefore here I am of opinion, that Xerzes’s expedition was 
Olymp. uxxtv. And yet Diodorus and I myself’ elsewhere 
place it Olymp. uxxv. See the penetration of our Examiner, 
if he once set about it. He makes coming to the throne, and 
being in the throne, to have the same signification. For the 
sum of his argument lies thus; Hiero camE fo the throne 
Olymp. uxxv.; therefore it cannot be said, he was in the 
throne Olymp. Uxxv1. Was there ever such a dangerous 
disputant? Upon the same foot he may argue all the 
princes in Christendom out of their thrones, if they are past 
the first year of their reigns. But it is well for them, that 
in his second Edition this terrible paragraph is left out. 
Neither should I have raised it up again out of its dust; 
but for the sake of those that may never see his second Edi- 
tion; and to shew it possible, even by Mr. B.’s own confes 
sion, that his animadversions may have other faults, besides 
satire and abuse. 

To take a short leave then of the Examiner; the very 
learned Mr. Dodwell, to whose Book now in the press 
Mr. B. has made his appeal for settling the time of Phalaris, 
was pleased, at my request, to oblige me with a sight of 
those sheets of his Book, where this question is handled. 
And there I find, that learned man has not only brought 
Phalaris down to Olymp. uxxi. 3. which is ux. years lower 
than chronologers had placed him before; but he has as- 


k P, 24. first edit: 1 Lib. xi. p. 39. 
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serted the Epistles too to be Phalaris’s own. I have leave 
to say, this part of his Book was printed before my Disser- 
tation was made; so that only two of my arguments, and 
not those neither in the manner that I urge them, are here 
considered by Mr. Dodwell. But we may expect that, in an 
Appendix to that noble work, he will pass a judgment upon 
the whole controversy. 

To inquire then as accurately as we can, into the Age 
of Phalaris; first, we have the authority of Eusebius and 
Hierom, who have furnished us with two accounts from dif- 
ferent authors. 

Ol. xxx1. 2. Phalaris’s tyranny began.™ 

Ol. xxxvi1. 2. Phalaris’s tyranny ended 

Ol. um. 4. Phalaris held his tyranny xvi. years.° 

Which xvi. years expire at Olymp. Lv11. 3. 

In all my Dissertation I have reckoned by this later ac- 
count; though some of the MS. copies of Eusebius date it 
vi. years before.P But I was resolved to avoid cavils, as 
much as lay in my power, and to shew all reasonable favour 
to the pretended Eyisiles. 

If we trace the footsteps of Phalaris’s age in the remains 
of other authors, I believe we shall find that there is no good 
warrant or authority to bring it down nearer to us than this 
last period of Eusebius. 

Syncellus puts the whole time of Phalaris within the 
bounds of Phraortes and Cyaxares’s reigns, that is, between 
Olymp. xxx. and xLvit. 

Phalaris was Tyrant of Agrigentum.4 

Phalarts was deposed from his tyranny* 

Now, though we should extend Phalaris’s life to the very 


m Phalaris apud Agrigentinos tyrannidem exercuit. 

® Phalaridis tyrannis destructa. 

° Phalaris tyrannidem exercuit ann. XVI. 

P See Pontacus’s edition of Euseb. 

4 Syncellus in Chron. Φάλαρις ᾿Ακραγαντίνων ἐτυράννησε. 
τ: Φάλαρις τυραννῶν κατελύθη. 
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last day of Cyaxares; yet it will end xii. years earlier than 
by Eusebius’s reckoning. 

Suidas says, He was Tyrant over all Sicily, about the iu. 
Olymp.2 Now allow, that he degan his tyranny at that time, 
though the words do not import so much; the interval 
between this and Eusebius’s period is xx11I. years, a very 
competent length for the duration of his reign. 

Orosius fixes his age to the beginning of Cyrus’s reign, 
after Astyages was deposed. But Cyrus’s reign commences 
Olymp. tv. 1. which falls x1. years within Eusebius’s period. 

Pliny says, The first Tyrant in the world was Phalaris 
at Agrigentum.™ This account will carry his age as high or 
higher than the earlier period in Eusebius, Ol. xxx1. 2. For 
Cypselus made himself Tyrant of Corinth Olymp. xxx. 3.;" 
or, as others say, xxx. 3.% But at least it will secure it from 
sinking below the later period, L111. 4. For there was good 
store of Tyrants in the world before and about that time. 
To mention a few of them; Periander succeeded his father 
Cypselus at Corinth Olymp. xxxvim. And he married the 
daughter of Procleesy Tyrant of Epidaurus. He had a 
namesake, a cousin-german,? that was Tyrant of Ambracia; 
and an acquaintance with Thrasybulus,® who was Tyrant of 
Miletus. Pittacus was Tyrant of Lesbos» Olymp. xtvu. 3. 
And he slew Melanchrus® Olymp. ΧΙ,11.. who was Tyrant 
there before him. This Melanchrus, I believe, is meant in 
that verse in Hephestion :4 


Μέλαγχρος αἰδὼς ἄξιος és πόλιν. 


5 Suid. νι Φαλ. τυραννήσας Σικελίας ὅλης κατὰ τὴν vB ὀλυμπιάδα. 

* Oros. i. 20. Ea tempestate, Phalaris Siculus Agrigentinos arrepta tyral- 
nide depopulabatur. 

ἃ Plin, Hist. Nat. vii. 56. Tyrannus primus fuit Phalaris Agrigenti. 


Y Herodot. Diog. Laert. _ © Arist. Polit. = Aristot. Laert. 
Υ Laért. in Periand. Herodot. 2 Laért. ibid. Arist. Polit, 

* Herod. Plut. Conviv. viz. Sap. Laért. 

Ὁ Laért. in Pittaco. © Laért.ibid. Suid. v. Πίττακος. 


4 Hephzst. Enchir. p. 46. (= 80. ed. Gaisf.—D.] 
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For it appears plainly to be a verse of Alcseus’s, who with 
his brothers assisted Pittacus in killing Melanchrus.¢ Tyn- 
nondas was Tyrant of Eubceaf before the year that Solon 
was Archon, which was Olymp. xtv1. 3. But there is one 
that ‘tis almost impossible Pliny should forget, I mean 
Pisistratus Tyrant of Athens, who began his government 
Olymp. trv. 4.8 They will put an affront then upon that 
great Historian and Naturalist, who shall attempt to bring 
Phalaris lower than the later period in Eusebius. 

But I believe the age of Phalaris may be best of all deter- 
mined out of Pindar and his Scholiast. Pindar, in an Ode 
to Theron Tyrant of Agrigentum, calls him and his family 
Ἐμμενίδαι, Emmenide.» Which the Scholiast thus ex- 
plains: “‘ Emmenida, the family of Theron. Telemachus, that 
© DEPOSED Puaxaris Tyrant of Agrigentum, was the father 
of Emmenides, he of Ainesidamus, he of Theron and Xeno- 
“4 crates. Theron’s son was Thrasydeus, and Xenocrates’s 
“ς Thrasybulus.’’' 

The genealogy lies thus : . 

1. Telemachus, who deposed Phalaris. 
2. Emmenides. 

3. Ainesidamus. 

4. Theron. } { 4, Xenocrates. 
5. Thrasydeus. 5. Thrasybulus. 

These being descended in a direct line, the son from the 
father; if we can but certainly fix the age of any one of 
them, we may gather from thence the time of the first, and 
consequently of Phalaris that was deposed by him. For, 
allowing thirty years for every generation, or rather an hun- 


e Laért. f Plutarch. in Solone. s Marm. Arundel. 


h Ἐμὲ δ᾽ ὧν xa 
Θυμὸς ὀτρύνει φάμεν, Ἐμμενίδαις 
Θήρωνί τ᾽ ἐλθεῖν | κῦδος. Pind. 111. Olymp. 


i Τηλεμάχου, καταλύσαντος τὸν τῶν ᾿Ακραγαντίνων τύραννον Φάλαριν, παῖς 
γίνεται Ἐμμενίδης, οὗ Αἰνησίδαμος, οὗ Θήρων καὶ Ἐενοκράτης. Θήρωνος δὲ, Θρασυ- 
δαῖος, Ἐενοκράτους δὲ, Θρασύβουλος. Schol. ad locum. 

_ J Eustath. et Schol. vetus ad a’ Iliad. Οἱ παλαιοὶ τὰς γενεὰς ἐψήφιζον ἕως 
τῶν τριάκοντα. | 
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dred years to three generations,« which was the common rule 
and measure set by the ancient historians, we shall come at 
last to the period we seek for. 

The same genealogy is repeated again in the Scholia 
upon the Fifth Ode of Pyth., out of an ancient historian, 
Hippostratus, who wrote a Treatise of the Sicilian families :! 
only here, by an error of the copier, Ainesidamus is left out 
of the list. But that it is no more than a bare omission of 
the scribe, is apparent from that other passage above, and 
from Pindar™ himself, and Herodotus; both of whom, being 
contemporaries with Theron, call him the son of Asnesi- 
damus. 

There’s a third table of Theron’s pedigree, in the Second 
Ode of Olymp., where Pindar saying, that Theron’s family 
was derived from Thersander; the Scholiast reckons the 
whole stem of them thus: “ Cdipus, Polynices, Thersander, 
“4 Tisamenus, Antesion” Theras, Samus, who had two sons, 
“<< Clytius, who dwelt in the island Thera, and Telemackus, 
“‘ who went with some forces to Sicily, and settled himself 
““ there.”° The descendants of 

1, Telemachus are, 
2. Chalciopeus. 

3. Ainesidamus. 
4. Theron. 

*Tis observable, that he that was named Emmenides 
above is here called Chalciopeus. But this difference is of 
no consequence in our present inquiry, since in both ac- 


K Herod. ii. c. 142. Γενεαὶ τρεῖς ἀνδρῶν ἑκατὸν tred ἔστι. Clemens Alex. 
Strom, i. Els μέντοι τὰ ἑκατὸν ἔτη τρεῖς καταλέγονται yeveal. So Dionys. Hali- 
carnas, 1}. i. p. 120. from Numa Olymp. xvi. 8. to Pythagoras Olymp. 1. |. 
which makes 134 years, are τέσσαρες ὅλαι yeveal, four generations. 

1 Ἱππόστρατος ὃ τὰ περὶ Σικελίας γενεαλογῶν. 

m Pind. 11. Olymp. πρέπει τὸν Αἰνησιδάμου, speaking of Theron. Herod. 
vii. 165. Θήρωνος τοῦ Αἰνησιδήμον ᾿Ακραγαντίνων μουνάρχου. 

= In the Scholiast here, it’s "Avreofwy ; but the true reading is Αὐτεσίων. See 
Herodotus, p. 350. Apollodorus, p. 142. Pausanias in several places; and the 
Scholiast himself, on Pyth. 1v.—[ Addenda. | 

© Συλλέξας δύναμιν, ἔρχεται els Σικελίαν, καὶ κρατεῖ τῶν τόπων. 
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counts there is the same number of persons. Nay, we have 
the firmer ground to go upon for this little variation. For 
because these differing genealogies must have been taken 
from different authors; we have now a double authority for 
the number of the generations. 

To proceed then in our search after some characters of 
time. Xenocrates, of the rvth generation, got the prize at 
the Pythian games in Pythiad the xxrv., which falls in with 
Olymp. uxxii. 3.P Supposing then that Xenocrates was but 
kxx. years old at the time of that victory, and Telemachus 
cL. when he deposed Phalaris; which is an allowance very 
favourable in behalf of the Epistles; there’s yet an interval 
of fourscore and ten years, and Phalaris’s death must be 
placed at Olymp. u. 1. which is above the period of Euse- 
bius. 

But we have more notes of time, relating to his brother 
[heron. He was victor’ at the Olympian games Olymp. 
LXxvil., and died the same year, in the xvith of his reign.‘ 
So that he came to the crown Olymp. txxi11.1. He had a 
jaughter Demarete, that was married to Gelon Tyrant of 
Syracuse before Lxxv. 1.5 Let Theron then be xxi. years 
yid when he entered upon his government, which is an 
Wllowance scanty enough, since he had not the crown by 
raccession, but obtained -it by policy and interest ;* and let 
1is daughter Demarete be xx. years of age at Olymp. Lxxv., 
ind Telemachus xu. as before, when Phalaris was deposed : 
he collected number of years is cx.; which will carry Pha- 
aris’s death as high as Olymp. xxvii. 2. 

Thus, we see, Eusebius, Hierom, Syncellus, Orosius, 
Suidas, Pliny, Hippostratus, and the Scholiast on Pindar, 
we all pretty well agreed in placing the time of Phalaris’s 


» Pindar. Schol. ad 11. Isth. Οὗτος δὲ ὁ Hevoxpdrns οὗ μόνον “FoOua νενίκη- 
‘ey ἵπποις, ἀλλὰ καὶ Πύθια τὴν εἰκοστὴν τετάρτην Mubidda, ὧς ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἀνα- 
᾿ράφει. See too, ad vi. Pyth. 

4 Schol. Pindari ad 11. Olymp. ¥ Diodor. Sic. p. 39. 

5 Diodor. p. 21. Timeeus apud Schol. Pindar. 11. Olymp. 

* Polyznus, lib. vi. 
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death above the tv111. Olympiad. And there will be occa 
sion of adding several remarks in confirmation of their testi- 
mony; as we examine the opinion of the learned Mr. 
Dodyell. ᾿ 

The sum of his first argument" for bringing Phalaris 
down so much lower, turns upon these authorities. 

“5 Phalaris was contemporary with Stesichorus;" and sur- 
“‘ vived him.” But Stesichorus was alive Olymp. uxxi11. 3.’ 

Where, without doubt, the reader has already observed, 
that the principal part of the argument, Stesichorus’s sur- 
viving of Phalaris, is plainly begging the question. For it 
has no voucher but the Epistles of Phalaris, the very book 
that’s under debate. This particular then must be laid 
aside; and without it, the whole argument has no force at 
all. For Stesichorus might be alive Olymp. Lxx111. 3., and 
yet be contemporary with Phalaris, even by Eusebius’s 
account. Stesichorus lived to be uxxxv. years old.y He 
might be xx1. then at Olymp. Lv1t. 3., the time of Phalaris’s 
death according to Eusebius. 

Nay, the other branches of this argument are either for 
us, or at least not against us. Tzetzes, who says Phalaris 
lived in Stesichorus’ and Pythagoras’s time,” is a witness of 
no credit in this particular; for, as Mr. D. himself acknow- 
ledges, he had it from the Epistles, which he often cites ἴῃ 
his Chiliads, And Aristotle’s story® of Stesichorus’s fable 
about the Horse and the Stag, when the Himermans had 
made Phalaris.their general, and were going to allow him ὃ 
guard, is a little to be suspected ; because Conon, a writer in 
Julius Cesar’s time, gives us the very same. narrative, but, 
instead of Phalaris, he says it was Gelon that Stesichorus 
spoke οὔ And the circumstances of Gelon’s history seem 
to countenance Conon. For Gelon was in great favour and 
esteem with the Himerseans. When their city was besieged 


" De Cyclis V. Diss. v. sect. 10. v Aristot. Jo. Tzetzes. 
W Phal. Ep. x Marm. Arund. - Y Lucian. in Macrob. 
* Ad Hesiod. p. 8. * Arist. in Rhetor. 


> Conon, Narrat. 42. 3 
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by Himilco, Olymp. uxxv. 1., he came and raised the siege 
with a total defeat of all the Carthaginian forces.° Upon 
which almost all the cities of Sicily, even those that had 
opposed him before, came and made their submission to 
him. Stesichorus then might say his fable upon that occa- 
sion ; or perhaps long before, upon some other account that 
we now know not of, before Gelon obtained the government 
of Syracuse. If we suppose then, with the Arundel Marble, 
that Stesichorus lived Olymp. ixxr11. 3., it exactly agrees 
with the age of Gelon, and Conon’s account of the story may 
seem more credible than Aristotle’s. And then all the argu- 
ment, that would settle Phalaris’s age from the time of Ste- 
sichorus, will vanish into nothing. : 

But, if any one will pay so much deference to the de- 
served authority of Aristotle, as to believe the story upon his 
word, I will not contest it with him. Let it be true then, 
that Stesichorus made this speech upon Phalaris. So far is 
this from being a reason to bring Phalaris lower, that it 
rather ties and fastens him up to the period of Eusebius. 
For Suidas says, Stesichorus was born Olymp. xxxvit. and 
died uvi., which makes him fourscore years of age; and 
wants but five years of Lucian’s reckoning. Eusebius places 
him ‘higher still; for he says, he flourished: Olymp. xu11. I. 
and died Olymp. tv. 1. Alli this is confirmed by another 
passage of Suidas, where he says, Simonides was μετὰ Στη- 

rixopov τοῖς χρόνοις, after Stesichorus’s time ;4 as in another 
place he says, Stesichorus was after Alcman’s time. Now 
28-Aleman, who flourished Olymp. xxvil., was dead when. 
3tesichorus was born, Olymp. xxxvi1.; so Stesichorus died 
Olymp. 1,01.» the very time that Simonides was born accord- 
ing to Suidas. If we admit therefore of. these testimonies 
about Stesichorus’s age, and of Aristotle’s testimony about 


ς Diod. xi. p. 18 and 21. dV, Σιμωνίδης. 
© Τοῖς δὲ χρόνοις ἦν νεώτερος ᾿Αλκμᾶνος τοῦ λυρικοῦ. Suid. v. Στησιχ. Cyril. 
contra Jul. OL μβ. Στησίχορος ἐγνωρίζετο. 
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his transaction with Phalaris, both together make a new 
argument for the period of Eusebius. 

But then the Arundel Marble lies cross in our way, that 
makes Stesichorus come into Greece no sooner than Olymp. 
LxxilI. 3.£ I have a great veneration for that incomparable 
monument; but I cannot but dissent from it m this parti- 
cular, both upon the authorities already produced, and for a 
reason that I will now propose, and submit to the reader’s 
judgment. Simonides, as I will shew immediately, was no — 
less than LxxiI. years old Olymp. uxxi11. 3., the year that 
Stesichorus came into Greece according to the Marble. 
And I think that even Stesichorus himself can scarce be - 
supposed older; for Lxx1I. is a competent age to undertake 
such a long voyage. Simonides then, if the Marble say 
true, was as old as Stesichorus: but we have Simonides's 
own word to the contrary, where he cites Stesichorus in 
company with Homer, as an ancient author :§ he is speaking 
of Meleager: 


Ὃς δουρὶ πάντας γίκασε νέους 

Δινάεντα βαλὼν ‘Avavupov ὕπερ 

Πολυβότρυος ἐξ Ἰωλκοῦ. 

Οὕτω γὰρ Ὅμηρος ἠδὲ Στησίχορος | ἄεισε λαοῖς. 


That excelled all the young men in casting the javelin, throw- 
ing it from Iolcus over the river Anaurus ; as Homer and Ste- 
sichorus sung to the people. Now I appeal to any man of 
᾿ Judgment and acquaintance with the writings of the ancients, 
if he can think Simonides would speak thus of one of his 
contemporary lyrics. They were all rivals and enemies one 


4 °A@’ od Στησίχορος ὃ ποιητὴς els τὴν ᾿Ελλάδα ἀφίκετο. Marm, Arund. 
 Apud Atheneum, lib. iv. p. 172. [= ii. 170. ed. Schw. — 
66 Lege, 
ὃς -------....«..-- δουρὶ πάντας 
νίκασε νέους ὑπὲρ δι- 
νάεντα βαλὼν “Avaupoy, κ. τ. A. 
Sunt sex Ionici ἃ majore.”” Dobree, Advers. ii. 366.—D. ] 
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to another. Pindar sometimes makes reflections upon Bac- 
chylides, and this Simonides that we are speaking of ;5 and 
*tis always to their disparagement. Much less then would 
Simonides’s covetous humour that the ancients tax him of,i 
which made him envy all that intercepted any gain from 
him, have suffered him to do honour to Stesichorus, in join- 
ing him with Homer, had that Himersan been then alive to 
have rivalled him in his trade. Perhaps it may be objected, 
that Simonides, though he was of a good age at Olymp. 
LXx11I. 3. might not be an author till afterwards; and so 
Stesichorus might be dead before Simonides set up for a 
poet. But Herodotus) gives an answer to this, when he 
says, that Simonides made odes upon Eualcidas of Eretria 
for his victories at the Olympian or some of the other games. 
For Eualcidas was killed* just after the burning of Sardes, 
which was Olymp. Lx1x. So that Simonides was famed for 
his poetry for at least twenty years. before Stesichorus came 
into Greece, according to the Marble. 

It remains now, that I give an account of Simonides’s 
age. There are three periods in the Arundel Marble, where 
Simonides is mentioned. 

1. Olymp. uxxi1. 4. Simonides, the grandfather of Simo- 
nides the Poet, a poet too himself, ..... at Athens. 

2. Olymp. uxxv. 3. Simonides, the son of Leoprepes, the 
Cean, that found the art of memory, got the prize at Athens 
as teacher of a chorus, when Adimantus was Archon.™ 

3. Olymp. uxxvir. 4. Simonides the Poet died, being 90 
years old, when Theagenides was Archon.” 


bh Vide Od. 11. Olymp. and 111. Nem. and 11. Isth. 
i Pind. 11. Isth, Callimachus apud Scholiast. Athenzus, p. 656. [=V. 889. 
ed. Schw.—D.] Synes. Ep. 49. Suid. v. Σιμων. 


3 Herod. v. 102. k Herod. ibid. 

1 Σιμωνίδης ὃ Σιμωνίδου πάππος τοῦ ποιητοῦ, ποιητὴς ὧν καὶ .... ypot, Kal 
Δαρεῖος τελευτᾷ. 

™ Σιμωνίδης ὃ Λεωπρεποῦς, ὁ Κεῖος, ὃ τὸ μνημονικὸν εὑρὼν, ἐνίκησεν ᾿Αθήνῃσιν 
διδάσκων, ἄρχοντος ᾿Αθήνῃσιν..... μάντου. 


3 Σιμωνίδης ὁ ποιητὴς ἐτελεύτησεν βιοὺς ἔτη ἐνενήκοντα, ἄρχοντος ᾿Αθήνῃσιν 
@ea.... νίδου. 
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The learned editors of the Marmora® have committed 
some mistakes in the explication of these three periods ; but 
I think I have met with something that will set the whole 
matter right. 

The person in the second period was our Simonides the 
Lyric, who made an epigram upon his own victory ; this very 
victory here mentioned, when Adimantus was Archon: ’tis 
extant in the Scholiast on Hermogenes.P 


Ἤρχε μὲν Adelwavtos ᾿Αθηναίοις, ὅτ᾽ ἐνίκα 
Ἀντιοχὶς φυλὴ δαιδαλέον τρίποδα" 

Ἐεινοφίλου δέ τις vids Ἀριστείδης ἐχορήγει 
Πεντήκοντ᾽ ἀνδρῶν καλὰ μαθόντι χορῷ. 

Ἀμφὶ διδασκαλίῃ δὲ Σιμωνίδῃ ἕσπετο κῦδος 


Ὀργδωκονταέτει παιδὶ Δεωπρεπέος.α 


The substance of it is this: That, in the year when Adimantus 
was Archon at Athens, the chorus of the tribe Antiochis got 
the prize, Aristides being the furnisher of it, and Simonides 
the son of Leoprepes the teacher, who was then 80 years old. 
*Tis as plain, I think, as the sun at noon-day, that the 
Marble and the epigram speak of the same victory. And we 
have it here from Simonides’s own mouth, that the 80th year 
of his age falls in with Olymp. uxxv. 3. in Adimantus’s 
government. And of this same victory and epigram, the 
words of Valerius Maximus are to be understood: Simo- 
nides, says he, HIMSELF ‘glories, that he was teacher of a 
chorus in the uxxxth year of his age And for those other 


ο Vid. notas Seldeni et Lydiati. ᾿ς ΒΡ, 410. 
4 A part of it is produced by Plutarch (An Seni, &c.): EY γε Σιμωνίδης μὲν ἐν 
γήρᾳ χοροῖς ἐνίκα, καὶ τοὐπίγραμμα δηλοῖ τοῖς τελευταίοις ἔπεσιν, 


᾿Αμφὶ διδασκαλίῃ δὲ Σιμωνίδῃ ἕσπετο κῦδος 
᾿Ογδωκονταέτῃ παιδὶ Λεωπρεπέος. [Adden.] 


[Ἤρχεν ᾿Αδείμαντος μὲν. Gaisford, P. M. G. i. 877: and so Dobree conjectures; 
Advers. ii. 366.—D. ] 
* Val. Max. viii. 7. Simonides poeta octogesimo anno et docuisse se carmina 


et in eorum certamen descendisse ipse gloriatur. 
® 
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words of the Marble, ὁ τὸ μνημονικὸν εὑρὼν, who invented 
the art of memory, Simonides himself is the best commen- 
tator. For in this very year he made an epigram in com- 
mendation of his memory :§ 


Μνήμῃ δ᾽ οὔ τινα φημὶ Σιμωνίδῃ ἰσοφαρίξειν 


‘OySwxovraéres παιδὶ Δεωπρεπέος. 


Nobody, says he, has a memory like to Simonides, who am 80 
years of age, the son of Leoprepes. 

And now that we have established this point, ’tis an easy 
matter to explain the third period in the Marble; which be- 
longs to the same Simonides. For he was 80 years old 
Olymp. uxxv. 3.; and, says the Marble, Olymp. txxvit. 4. 
Simonides died at 90. Now the interval between those two 
Olympiads: is 1x. complete years, and inclusively x. And 
with this the testimonies of Suidast and Aristophanes’s 
Scholiast exactly agree. Simonides, say they, lived 89 years, 
and died Olymp. uxxvit1. They were 89 complete years, 
and he had just entered upon the 90th" And what the 
Marble puts at Olymp. Lxxvit. 4., Suidas, with Diodorus and 
others, puts at yxxviu1.1. For the Archontes in the Marble 
are all along one year before the accounts of other chrono- 
logers. 

And then the first period in the Marble will have little 
of difficulty, since both the others are settled. The Simo- 
nides there mentioned was grandfather to him that we have 
been speaking of. The pedigree lies thus: 

Simonides. 
Leoprepes. 
Simonides. 
"Tis a known thing, that among the ancient Greeks the 


* Arist. Orat. tom. iii. p. 645. [Gaisford, P. M. G. i. 377. Mvfhunv.—D.] 

* Suid. v. Σιμων. Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. p. 362. [=A Schol. to ed. Bekk. 
p. 180.—D,] 

5 Lucian says, above 90. ὑπὲρ τὰ ἐνενήκοντα. in Macrob. 
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name of the grandfather was commonly given to the nephew, 
according to that of the poet,’ 


Ἱππόνικος Καλλίου, κἀξ Ἱππονίκου Καλλίας. 


Now suppose this Simonides was no more than xu. years 
old when his nephew was born; at this Olympiad in the 
Marble, Lxx11. 4. he must be crx. So that I would fill up 
the gap in the Inscription thus; ποιητὴς ὧν καὶ αὐτὸς τε- 
λευτᾷ Ἀθήνῃσιν, Simonides the Poet pirp at Athens. For 
what else can he be mentioned here for, at that exceeding 
old age? 

Now to sum up our argument about Stesichorus: If 
Simonides was Lxxx. years old at Olymp. Lxxv. 3., as we 
have proved beyond all contradiction; he must then have 
been Lxx11. years of age at Olymp. Lxx111. 3., the year that 
Stesichorus took his voyage into Greece, according to the . 
Marble. And this was the thing that I undertook to prove; 
and I conceive that the whole is a clear and convincing 
evidence, that Stesichorus’s age was much earlier than the 
Marble has placed it. 

But however, if any one will still be so obstinate as to 
prefer the sole authority of the Marble before all the other 
proofs that we have produced against it ; he will take a most 
effectual and compendious way to ruin the credit of Phalaris’s 
Epistles. For, in short, if the date of Stesichorus’s age be 
true in the Marble, the Epistles are certainly false. For if 
Stesichorus was alive Olymp. uxx111. 3., the pretended Pha- 
laris was then in the throne; because he speaks of Stesi- 
chorus’s death in several places.~ But two whole years 
before that time, Olymp. txxu1. 1., as Diodorus assures 
us,* there was another Tyrant of Agrigentum, Theron the 
son of Ainesidamus; and two years more before that, his 
brother Xenocrates, living in the same city,Y won the victory 


’ Aristoph. Aves, p. 879. [=v. 283. ed. Bekk.—D.] Ep. 15, 81, 83, 54, 103. 
x Diod. p. 89. . Υ Pindar. Schol. ad γι. Pyth. et 11. Isth. 
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at the xxiv. Pythiad, which is coincident with Olymp. 
Lxx1I. 3. And if any body can think he put in at that 
prize with his chariot, while Phalaris was Tyrant, 1 wish 
him joy of his opinion. 

The very learned Mr. Dodwell,® being sensible that Pha- 
laris could not be alive uxx111. 3., because Theron was then 
in the throne, sets both his and Stesichorus’s death Iv. 
_years before that time, Olymp. txxi1. 3.; and so leaves 
Theron the space of two years to make his way to the 
crown, Olymp. uxxi11. 1. But it seems he was not aware 
of the Scholiast on Pindar,® who, from a good author, Hip- 
postratus, himself too a good author, makes not Theron, but 
his great-grandfather Telemachus, to be one of Phalaris’s 
deposers. Neither was Theron the next Tyrant of Agrigen- 
tum immediately after Phalaris, as Mr. D. here supposes ; 
but first there was one Alcamenes,® and after him one Al- 
cander who had a very prosperous reign. But besides this, 
why must Stesichorus die at Olymp. Lxx1. 3.? Either let 
us follow the Marble, or let it alone. Ifwe reject the au- 
thority of the Marble, Stesichorus must be supposed to die 
about Olymp. tv1., as the other authors affirm: if we adhere 
to it, then he lived till Olymp. uxxi11. 3., after Phalaris’s 
death. And ’tis observable, that the Marble does not say, 
he died Olymp. uxxi11. 3.; but ἀφίκετο eis τὴν Ἑλλάδα, 
he then went into Greece, as Gorgias and other Sicilians did, 
to get money and fame. So that he might survive that 
period many years, according to the Marble; which is still a 
further. confutation of Phalaris’s Epistles. Yet Mr. D. first 
interprets the Marble, as if that was said to be the last year 
of Stesichorus’s life ; and then, for the sake of the Episiles, 
without any other author to warrant him, he cuts that life 1v. 
years shorter. 

Ξ De Cyclis Vet. p. 261. * See above, p. 108. 

b Heraclides Ponticus de Politiis. Μετὰ τὸν Φάλαριν ᾿Αλκαμένης παρέλαβε 
τὰ πράγματα, καὶ μετὰ τοῦτον ΓΑλκανδρος προέστη ἀνὴρ ἐπιεικής" καὶ εὐθένησαν 
οὕτως, ds περιπόρφυρα ἔχειν ἱμάτια. [᾿Αλκαμένης and εὐθένησαν are emendations 
of Bentley for ᾿Αλκμάνης and εὐσθένησαν. See Koeler’s note on Her. Pont. 
Fragm. pp. 89, 90.—D.] 

VOL. I. Q 
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The second argument that Mr. Dodwell brings to es- 
tablish his new opinion about Phalaris’s age, may be summed 
up in this form: 

“ς Pythagoras was at Agrigentum at the time of Phalaris’s 
“5 death, and was the principal occasion of it. But Pythagoras 
“ς was never in Sicily till after the Pythagorean college at 
“ς Crotona was burnt by Cylon, which was Olymp. Lxx11. 2. 
“ς Phalaris therefore was not dead before that Olympiad.” 

I am very sorry to differ from this learned man’s judg- 
ment in a point of chronology, where he is so great a master. 
But, having examined the whole story of Pythagoras as care-_ . 
fully as I can, I am quite of another opinion in every part of ᾿ 
this argument. For I think it more probable, that Pytha- 
goras had no concern in the deposing of Phalaris; and that 
he was in Sicily before Cylon’s conspiracy; and that the 
time of that conspiracy was before Olymp. Lxx11. 

The chief actor in deposing Phalaris was Telemachus, an 
ancestor of Theron’s; as we have seen already in the Scho- 
liast of Pindar. And the thing was done four generations 
before ever Pythagoras set foot in Sicily, in Mr. D.’s way of 
reckoning. Jamblichus is the first and only man that gives 
Pythagoras any share in that action. Laértius and Porphyry, 
who have written the life of our philosopher, have: not one 
word of it. And how could they omit such.a singular 
thing, had they known it? or where could Jamblichus, that 
came after them, and did little else but pillage their writings, 
discover this new piece of history? ’Tis observable, that he 
cites no author for it; which he ought to have done if he 
could, because this was one of the greatest strokes in his 
whole narrative, and was a thing unsaid before. Porphyry 
indeed says, When Pythagoras came to Italy and Sicily, he 
restored several cities there to their liberty ; Crotona, Sybaris, 
Catana, Rhegium, Himera, AGRIGENTUM, Tauromenium, and 
others... And Lucian, whether in jest or earnest, makes 
Phalaris brag of Pythagoras’s company.4 These two pas- 


© Porph. Vit. Pyth. p. 189. 4 Luc. in Phal. 1 
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sages, perhaps, were the sole foundation of Jamblichus’s 
story. For if Pythagoras conversed with Phalaris, and de- 
livered Agrigentum out of slavery; here was a fair occasion 
offered to Jamblichus, to put both ends together, and dress 
up his legend. 

But, if we should allow Jamblichus’s story for a truth, 
we need no other argument against Mr. D. but the very 
story itself, to prove the Epistles a cheat. For the Epistles 
make the tyrant and the philosopher to be very good friends, 
and have five months’ pleasant conversation together ;5 and the 
tyrant talks of Providence like any Pythagorean, While the 
governing Providence, says he, preserves the same system of 
the world But Jamblichus’s Phalaris is the very reverse 
of this. He is all fury and blasphemy, a rank atheist, he 
reviles and contemmns the gods, he denies prophecy and pro- 
vidence ; he contrives Pythagoras’s death, and Pythagoras 
effects his. How can these two stories hang together? If 
Jamblichus’s account be true, the Epistles must be false. I 
must own, it’s beyond my little understanding, to reconcile 
them ; let others attempt it. 

And again, this same story of Jamblichus plainly proves 
against Mr. D. that Pythagoras was in Sicily before Olymp. 
uxx1I. ὃ. Jamblichus indeed says nothing about the time 
when Pythagoras deposed Phalaris: but since he brings in 
Abaris the Hyperborean in company with Pythagoras at the 
time of the action; we are assured by that circumstance, 
that the date must be much earlier than Mr. D. has placed it. 
The time when Abaris came into Greece is very variously 
told; some put it at Olymp. 111., others at xx1., others much 
lower ;i which very diversity is a good argument that he 
came not so late as Mr. D. sets him, when chronology was 
pretty certain. But there is one authority beyond exception. 


© Ep. 74. Πέμπτον ἥδε μῆνα συνεῖναι μεθ' ἡδονῆς. 
f Ep. 104. Ἕως ἂν ἡ διοικοῦσα πρόνοια τὴν αὐτὴν ἁρμονίαν τοῦ κόσμου φυ- 


© Jambl. p. 184, 5, 6. bh Jambl. ibidem. 
i Harpocrat. et Suidas, v. "ABapss. 
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Pindar says,.He came in Creesus’s time; who was conquered 
by Cyrus Olymp. urx.J And with him Eusebius and _Syn- 
cellus agree, both of them placing him about the reign of 
Croesus. Now Pindar himself was xxx. years old at that 
very year, Olymp. Lxx11. 2., when Mr. D. makes Abaris to 
have been in Greece.* But if Abaris had been truly there 
at that time, surely Pindar at xxx. years of age would hare 
had better information, and not have cast him back to the 
reign of Croesus, above 50 years before. 

If we admit then of Jamblichus’s narrative, we must 
place the time much higher than Mr. Dodwell has done. 
The only reason that Mr. D. has for it is this, That Pytka- 
goras did not go into Sicily till after Cylon’s conspiracy! 


Which, with submission, I think is a very precarious asser- — 


on. *Tis true, he did not leave Italy for good and all till that 
time; but what forbids us to suppose, he might make now 
and then a short voyage into Sicily? Why Justin says, He 
came to Crotona, and continued there for twenty years.™ But 
this imports no more, than that generally and for the main 
he resided at Crotona ; ’tis not to be so rigidly taken, 88 if he 
never had went out of town. For he was frequently at Meta- 
pontium, and Tarentum, and the neighbouring cities 5 why 
may-we not then as well suppose him to have stept into 
Sicily? Porphyry and Jamblichus talk of his journeys in 
Sicily,° long before they say a word of Cylon’s conspiracy. 
‘Nay, we have the express testimonies of them both, that he 
was in Sicily before that time. For they say, He was present 
the same day both at Tauromenium in Sicily, and Metapontium 
in Italy, at the meetings of his scholars.P But ’tis agreed by 
all, that he had no society of scholars at Metapontium, or 


2 Harpoc. Ὁ δὲ Πίνδαρος κατὰ Κροῖσον τὸν Λυδῶν βασιλέα (φησὶν “ABapy 
παραγενέσθαι). 

k Pindar born Ol. Lxv., forty years old at Xerxes’s expedition, Ol. υαχνύ. 1. 
Suid. 

1 De Cyclis Vet. p. 26. m Justin. xx. 5. chm annos xx. Crotonz egisset. 

Ὁ Livy, i. 18. Porpbyr. p. 189. ° Porph. 189. Jamb. 46. 

P Porph. 192, Jamb. 128. Καὶ διειλέχθαι κοινῇ τοῖς ἑκατέρωθι ἑταίροις. 
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any where in Italy, after that villany of Cylon; almost all 
his followers being burnt or killed then, except Archippus 
and Lysis. 

Neither can I assent to Mr. D.’s opinion, when he places 
that conspiracy of Cylon at Olymp. uxx11. 2. This has no 
express authority in history, nor any other foundation than 
Mr. Dodwell’s calculations from some periods of Pythago- 
ras’s life. And since I differ from his opinion in stating 
those periods, in consequence I must dissent too about the 
time of Cylon’s treachery. But, because this controversy 
eannot be well managed without giving a whole view of 
Pythagoras’s life, I will here present the reader with a table 
‘of it, which shall comprehend the various accounts of the 
ancient chronologers, to which I shall subjoin some annota- 
tions, to shew the reasons and authorities for assigning every 
period. ’Tis a subject that deserves our nicest examination ; 
and though I shall determine nothing myself, I may give an 
occasion to others of bringing it to a certainty. 


OLYMPIADS. YEARS OF PYTHAG. 
XLII. 4. 1. Pythagoras born. 
XLVI. 1. 18. Won the prize at Olympia, Ol. 


ΧΕΙ. 1. Eratosth., Phavor., 
Lucian, S. Augustin. 


XLIx. 2. 23. Pythagoras at man’s age. Antilo- 
chus. 
μι. 3. 6540. Pyth. 40 years old, went to Italy. 
Aristoxenus. 
4. 41. Pyth. in Italy after Ol. u. Dion. 
| Halicarn. 
Liv. 1. 42. Pyth. famous Ol. niv. 1. Chron. 
Alexand. 
LVI. 2. 59. Pyth. went to Italy about 60 years 
| old. Jamb. 


LX. Ι, 66. Pyth. flourished Olymp. ix. Laért. 
ux. iI, 70. Pyth. famous Olymp. ux1. Diodorus. 
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OLYMPIADS. | YEARS OF PYTHAG. 

LxI. 4. 73. Pyth. came to Italy in the reign of 
Superbus (i.e. from Olymp. uxt. 4. 
to LxviI. 4.) Cicero. 


Lx. 1. 74. Pyth. Ol. ux11. went to Italy. Jam- 

blich. : 
2. 75. Pyth. famous Ol. 1Χ11. Clemens, 
: Cyril, Euseb., Tatian. 

LXUI. 3. 80. Pyth. died, 80 years old. Heraclides. 

LxIv. 1. 82. Pyth. taken captive by Cambyses in 
Egypt Olymp. txiv.1. Jambl., 
Syncellus. 

LxviI._ 1. 90. Pyth. died at 90. Laértius. 

LXVII. 2. 95. Pyth. died at 95. Syncellus. 


Pyth. went for Italy when Brutus 
was consul, 7. 6. Olymp. Lxviu. |. 
Solinus. 

Pyth. in Italy when Brutus was 


Lxvin. I, 96. consul. Cicero. 
Pyth. at Crotona when Sybaris was 
taken, Olymp. uxvi11. 1. Diod. 
Jambl. | 
2. 99. Pyth. died at 99. Tzetzes. 
Pyth. died near 100. Jamb. 
3. 100. 5 Pyth. died Olymp. uxvii1. 3. some 
4. 101. MS. of Euseb., others uxviit. 4. 
LxIx. 3. 104. Pyth. died at 104. Incertus, apud 
| Photium. | 
Lxx. 4. 109. Pyth. died Olymp. uxx.4. Eusebius 
vulgat. 
ΧΧΙΙ. 4. 117. Pyth. died, aged 117. Author De 
Med. par. fac. 


I. The reason for assigning Pythagoras’s birth to Olymp. 
xi. 4. is taken from the next period, his victory at the 
Olympian games Olymp. xLvii1.: for he was then é£é- 
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φηβος, 17 years of age; his 18th year commencing with 
Olymp. xivi11. Eratosthenes, a very great man, that wrote 
a chronology of the victors at Olympia, says, Pythagoras 
Olymp. xuvitt. offered himself at the boys’ match to fight at 
cuffs ; but being voted by the judges to be above a boy’s age, 
and laughed at as a coward for putting himself among boys, 
he presently offered himself at the match for men, and beat 
them every one.1 The Catalogue of the Stadionice says the 
very same thing, at Olymp. xiv." So that there can be 
no mistake in the number: though Georgius Syncellus, who 
tells the same story, sets the time of it at Olymp. 1.8 But 
his copy may have been corrupted, which could not possibly 
happen in the other case. The true reading of that passage 
of Syncellus I have given in the margin; and the meaning 
of it, which is much mistaken by his last editor, is no other 
than that of Eratosthenes before. Pausanias has a like ac- 
count of one Hyllus a Rhodian, that would have wrestled 
among the boys; but, being excluded by the judges because he 
was 18 years old, he presently wrestled with the men, and 
carried the victory... This Hyllus did the very same thing 
πάλῃ at wrestling that Pythagoras did πυγμῇ at cuffing. 
And from this last instance it appears, that the age of xviiI. 
was above the match for boys. The allowed time seems to 
be xvi., the year when they were called Epheii.2 


4 Ἐρατοσθένης δέ pyot.... τοῦτον εἶναι τὸν πρῶτον ἐντέχνως πυκτεύσαντα, ἐπὶ 
τῆς ὀγδόης καὶ τετταρακοστῆς Ὀλυμπιάδος, κομήτην, καὶ ἀλουργίδα φοροῦντα" 
ἐκκριθῆναί [vulgd ἐκριφθῆναί. D.] τε ἐκ τῶν παίδων, καὶ χλενασθέντα, αὐτίκα 
προσβῆναι τοὺς ἄνδρας καὶ νικῆσαι. Laért. in Pythag. [Forsan, προβῆναι εἰς 
τοὺς. Dobree, Advers. ii. 366.—D.] 

τ Πυθαγόρας Σάμιος ἐκκριθεὶς παίδων πνγμὴν, καὶ ds θῆλυς χλεναζόμενος, wpo- 
βὰς εἰς τοὺς ἄνδρας ἅπαντας ἐξῆς ἐνίκησε. Apud Scaligeri Euseb. p. 40. 

5 Πυθαγόρας ὁ Σάμιος ᾽᾿Ολύμπια ἀθλήσων, ἐξεκρίθη παίδων πυγμὴν (καὶ χλευασ- 
Gels), ὧς ἁπαλὸς, προβὰς εἰς τοὺς ἄνδρας ἐνίκα κατὰ τὴν να ᾿Ολυμπιάδα. Syncellus, 
Ῥ. 239. [where this passage is corrupt. Bentley has here corrected it.—D. ] 

t Paus. Eliac. ii. p. 191. Ὕλλος ὁ Ῥόδιος ὄγδοον ἐπὶ τοῖς δέκα ἔτεσι γεγονὼς, 
μὴ παλαῖσαι μὲν ἐν παισὶν ὑπὸ λείων ἀπηλάθη, ἀνηγορεύθη δέ ἐν ἀνδράσιν, ὥσπερ 
γε καὶ ἐνίκησε. [Instead of Ὕλλος Bekker gives Νικασύλος, p. 881. The con- 
cluding word of this quotation in all former editions of Bentley’s Dissertation is 
printed by mistake ἐνικήθη.---Ὁ.] 

Ὁ In the account of the Epkebi 1 followed Censorinus and Didymus. But 
ἂ 
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But ‘tis not agreed among the ancients, that this Pytha- 
goras was he that afterwards was the philosopher. Hesy- 
chius says, They mistake that say so. And an epigram calls 
this Pythagoras the son of Crates ;¥ but the other’s father 
was Mnesarchus. Yet Eratosthenes, a very accurate author, 
believed he was the same. And 80 probably did Phavorinus, 
another great man, who cited Eratosthenes.x Lucian too 
was of this opinion,’ and St. Austin. And the epigram 
that Theztetus made upon this Pythagoras exactly fits the 
philosopher, 


Πυθαγόρην τινὰ, Πυθαγόρην, ὦ ξεῖνε, κομήτην, &e.* 


For the philosopher wore his hair long, which is the mean- 
ing of κομήτης. So that even Jamblichus, who applies the 
proverb, ἐν Σάμῳ κομήτης, to Pythagoras the philosopher, 
may be added as another authority for settling this period; 
though it be against his own computations. 


others, in Harpocration (v. Exd:erts and ᾿Ἐπώνυμοι), make the “EqnBos begin 
at XVIII. years of age, and continue so to xx., and then they were called 
“Avopes. Before the xviii. year they were Παῖδες. And this account agrees 
better with the story of Pythagoras’s fighting at Παίδων πνγμή. He, and Hyllus 
the Rhodian mentioned by Pausanias, offered themselves to fight with the boys; 
but being complete xvi1I. years old, they were excluded; because they were no 
longer Παῖδες, but Ἔφηβοι. Vexed at this disappointment, they offered them- 
selves to contend at the match for men, though they wanted two years of man’s 
age: and, being admitted, they carried the victory from them all. This is that 
which made Pythagoras’s victory at Olympia so memorable. [Adden.] 

v Hesych. ἐν Σάμῳ κομήτης. Ἢ Laért. in Pythag. 

* Ἐρατοσθένης φησὶ, καθὺ καὶ Φαβωρῖνος ἐν τῇ ὀγδόῃ παντοδαπῆς storoplet 
παρατίθεται. Laért. in Pythag. 

Υ Luc. in Gallo. ᾿Αθλητῇ wore γενομένῳ, καὶ ᾿Ολύμπια οὐκ ἀφανῶς ἀγωνι- 
σαμένφῳ. 

2 Augustin. tom. ii. ep. 3. Pherecydes— Pythagoram Samium ---- ex δι ]εἰᾶ 
in philosophum vertit. 

[* Els Πυθαγόραν τὸν πύκταν. 

Πυθαγόρην τινὰ, Πυθαγόρην, ὦ ξεῖνε, κομήτην, 
ἀδόμενον πύκτην εἰ κατέχεις Σάμιον, 
Πυθαγόρης ἐγώ εἰμι" τὰ δ᾽ ἔργα μου εἴ τιν᾽ ἔροιο 
Ἠλείων, φήσεις αὐτὸν ἄπιστα λέγειν. 

nth. Gr. ex rec. Br. (ed. Jacobs.), ii. 229. Anth. Gr. ad fidem Cod. Pal. . fe 
ii. 767.—D. ] 

* Jambi. p. 81. and 44. 
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But perhaps it may be thought improbable, that a man, 
that was bred up to fighting, should turn himself to the 
study of philosophy. For it was a common observation, 
that the gamesters at those exercises were very stupid and 
thick-skulled fellows.o But, however, there are several 
examples, that may warrant this story of Pythagoras. 
Cleanthes the Stoic philosopher, when he was young, was 
a fighter at cuffs,° πύκτης, just as Pythagoras was. And 
his scholar Chrysippus, the acutest of all the Stoics, was 
at first a racer. Even Plato himself was a wrestler,® πα- 
λαιστὴς, at the Isthmian and Pythian games. And so was 
Lycon of Troas, a Peripatetic, at the Ilian. Διὰ ταῦτα δέ, 
says Laértius, καὶ παλαῖσαι λέγεται τά τε ἐν TH πατρίδι 
Treva, καὶ σφαιρίσαι.: Where, instead οὗ Ἴλεια, I would 
rather read it Ἰλίεια ; that is, the Ilian games, from Ilium ; 
as ‘Edeonia from Ephesus. So Atheneus, lib. viii. Πυν- 
θανόμενος δὲ (Στρατόνικος ὁ κιθαρωδὸς τὸν σοφιστὴν Σ άτυ- 
pov) ἐπιδημεῖν ἐν τοῖς Ἰλιείοις, Ael, ἔφησεν, Ἰλίῳ κακά." 
There is nothing then so very unlikely in this story of Pytha- 
goras. And the description they have given us of his person 
makes the account the more probable; for he was a lusty, 
proper man,i and built as it were to make a good boxer. 
Besides that they add, that this young Pythagoras was the 
first that boxed ἐντέχνως, according to art: which shews a 
promising genius, and agrees with the character of the phi- 
losopher ; who, as Phavorinus and Porphyry say, so in- 
structed one Eurymenes in his exercises, that he won the 
prize at Olympia 


¥ Of ἀθληταὶ ἀναίσθητοι. ¢ Laért. in Cleanthe, et Suidas. 

4 Laert. in Chrysippo, δολιχὸν ἤσκει. 

ς Laért. in Platone, Apuleius, Cyrillus. 

f Laért. in Lycone. [I. 808. ed. Meib., which has Διὰ τοῦτο, k.1.A.—D. ] 

gs See Marmora Arundel. 

h P, 350. [= III. 293. ed. Schw., where the reading is ἐν Ἰλίῳ ἐπιδημεῖν 
αὐτὸν. The words in our text between ( ) are introduced by Bentley as expla- 
natory.—D. ] 

+ Porph. p. 188. Thy τε γὰρ ἰδέαν ἐλευθέριον καὶ μέγαν. 

ὁ Laért. in Pythag. Porph. p. 186. 
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II, The next period in the table is Olymp. xix. 2., from 
which an ancient writer, Antilochus, or rather Antiochus, 
dates Pythagoras’s ἡλικία. They are the words of Clemens 
Alexandrinus ; Antilochus, that wrote the book called “Iaropes, 

— reckons 312 years from Pythagoras’s ἡλικία to the death of 
Epicurus.« Now it’s agreed that Epicurus died Olymp. 
cxxviI. 2., when Pytharatus was Archon. Reckon there- 
fore backwards 312 years, and the ἡλικέα of Pythagoras 
falls upon Olymp. xuix. 2. But what’s the meaning of 
ἡλικίαὶ The very learned Mr. Dodwell interprets it, The 
nativity of Pythagoras;'! and, to accommodate the passage 
to his own calculations, for δώδεκα he reads δέοντος ἑγὺς, 
that is, 299 for 312. 1 am afraid the world will not allow 
us such a liberty in our corrections, as for δώδεκα to put 
δέοντος ἑνὸς, where but one letter is the same; and not one, 
if you write δώδεκα in numerals, 48. But I suppose he 
will not insist on this emendation, if it appear that ἡλικία 
does not signify nativity; for then the emendation will not 
agree with his accounts, any more than the vulgar reading 
does. 

Let us examine, then, what the word ἡλικία means in 
other passages of Clement. The years, says he, from Moses 
to Solomon’s ἡλικία are 610." The particulars of his ac- 
count are these : 


Moses’s life. . . . . . 120 years. 
Thence to David’s accession to the throne, 450 
David's reign . . . . . 40 


eee 


610 


* Strom. i. p. 188. ᾿Αντίλοχος, 5 τοὺς “Ioropas xpayparevoduevos, ἀπὸ τῆς 
Πυθαγόρον ἡλικίας ἐπὶ τὴν ᾿Ἐπικούρον τελευτὴν, ..... ἔτη φέρει τὰ πάντα τρια- 
κόσια δώδεκα. 

' De Cyclis Vet. p. 147. Fieri tamen potest, ut scripserit Antilochus 
τριακοσία δέοντος ἑνός. Exinde Librarius, si primam literam duntaxat mani- 
festam habuerit, facillimo errore δώδεκα reposuerit. Sic omnia rectissimé pro- 


cedent. 
m Strom. p. 140. edit. Commelini. Γίνονται ἀπὸ Μωύσεως ἐπὶ τὴν Σολομῶντος 
ἡλικίαν... ἔτη τὰ πάντα ἑξακόσια δέκα. 
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By which it evidently appears, that the ἡλικία of Solomon is 
not meant of his xativity, but of the beginning of his reign, 
when he was 23 years of age.® 

In another place he says, Esaiah, Hosea, and Micah, 
lived after the ἡλικία of Lycurgus.. And he proves it in 
this manner: 


From the destruction of Troy to the ἀκμὴ 
of LycurgusP . . . 

From Solomon, in whose reign Troy was 
taken, to the time of those prophets 


\ 290 years. 
ἢ | 300 


"Tis manifest here, that ἡλικία and ἀκμὴ are put as 
synonymous words, to signify the same thing; youth, or 
middle age, the flower of one’s age. 

Eratosthenes, says Clemens, places the ἡλικία of Homer 
a hundred years after the taking of Troy.1 That in this 
piace also ἡλικία means ἀκμὴ, we may understand several 
ways. Crates, says Tatian, Ὅμηρον ἠκμακέναι φησί, says 
Homer FLOURISHED within 80 years after the taking of 
Troy; but Eratosthenes says, after 100." Some, says Plu- 
tarch, affirm that Homer lived at the time of the Trajan war, 
and was an eye-witness of it; others, that he lived 100 years 
after 4.5 The word is here γενέσθαι, not born, but lived; 
as FuIT is in Latin writers. For, if it signified was born 
at the time of that war, he could not have been an eye- 
witness of it; for it lasted but 10 years, and he had been 
a child when it ended. 

Thus we see all along in Clement, ἡλικία is taken for 


2» See Petav. in Chron. 

ο Ib. p. 141. Λέγονται δὲ οὗτοι μετὰ τὴν Λυκούργου ἡλικίαν γεγονέναι. 
Ἠσαΐας δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ Ξολομῶντος διακοσιοστῷ ἔτει" correct it τριακοσιοστῷ. [Instead 
of τοῦ Σολομῶντος, Clemens has τῆς Σολομῶντος βασιλείας.---Ὠ.} 

P Τὴν ἀκμὴν Λυκούργον. Clem. ibid. 

a Ib. p. 141. Ἐρατοσθένης μετὰ τὸ ἑκατοστὸν ἔτος τῆς Ἰλίου ἁλώσεως τὴν 
Ὁμήρον ἡλικίαν φέρει. : Tatian. p. 288. ed. Gesneri. 

* Plutarch. in V. Homeri, p. 44. Γενέσθαι δ᾽ αὐτόν φασι τοῖς χρόνοις, of 
μὲν κατὰ τὸν Tpwikdy πόλεμον, οὗ καὶ αὐτόπτην γενέσθαι" of δὲ μετὰ ἑκατὸν ἔτη τοῦ 
τολέμον. 
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the flourishing age; and so it is generally in other writers. 
Plutarch, in the Life of Homer, after he had spoken of his 
childhood, γενόμενος δὲ ἐν ἡλικίᾳ, but when he was come at 
᾿ age, says he, and had already a reputation for poetry. I do 
not believe there is any example, that ἡλικία means nativily. 
When Clemens would express the time of one’s birth, he 
does not say ἡλικία, but γένεσις. Ἀπὸ τῆς Μωΐύσεως γενέ- 
σεως,ἃ and εἰς ἐπίδειξιν τῆς τοῦ Σωτῆρος γενέσεως. So 
that upon the whole there is no question, but the ἡλικία 
of Pythagoras, in the passage we are speaking of, means the 
Jjlower of his age. In the table, it falls upon his xx111. year; 
and this exactly agrees with Solomon’s age when he began 
his reign; which Clemens, as above, calls his ἡλοκία. But 
Pythagoras himself had a peculiar way of distinguishing the 
age of a man’s life. He divided it into four twenties; 4 — 
boy twenty, a youth twenty, a man twenty, and an old mm © 
twenty. And Antilochus perhaps might have a respect to 
this doctrine, when he put his ἡλικία at Ol. χιιῖχ. 2. For 
it’s not improbable, that he took his measure from Ol. 
XLVI1I. 1., when Pythagoras got the victory at Olympia. 
And if he supposed him to be but xvi. years old at that time, 
which was the legitimate age for boys’ exercises ; his ac- 
count then proceeds exactly from the xxth year of Pytha- 
goras. The reader, if he pleases, may follow this reckoning, 
and place the nativity of Pythagoras at Ol. xtiv.2. But | 
rather chose in the table to set it a little higher, for the 
reasons given above. 


III. The next portion of his life, according to his own 
distribution, from his xxth year to the xuth, was spent in 
study and travelling. While he was young, he was scholar 
to Thales, and Bias, and Pherecydes, and Epimenides, and 


* Id. p. 42. So in Vita Lycurgi. And so Xenoph. ἐν ἡλικίᾳ γενόμενοι, 
come at age. So of ἐν τῇ ἡλικίᾳ, young men, those arrived at the age of men. 
Thucyd., Aschines. 

ἌΡ, 145. ΤΡ, 146. 


~ Laért. in Pythag. Παῖς εἴκοσι ἔτεα, νεηνίσκος εἴκοσι, νεηνίας εἴκοσι, γέρων εἴκοσι. - 
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Hermodamas.* Indeed, when he conversed with Epime- 
nides, he must needs be very young; for Epimenides died 
μετ᾽ ov πολὺ, not long after Olymp. xLvI.,Y when he had 
expiated Athens from the murder of Cylon. Suidas places 
that expiation at Olymp. xutv.;? but ’tis probable μδ΄ may 
be a fault of the writer, instead of pe or wf’. And that he 
died not long after it, Suidas seems to confirm; for he says, 
he was then old, γηραιός. Plato indeed makes him to have 
come to Athens Olymp. Lxx.1. But that great man did not 
tie himself in his discourses to exactness of time, as 1 shall 
shew at large hereafter. His words are, Epimenides came to 
you. (to Athens) ten years, πρὸ τῶν Περσικῶν, before the 
Persian affairs; and the Athenians being then afraid of an 
expedition from Persia, φοβουμένων τὸν Περσικὸν στόλον, he 
told them tt would be ten years before they came, and then 
they should be beaten.* He means the battle at Marathon, 
-which was Olymp. uxxu. 3. “Tis true Aldobrandinus 
makes Plato agree with Laértius.o For he interprets him, 
of the Persian expedition into Lydia, when Cyrus took 
Sardes. But why should the Athenians Je afraid of that into 
Lydia? Plato himself in another place declares his own 
meaning. Ten years, says he, before the sea-fight at Salamis, 
came Datis, Περσικὸν στόλον ἄγων, with the Persian forces. 
As for our philosopher’s other masters, Thales and Phere- 
cydes, the first was born Ol. xxxv. I., and died above 90 
years old, Olymp. tvi11.4 The latter is supposed to have 


= Νέος dv ἀπεδήμησε. Laért. Neavlas γενόμενος. Porphyr. "Er: ἔφηβος 
dy. Kouidq τι νέος ἔτι ὑπάρχων. Περὶ ὀκτωκαιδέκατον μάλιστα tros γεγονώς. 
Jamb. 

y Laért. in Pherecyde. Eusebius edit. Pontaci. Some copies of Laértius 
have Olymp.xtvir. And so has Eusebius of Scaliger’s edition. 

* Suid. v. Ἐπιμενίδης. 5 Plato de Legibus, i. 

b In notis ad Laért. in Epimenide. 

ς De Legib. lib. iii—So Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. vi. p. 268.) de- 
clares that the expedition was not upon the Lydians, but the Athenians. Τοῦ 
Κρητὸς Ἐπιμενίδου αἱ θυσίαι ΑθηναίοιΞ τὸν Περσικὸν πόλεμον els δεκαετῇ ὑπερέθεντο 
χρόνον. He seems to have had this passage from Plato, whose words I have 
cited. [Adden.— Instead of δεκαετῇ, Clements has τὸν tcov.—D. ] 

αὶ Laért. in Thalete, 
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died about Ol. x1x.: and being then 85 years of age,° he 
must have been born about Olymp. xxxvi1.4. So that Thales 
was in his xxxvth year, and Pherecydes in his xxvth, at the 
birth of Pythagoras. 


IV. In the xuth year of his life, our philosopher went to 
Italy. When he was xu. years old, says Aristoxenus, and 
was uneasy under Polycrates’s tyranny, he made his voyage for 
Italy£ This year of his life falls in with Olymp. 1111. 9. ac- 
cording to our table. But at what period Aristoxenus himself 
placed the birth of Pythagoras, we cannot be certain. There 
are some reasons, that make us doubt whether he set that 
period as high as Eratosthenes did, whom we follow in the 
table. And there are other considerations, that seem to 
make it probable that these two great persons were both of 
one opinion. I'll represent the case on both sides, and leave 
the determination to the judgment of the reader. 

Dionysius Halicarnassensis, a very accurate writer, seems 
to countenance that epocha that is set in the table. Pytha- 
goras, sayshe, after the uth Olympiad, lived in Italy.& If 
after the uth, then the 1111. 3. may possibly be the very 
year that Dionysius meant. But the learned Hen. Valesius 
suspects the reading to be false ;5 and for L. he corrects Lx.; 
because several writers, and especially ecclesiastical, have set 
his time about Ol. Lx. and ux11. But the whole context in 
Dionysius reclaims against this emendation. The author's 
design is to prove Pythagoras’s age to be very remote from 
Numa’s. Numa, says he, came to the crown Olymp. xv1. 3. 
How then could he be acquainted with Pythagoras, that flou- 
rished after the uth Olymp., four generations after him?i The 

¢ Lucian. in Macrob. 

{ Porphyr. p. 184. Teyovdra δ᾽ ἔτων τεσσαράκοντα, φησὶν ὃ ᾿Αριστόξενος, καὶ 
ὁρῶντα τὴν [τοῦ] Πολυκράτους τυραννίδα συντονωτέραν οὖσαν, &c. 

6. Dionys. Hal. lib. ii. p. 120. Ὁ μὲν (Νομᾶς) ἐπὶ τῆς ἑκκαιδεκάτης Ὄλ. με- 
σούσης (he says before, ἐνιαυτῷ τρίτῳ τῆς ts’ Ὄλυμπ.) ..... τὴν βασίλειαν παρέ- 
λαβε. Πυθαγόρας δὲ μετὰ τὴν πεντηκοστὴν ᾿Ολυμπιάδα διέτριβεν [vulgd διέτριψεν. 


D.] ἐν Ἰταλίᾳ. h Valesius not. ad Excerpta, p. 41. 
i Dionys. ibid. Τῷ μετὰ τέσσαρας γενεὰς ἀκμάσαντι, --- μετὰ τὴν ν΄ ᾿Ολυμπιάδα. 
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interval between these two Olympiads is 134 years. Now 
three generations, as I have shewed before, make 100 years: 
four therefore are 133 and 4, which wants but a small frac- 
tion of 134. ‘Tis plain then, that our author meant Olymp. 
the uth: for to Olymp. Lx. there are above five generations 
from Numa; and his business was to make the distance as 
wide as he could. In Mr. Dodwell’s account, who keeps 
Pythagoras out of Italy till Olymp. txvit. 2., there are above 
siz generations. 

Another, that seems to favour Eratosthenes, is no less a 
writer than Livy. Numa, says he, could not converse with 
Pythagoras, who lived in the utmost coast of Italy, above 100 
years after him, in the reign of Servius Tulliusi Now, from 
the death of Numa, Olymp. xxvi1. 1., to the period we speak 
of, Olymp. 1111. 3., there are 105 years; which exactly suits 
with Livy’s expression, centum amplius, above a hundred. But 
if Livy had been of Mr. Dodwell’s opinion, he might have 
said, above an hundred and sixty. Besides that Servius Tul- 
lius was 23 years dead before Mr. D. allows Pythagoras to 
set foot in Italy. 

Plutarch mentions the same mistake, that Numa was 
Pythagoras’s scholar. But he adds, that Numa, as they say, 
was elected king Olymp. xv1.3.; and Pythagoras was long 
after Numa’s time, even five generations.« He seems to have 
taken this passage out of Dionysius Halicarn., whose words we 
have cited before. But whereas Dion. says four generations, 
Plutarch says five. The reason of this difference seems to be, 
that the latter allows but 30 years to a generation, as we may 
learn from another place.! Five generations then, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, make 150 years. But from Olymp. xv1. 3, 


5 Livius, i. 18. Auctorem doctrine ejus (Numz) falsd Samium Pythagoram 
edunt; quem, Servio Tullio regnante Rome, centum amplius post annos, in 
ultima Italie orf ....juvenum.... ceetus habuisse constat. 

k Plut. in Viti Nume. Of δὲ Πυθαγόραν μὲν ὀψὲ γενέσθαι, καὶ τῶν Νουμᾶ 
χρόνων ὁμοῦ τι πέντε γενεαῖς ἀπολειπόμενον ἐπὶ τῆς ἑκκαιδεκάτης ᾿Ολυμπιάδος, 
[hs] tre: τρίτῳ, Νουμᾶς εἰς τὴν βασίλειαν κατέστη. 

1 Plut. de Orac. Defectu, p. 415. "Ἔτη τριάκοντα ποιοῦσι τὴν γενεὰν καθ᾽ 
Ἡράκλειτον. 
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to our period, Ol. i111. 3. are 148 years, as near the mark as 
can possibly be expected. 

Within two years of the same period, the Alexandrine 
Chronicon says, Pythagoras was famous, Olymp. τιν. 1” 
So that this writer’s testimony, such as it is, concurs exactly 
with the others above. 

But we must observe the words of Aristoxenus; Wher 
Pythagoras, says he, was 40 years old, and saw the tyranny 
of Polycrates grow more violent." These last words, if they 
be not an addition of Porphyry’s, make it dubious, whether 
Aristoxenus set the philosopher’s birth as early as Erato- 
sthenes. For by this account Polycrates must begin ἢ. 
tyranny about Ol. xi. 3.; and ‘tis agreed by all his- 
torians, that he held it till Ol. uxrv. 1. when Cambyses 
was in Egypt: which interval is 42 years, and may seem too 
long a time to be allowed for his government. But did 
not Amasis, his contemporary, reign 44 years, after he had 
usurped the government in Egypt, just as the other did 
in Samos? If we admit of the present calculation, they 
begun their reigns almost at the same time; and that 
perhaps might be some reason of their friendship, that is 
so spoken of in history. But Polyznus’s relation of the 
tyranny of Polycrates will scarce allow of so early a begin- 
ning. For he says, “42 the time of his usurpation, he bor- 
rowed soldiers of Lygdamis Tyrant of Nazos.° Now Lyg- 
damis got the government of Naxos by the assistance of 
Pisistratus, after his third return to Athens;? which could 
not be before Olymp. ix. 1. But perhaps it may be 
answered, that Polysenus might call him Tyrant of Nazos 
by an anticipation; meaning that Lygdamis that was after- 
wards Tyrant there. For Lygdamis might assist Polycrates 
with soldiers, as he helped Pisistratus both with men and 


™ Ὄλυμπ. vd, α΄. Πυθαγόρας φυσικὸς φιλόσοφος ἐγνωρίζετο. 

5 Ὁρῶντα τὴν Πολυκράτους τυραννίδα συντονωτέραν οὖσαν». 

° Polyenus, Strat. i. 23. Μεταπεμψάμενος παρὰ Λνγδάμιδος τοῦ Ναξίων τυ- 
pdvvou στρατιώτας. 

P Herodotus, i. cap. 64. 
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money, before he got the government.1 Jamblichus plainly 
confirms this account of Polycrates’s long reign. For he 
says, his tyranny was beginning at the xvuith year of 
Pythagoras ;* and he speaks of it, as still continuing after 
his Lvith year.2 Now the ivi. of Pythagoras, as Jamblichus 
reckons it, falls in about Olymp. ux11. So that his xvi1ith 
year, when Polycrates’s tyranny commenced, concurs with 
Olymp. 111. 3., which is just four years before Pythagoras 
left Samos, according to our table. And to Jamblichus we 
may add Suidas,‘ who places Polycrates’s government about 
the same Olymp. ur." But the same author in another 
place says, that one Polycrates the father. of the Tyrant 
geverned Samos about Olymp. τὰν. in Cresus’s time.” This 
is a piece of history that I know not what to say to. For 
the father of Polycrates the Tyrant was called Afaces,¥ and 
Croesus’s reign did not begin till Olymp. Lv. 3. 

But though Aristoxenus say our philosopher went to 
Italy at xu. years of age, yet Jamblichus makes him about 
Lx.; and whether. of them must we follow? If we regard 
the authority of the two parties, I am afraid Jamblichus 
must be laid aside; for he is both inferior to the other, and 
inconsistent with himself. But let us consider the nature 
of the thing, and the circumstances of the story. Her- 


.4 Herod.i. c.61. 
. ¥ Jamb. p.31. Ὑκοφνομένης δὲ ἄρτι τῆς Πολυκράτους τυραννίδος, περὶ ιη΄ μά- 
λιστα ἔτος γεγονώς. 
' 8 Tdem, p. 90. 

t Suid. v. ᾿Ανακρέων. Τέγονε κατὰ Πολυκράτην τὸν Σάμου τύραννον ᾽Ολυμ- 
σιάδι νβ΄. 

= The famous Apollodorus seems to favour this early beginning of Poly- 
crates’s reign, (Laért. in Anaximand.) For he says, Anaximander was LXIV. 
years old at Olymp. tvirt. 2.; and died soon after, having flourished most in the 
time of Polycrates Tyrant of Samos; καὶ μετ᾽ ὀλίγον τελευτῆσαι, ἀκμάσαντά πη 
μάλιστα κατὰ Πολυκράτην τὸν Σάμου τύραννον. Now, if we place the first year of 
Polycrates at Olymp. 1,111. 3., Anaximander at that time was in his xivth year, 
which seems old enough in all reason to begin his ἀκμὴ at. [Adden.] 

v Suid. v. Ἴβυκος. Εἰς Σάμον ἦλθεν, ὅτ᾽ αὐτῆς ἦρχε Πολυκράτης, ὃ τοῦ τυ- 
ράννου πατήρ᾽ χρόνος δὲ οὗτος ὁ ἐπὶ Kpoloou, ᾿Ολυμπιὰς νδ΄. 

ν See Herod. | 
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mippus, a considerable author, tells us,* “‘ That when Pytha- 
“ς goras came to Italy, he made a private room under 
“ ground; and having caused a report to be spread of his 
“4 death, he hid himself in that room, ordering his mother 
“ to let him down meat privately from time to time, with 
“an account in writing of all affairs that happened in 
“ Crotona, and the places about. After a time he comes 
“4 abroad,Y pretending to be risen from the dead; and tells 
“4 all the things that had happened since his supposed 
“‘ death, as if he had learnt them in the other world. 
“ς« Which project procured him a mighty authority.” The 
same story is told us by Sophocles’s Scholiast,? who thinks 
the poet himself alluded to it in these verses in his Electra; 


Ἤδη yap εἶδον πολλάκις Kal τοὺς σοφοὺς 
Adyo μάτην θνήσκοντας" εἶθ᾽, ὅταν δόμους 
Ἔλθωσιν αὖθις, ἐκτετίμηνται πλέον. [v. 62. ed. ΕἸ] 


And Tertullian too, a man of admirable wit and learning, 
in his Book about the Soul, gives the same account of this 
story; and he adds this particular, that he staid under 
ground seven years ;* which without question he speaks from 
some good authority; and the design itself, that Pythagoras 
had in it, seems to require so long a time. For the cheat 
might have been suspected, if he had soon appeared abroad 
again; neither would there have been matter of fact enough, 
as deaths, marriages, and births, and public transactions, 
the accounts of which he pretended to have learnt below from 
the ghosts of those that died after him. Now I suppose this 
design of Pythagoras will seem a very absurd one, if he was 
Lx. years old when he went to Italy, as Jamblichus makes 
him. Besides that he must have lived no little time there, 


x Apud Laért. in Pythag. 

Y So Lucian in Gallo, p. 252. "Ἤκουσα ταῦτα, καὶ ὡς δόξειας ἀναβεβιωκέναι 
ἀποθανών. 

* Schol. ad Electram, p. 83. [= ii. 142. ed. Erf.—D.] 

* Tertull. de Anima, c. 28. Mortem simulat, subterraneo latitat, septenni se 
illic patientié damnat—— cum fraude vite septennio excruciatee infra terram. 
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so as to be generally known, before he undertook it; or else 
they would never have believed that he had rose from the 
dead, had they not known him alive before. He must be 
well advanced then beyond 60 when he began this design. 
But what could one of that great age propose to himself 
from so tedious a project? 


Vite summa brevis spem cim vetat inchoare longam.* 


He might die indeed in jest, when he went down to his 
vault; but he might fear *twould be in good earnest before 
seven years were over. Or, if he was sure to come out alive 
again, yet the remainder of life after Lxx. years of age, 
when he was to enjoy the fruits of this pious fraud, was not 
worth so long a penance. For he came out half starved, a 
mere skeleton, to make it the more credible to them that he 
rose from the grave.» But there’s another circumstance 
that makes it still more unlikely that he was Lx. years old 
then. For the only person privy to his design was his 
mother :¢ and wast she then at a fit age for the whole 
plot to depend upon? Suppose her to be but 20 when 
Pythagoras was born, though she had another son before 
him ;4 even at this rate she would be about fourscore and 
ten before the intrigue could be finished. This surely was 
too slender a thread to trust a business of that weight to. 
It is very probable therefore, if this story be true, that 
Pythagoras was but about xu. when he went into Italy. 
Nay, though the story should be false, it is still a very good 
argument; for it shews, at least, that all those that have re- 
ported it must have believed he was not much older. 

[5 Hor. Od. I. iv., where “ nos vetat.””—D. ] 

b Hermippus. Ἰσχνὸς καὶ κατεσκελετευμένοςς Tertull. Corpulentiam inter- 
polasse visus ad omnem mortui veteris horrorem. [In Tertullian the passage 
stands; “ ut satis sibi visus est corpulentiam interpolasse ad omnem,” &c. Op. 
Ῥ. 342. ed. 1566.—D.] 

© Herm. Τῇ μητρὶ ἐνετείλατο. Tertull. Ab unica consciaé et ministra matre. 

[ The old ed. “ was not she:” but “ not” seems to have crept into the text 
by a mistake of the compositor: it is omitted in the ed. of 1777. Lennep 


renders the passage “ eane tum etate 6886 7" &c. p. 187.—D. ] 
4 Porph., Jamblich. 
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But we have another piece of history, which most writers 
agree in, that seems to make him much younger when he 
went for Italy than Jamblichus’s account does. That is the 
πενταετία, the five years’ silence,® that was enjoined to his 
disciples before they were admitted to his conversation ; or, 
as some say, even to the sight of him. Now it appears, 
from the whole conduct of Pythagoras, that he aimed to 
be founder of a sect, and by the interest of his scholars to 
change the forms of several governments. But would any 
man of threescore years age, if he had such designs in his 
head, have taken such a slow method of bringing them 
about? He must surely be a younger man, and have the 
prospect of many years before him, when he began such 
a discipline. Or else he must needs apprehend, that old age 
and death would be at his heels before the ceremonious 
silence was over. This quinguennium, therefore, even alone, 
makes it very unlikely that he was Lx. when he went for 
Italy ; but if it be added to the story above, his seven years 
stay in the vault, it will make that account of his age still 
the more improbable; for at that rate he was near LX%. 
years old when he began that tedious method. 

Another confirmation of Aristoxenus’s account, that 
Pythagoras was but xu. when he first came to Italy, is 
his marrying a wife at Crotona, Theano, the daughiter of 
Brontinus, by whom he had two sons and two daughters! 
About his love to Theano we have these elegant verses of 
Hermesianax, the Colophonian poet, that lived in Alexander's 
time :& 

Οἴη μὲν Σάμιον pavin κατέδησε Θεανοῦς 
Πυθαγόρην, ἑλίκων κομψὰ γεωμετρίης 

ἙΕὑράμενον' καὶ κύκλον ὅσον περιβάλλεται αἰθὴρ, 
Βαιῇ τ᾽ ἐν σφαίρῃ πάντ᾽ ἀποτασσόμενον. 


Here we see, he had such a passion for his mistress Theano, 
6 Laért., Porphyr., Jambl., &c. f Laért. in Pythag. 


€ Athen. xiii. p. 599. [= V. 166. ed. Schw., who gives εὑρόμενον in the third 
and omits τ᾽ in the fourth line.—D. ] 
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that the poet calls it madness. Which better agrees with 
the age of 50 than 70, after he had stayed 7 years in the 
vault. For that he had no wife till after that time, may be 
fairly gathered from this circumstance, that his old mother, 
and she only, was conscious to his plot. The names of his 
two sons are Telauges and Mnesarchus. The former is 
mentioned by Empedocles;5 whose verse must be mended 
thus ; 


Tnravyes, κλυτὲ κοῦρε Θεανοῦς Πυθαγόρεώ re. 


And by Jamblichus, (Τηλαυγὴς) κομιδῇ νέος ὑπὸ τὸν Πυθα- 
γόρου θάνατον ὑπολελειμμένος ἦν περὶ θέαν οἱ τῇ μητρί. 
Where the Latin version has it, In spectaculo matris Deim. 
But for περὶ θέαν of τῇ μητρί, it ought to be corrected, 
παρὰ Θεανοῖ τῇ μητρί. The other son in Jamblichus is 
called Mvyapyos, Mnemarchus; which perhaps is a read- 
ing not to be rejected. For Festus tells us,i Pythagoras had 
a son called Mamercus; which seems to be formed from the 
Doric pronunciation of the Greek word Mvapapyos. 


V. Most of the ecclesiastical writers date the ἀκμὴ, the 
flourishing age, of Pythagoras at Olymp. tx11. Tatian) and 
Clement* are the first of them; and their very subject, 
which was to shew the Greek antiquity to be more recent 
than the Jewish, induced them to bring his time down as 
low as they could. No wonder then, that they rather 
followed those writers that placed him at Olymp. Lx., than 
those others, which, as we have already seen, have put him 
something higher. Clement’s computation is subscribed to, 
as in most other cases, by Cyril.! St. Austin says,™ he 
began to be famous at the return of the Jewish captivity ; 


h Laért. in Pythag. Ἱππόβοτος φησὶ λέγειν Ἐμπεδοκλέα Τηλανγεῖ, κλυτὲ 
κοῦρε Θεανοῦς Πυθαγόρεώ τε. 

[5 De Vitd Pyth. p. 128. ed. Kust., where ἀπολελειμμένος.----Ὁ.} 

i Festus, v. ΖΕ ΤΩ]. ὁ Tatian. ad Grecos, pag. ult. 

κ᾿ Clem. i. Strom. p. 130 and 143. 1 Cyril. contra Julian. p. 12. 

™ Aug. de Civitate Dei, xviii. 37. 
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that is, about Olymp. ux11. Eusebius indeed, according to 
Scaliger’s edition, fixes his time at Olymp. txv. 1. But 
some MS. copies of him, which I think are here in the right, 
set it at Ol. Lx11. 3. or 4. But in all this there is no con- 
tradiction between those that say, he flourished Olymp. 
LXII., and those that say, about 111. For since he lived to 
be above ninety years old, we may truly say, he flourished 
at 40, 50, 60, nay 80 years of age. 

But Cicero says" he came into Italy in the reign of 
Superbus; which could not be before Olymp. Lx1. 4. And 
Jamblichus® dates his voyage thither at Olymp. Lx11., when 
Eryxidas, or, as others call him, EryxiasP of Chalcis won 
the race at Olympia. - These are plain and direct testimonies 
against the opinion of those above. And the judicious 
reader must consider which account is the more probable. 
Only let him remember, that the later he brings Pythagoras 
into Italy and Sicily, the more surely he detects the forgery 
of Phalaris’s Epistles. But what if it may be suspected that 
Cicero and Jamblichus, or the authors they had it from, 
mistook out of forgetfulness? So as, when others had said, 
he was in Italy Olymp. ux11., these might say, he came thither. 
We have a near instance of an error exactly like this. Cicero 
had said, That Pythagoras was in Italy at the same time that 
Brutus delivered his country; that is, Olymp. txvutt. 1. 
This seems to have been the sole foundation of Solinus’s 
new doctrine, That Pythagoras ΟΑΜῈ to Italy when Brutus 
was consul.* 

As for Jamblichus, he has so managed his accounts, that 
he has discovered how little he was versed in ancient chro- 


= I. Tuscul. Pythagoras,....qui cm Superbo regnante in Italiam venisset. 


9 Tlapeyévero els Ἰταλίαν κατὰ τὴν Ὄλυμπ. tf’, καθ᾽ ἣν Ἐρυξίδας ὃ Χαλκιδεὺς 
στάδιον ἐνίκησεν. Jambi. p. 47. 


P Catalog. Stadion. in Euseb. Scaligeri. 
4 Tuscul. iv. Pythagoras, qui fuit in Italié temporibus iisdem, quibus L. 
Brutus patriam liberavit. 


* Solinus, c.xxi. Pythagoras, Bruto consule, qui reges urbe ejecit, Italiam 
advectus est. 


¢ 
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nology. ‘ Pythagoras,” he says, “ went into Egypt, and 
<* continued there xx1I. years,® till he was carried by Cam- 
<< byses to Babylon, where he stayed x11. years ;* and from 
<< thence, being about 56 years old, he returned to Samos ;# 
“4 where not finding things to his desire, he left it, and went 
“ς to Italy, Olymp. Lx11., when Eryxidas got the prize.”’¥ 
Here’s a-story so well told, that it contradicts itself in the 
reckoning, no less than xx. years. For it was VIII. years 
after Olymp. Lx11. when Cambyses was in Egypt; and x11. 
more, he says, were spent at Babylon. Who would depend 
upon such a computation, or indeed upon any part of it, 
when the whole is so inconsistent? Yet the learned Mr. 
Dodwell has assumed that 12 years’ stay at Babylon, that 
has nothing to vouch it but this lame and self-confuted 
story, for the basis of all his calculations in Pythagoras’s 
life: though at the same time he makes very bold with the 
other parts of the story; for he differs from the date at 
Eryxidas’s victory no less than five whole Olympiads; and 
instead of xx11. years in Egypt, he allows something above 
one; though Plutarch says, it’s confessed he was there long 
time ;* and no little time, says Cyrillus.¥ 

Syncellus indeed agrees with Jamblichus in his 1 narrative 
of Cambyses. For he also says, that Pythagoras was found 
by him in Egypt, and carried away prisoner.? But Apuleius 
tells the story quite another way: for he says, Pythagoras 
was carried To, and not From Egypt, among the captives of 
Cambyses.* And he seems to refer to that stratagem of 


© Jambl. p. 36. ¢ P, 37. = P, 37. v P. 47. 

ν De Cycl. Vet. p. 138. Spatio plusquam annuo. 

x Plut. Symp. Quest, viii. 8. Alyurrlay τοῖς σοφοῖς συγγενέσθαι (Πυθαγόραν) 
πολὺν χρόνον ὁμολογεῖται. 

Υ Cyrillus contra Jul. p. 15. Πυθαγόρας καὶ Θαλῆς οὖκ εὐαρίθμητον ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ 
διατετριφότες καιρόν. 

2 Syncell. Πυθαγόραν εὑρὼν ἐπιξενωθέντα διὰ φιλοσοφίαν σὺν τοῖς αἰχμαλώτοις 
εἰς Πέρσας ἦγε. [Instead of ἦγε, Syncellus has τελεῖ.---,} 

* Apuleius Florid. ii. Sunt qui Pythagoram aiant, eo temporis inter captivos 
Cambyse regis Egyptum cim adveheretur, doctores habuisse Persarum Magos ; 
++... posteaque eum ἃ quodam Gillo Crotoniensium principe reciperatum. 
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Polycrates,® when, under pretence of sending forces to the 
aid of Cambyses, he selected all the men he was jealous 
of; with private directions to the king, that he should let 
none of them return home. Apuleius therefore adds, in 
contradiction to this, That the more general report was, that 
Pythagoras went voluntarily into Egypt ;° that is, he was not 
pressed by Polycrates into the Persian service. This, as I 
take it, is the true meaning of Apuleius; and the reader may 
consider what credit a story deserves, that is told such differ- 
ent ways. But what will he say to the other piece of secret 
history, that one Gillus, a prince of Crotona, redeemed Pytha- 
goras out of captivity ? Some take this Gillus to be: the 
same with Cylon of Crotona: but he is Gillus of Tarentum,¢ 
who, living in exile at Crotona, redeemed some Persian: slaves 
there, and carried them into Persia to Darius, about. Οἱ. 
uxv. I. Here we see how the story is turned. Gillus 
really redeemed slaves at Crotona, and carried them to 
Persia ; but Apuleius makes him redeem one in Persia, and 
carry him to Crotona. I know it’s easy to be said, that he_ 
might do both: but he had another errand to Persia than 
buying of slaves, as may be seen in Herodotus. co 


VI. We come now to the several periods of Pythagoras’s 
death. The most early that we meet with (for perhaps oc, = 
79, in Syncellus, is an error for pe, 105) is thus delivered. by 
Laértius: Pythagoras, says he, as Heraclides the son.of 
Serapion says, died uXxx. years old, κατὰ τὴν ἰδίαν ὑπογρα» 
diy τῶν ἡλικιῶν, according to his own distribution of ages.° 
This Heraclides had epitomised Sotion’s work about theSue- 
_cessions of the Philosophers, and another work of Satyrus’s 
about the Lives of famous Men. In one of these two trea- 
tises he is supposed to have said this that Laértius cites from 


> Herod. lib. iii. cap. 44. 

¢ Ibid. Celebrior fama obtinet, sponte eum petisse Egyptias disciplines. 

ἃ Herod. iii. ο. 138. 

9 Laért. in Pythag. Πυθαγόρας, ὧς μὲν Ἡρακλείδης φησὶν 6 τοῦ Zaparloves, 
ὀγδοηκοντούτης ἐτελεύτα, κατὰ τὴν ἰδίαν ὑπογραφὴν τῶν ἡλικιῶν. 
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him. Upon which the very learned Mr. D. observes, that 
this was not Sotion’s nor Satyrus’s opinion, but the private 
one of Heraclides; because it was according to his own 
description of ages.£ And from thence he makes a con- 
jecture, what Sotion’s account might be; and believes it to 
be a wonderful confirmation® of what he had delivered. But 
I am sorry this learned person should so widely mistake the 
sense of his author; who does not mean Heraclides’s own 
distribution of ages, but Pythagoras’s own. For Pythagoras, 
as the same Laértius relates,® divided the whole life of man 
into four ages, ἡλικίαι; to each of which he assigned the 
space of xx. years: so that the complete life of a man was 
according to him uxxx. years. Pythagoras therefore, says 
Heraclides, died Lxxx. years old, after his own description 
of ages, κατὰ τὴν ἰδίαν ὑπογραφὴν τῶν ἡλικιῶν. 

But to determine the year of Pythagoras’s death, we 
must endeavour in the first place to discover the time of 
Cylon’s conspiracy ; for they all say, that he either lost his 
life at that time, or survived but a few months after. It 
could not happen before Olympiad txvu1. 4. if Diodorusi 
and Jamblichus* may be believed, who affirm, that Pytha- 
goras was then alive, and in Italy, when the Crotonians 
went to war with the Sybarites. For that war, by Diodo- 
rus’s computation, was about that Olympiad. And Cicero 
also concurs with them; for he says, Pythagoras was in 
Italy when Brutus delivered his country :! which happened at 
the very same time, Olymp. Lxvi1. 4. But that Cylon’s 
villany was committed presently after that war, it appears 
froth Jamblichus, or rather Apollonius, whom he cites for 


£ De Cyclis Vet. p. 144, 145. 

s Ibid. Faciunt hec mirificé ad ea confirmanda, que hactenis observavimus. 

δ Laért. in Pythag. sect. 10. 

1 Censorinus (cap. xv.) says the very same thing about Plato, that he died 
at ΟΧΧΧΙ., which he counted the legitimate extent of human life. Annum octo- 


gesimum et unum,.... in quo Plato finem vite et legitimum esse existimavit, et 
habuit. [Adden.] 
ὁ Diodor. Sic. p. 77. * Jambl. p. 125, 157. 


1 Cic. Tuscul. Quest. iv. 
VOL. I. T 
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it. After the Crotonians had destroyed Sybaris, says he, 
then Cylon’s faction put their malice in execution™ And in 
Cylon’s invective against the Pythagoreans, when he in- 
censed the government against them, there is this expres- 
sion, That it was a shame, that they who had conquered 
300,000 men at the river Trais, should now be enslaved at 
home by the 1000th part of that number. By the 1000th 
part he understands the disciples of Pythagoras, that were 
in all about 300.° And by the victory at Trais, he means 
the battle with the Sybarites,? who brought into the field 
300,000 men. Tpdevra I read in Jamblichus for Tertpa- 
evra; for I find in Diodorus4 that Trais is a river near 
Sybaris. These passages of Jamblichus will, I suppose, be 
allowed to prove, that the conspiracy of Cylon must be 
dated very soon after the destruction of Sybaris, which 
was Ol. txvir. 4. Let it be put then about two years 
after it, Olymp. Lxvii1. 2.; and it concurs with the 99th 
year of Pythagoras, according to Eratosthenes, and the cal- 
culation in our table. All which tends to make it still more 
probable that the computation is true. For at that very year 
of his age Pythagoras died, as the generality of authors say. 
He died, says Tzetzes, a hundred years old, wanting only 
one* Near a hundred,’ says Jamblichus. Laértius indeed 
says, at ninety;* but Casaubon and Menagius, and other 
judicious critics, think the author wrote it ninety-nine; his 


m Jambl. p. 212. "Eel δὲ Σύβαριν ἐχειρώσαντο, . .. .. ἐξεῤῥάγη τὸ σιωπούμενον 
μῖσος. | 

Ὁ Jambl. p. 217. Αἰσχρὸν εἶναι... . τοὺς τριάκοντα μυριάδων περὶ τὸν Τετράεντα 
ποταμὸν περιγενομένους, ὑπὸ τοῦ χιλιοστοῦ μέρονς ἐκείνων ἐν αὐτῇ τῇ πόλει φανῆναι 
κατεστασιασμένους. ° Jamb. p. 212. Justin. xx.4. Athenagoras. 

P Diod. Siculus, p. 76 and 77. Στρατευσάντων .. . . τῶν Συβαριτῶν τριάκοντα 
μυριάσιν. Strabo, vi. Τριάκοντα μυριάσιν ἀνδρῶν ἐπὶ Κροτωνιάταις ἐστράτευσαν. 

1 Diod. p. 85. Διαφεύγοντες τὸν ἐν τῇ στάσει κίνδυνον Συβαρῖται περὶ τὸν 
Τράεντα ποταμὸν κατῴκησαν. 

* Tzetzes, p. 205. Ἐτῶν ὑπάρχων ἑκατὸν πλὴν ἔτους ἑνὸς μόνου. 

* Jamb. p. 220. Βιώσαντα ἔτη ἐγγιστῶν ἑκατὸν. Read with Mr. D. ἔγγιστα 
τῶν ἑκατὸν" or rather ἐγγὺς τῶν, for the MS. had it ἐγγυστῶν. 

* Laert. in Pyth. Ὡς δὲ [of] πλείους, ἔτη βιοὺς ἐννενήκοντα' they read évverf- 


κοντῶ ἐννέα. 
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opies being now corrupted. And some MSS. of Eusebius 
lace his death at the very next year, Olymp. Lxvull. 9.8 

This last passage of Jamblichus, where he intimates that 
‘ylon’s conspiracy came quickly after the Sybaritic war, 
eing not only corrupted in the original, but most miserably 
andled in the Latin translation, it cannot be imputed as 
. fault to the learned Mr. Dodwell, that he did not take 
irection from it when he made his computations. He 
as dated that conspiracy at Olymp. uxx1. 3.; which is 
Imost xx. years after the war with the Sybarites. But 
is reckoning proceeds upon two suppositions, that perhaps 
mull hardly be granted him. First, he assumes that Pytha- 
‘oras stayed a dozen years at Babylon, after Cambyses’s ex- 
edition into Egypt. But this, I presume, will now appear 
o be a false account, by the authorities 1 have produced 
bove. Then he adds, that Pythagoras continued just xx. 
ears at Crotona in Italy; and since according to his cal- 
ulation he came thither at Olymp. txvu. 2., he must 
onsequently be driven out of it at Olymp. Lxx11.3. But 
he only voucher for that xx. years’ stay at Crotona is a 
assage in Justin, which we have cited already.” And that 
eems to be spoken roundly and in the gross, without taking 
otice of odd years. But Jamblichus says, he continued 
here 39 years; and perhaps it may be suspected, that the 
rue reading in Justin is xu., and not xx.; for the copies 
re not much to be trusted, when there is nothing but bare 
igures, without circumstances to specify the time. 

°Tis true, Jamblichus does not say expressly, that 
Pythagoras stayed in Italy 39 years, but only that he pre- 
vided over the Pythagorean School* so long. Mr.‘D. there- 
fore, comparing these two passages of Jamblichus and Justin 
together, has inferred from them both, that Pythagoras lived 
xix. whole years after the conspiracy of Cylon. This is a 
history entirely new and his own; and I am sorry it has no 

ἃ Euseb. edit. Pontac. v P.116. 


~ Jamb. p. 220. Αὐτὸν μὲν γὰρ Πυθαγόραν ἀφηγήσασθαι λέγεται ἑνὸς δέοντος 
ἔτη τεσσαράκοντα. 
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better foundation than two figures (xx.) in Jastin,..end 
those also misapplied to a place of Jamblichus. - For 5 think 
nothing can be plainer, than that Jamblichus understood the 
whole 39 years to have been spent before the treachery. of 
Cylon. For when he first enters upon his narrative about 
Cylon, he tells us of Pythagoras’s death at Metapontium:* 
and after he has finished it, his very next words .ave.an 
account of Pythagoras’s successors.y Several: writers. have 
affirmed, that Pythagoras himself was burnt at the isame 
time with his scholars. And the rest, that: disagree: with 
these, make him die presently after. And some tell os: the 
several steps of his escape; that first he fled to Loon,’ 
thence to Tarentum, and thence to Metapontium, . where 
he took sanctuary in the Temple of the Muses, and: was 
starved there after 40 days’ fasting. All this they deseribe, 
as done without any stop or stay; so as the Locrians: met 
him at the very confines, and would not. let him -set:foot 
upon their territory. Others therefore take:no notice :of his 
going to Locri and Tarentum; but carry him ‘immediately 
and directly from Crotona to Metapontium, where he‘endéd 
his days.> Thus, we see, the whole stream of historians 
runs against Mr. Dodwell.. : seth a 
But the same very learned person has proceeded yet 
further, and has told us the place where Pythagoras lived :for 
those xrx. years after the sedition of Cylon: even in--Sicily, 
where he deposed Phalaris, and. rescued: Himera, 1 ἀπά 
Catana, and other cities, ‘from the yoke of tyranny, The 
only fund for this: conjecture 15 :Hermippus’s relation. of 
Pythagoras’s death; which differs from all the rest: He 
says, When the Agrigentines were at war ‘with:.the«Byra- 
cusians, Pythagoras went with some of his: sekelers,: and 


x Ῥ 208. ) y P. 219. ᾽᾽ 

* Quidam apud Laért. Suidas. Plutarch. de repugn. Stoicorum, Ῥ. 1051, et 
de Socratis Genio, p. 583, Arnob. lib. i. Athenagoras. Valer. Max. viii. 7. 
Firmicus, Astron. i. 8. Tzetzes, Chil. xi. 366. 

* Porph. de Vita Pyth. 206. Themistius, Orat. rv. Firmicus, ibid, 

b Dicearchus apud Laért. Justin. xx.4. Jamblichus, 208. 
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headed ‘the. Agrigentines; bud his:party was, routed. gnd him- 
belf' slain, being overtaken in his, flight, because he would not 
go througk.a field of beans.©. Now what is there in these 
swords, that shews Pythagoras ta have lived in Sicily before? 
‘Why might he not go from. Crotona to the assistance of the 
‘Agrigentines? Is there any thing more common in history, 
than to have the Sicilians and the inhabitants of Magna 
Adreecia: engaged with one another? But allowing he was 
‘fixed in Sicily before, yet here’s nothing determined about 
the time. of this war: why may we not then suppose it was 
‘about the time of Cylon’s sedition, rather than, as Mr. D. 
‘gets it, xix. years after? Hermippus’s own words seem to 
favour usin it; for he adds, That the rest of hie scholars, 
obeing. xxxv. in number (all but those that were slain in the 
fight with the Syracusians) were burnt at Tarentum for dis- 
idurbing the government.4 . Now this burning at Tarentum 
iappears to be the same that was contrived. by the. Cylonian 
-faction, presently after the sedition at Crotona.¢ But Mr. Ὁ. 
Ahinks . Pythagoras. was slain in that war that Thrasydeus 
. Dyrant of Agrigentum made upon Hiero of Syracuse, Olymp. 
χανε, L£ .Which is to add another improbability to all 
that have gone before. For who will believe, that Pytha- 
goras: would side with Thrasydeus, a tyrannical and profli- 
‘gate man, in.a groundless and unjust war,® against Hiero, 
who'was the: bravest prince of .his time, and a great patron 
vf learning ;' some of the greatest wits of that age residing at 
his court, Simonides, Pindar, Bacchylides, Aischylus, and 
‘ (which is. still a further argument) Pythagoras’s own scholar, — 
-Bpicharmus ? 
‘But Mr. Dodwell fetches two new arguments, from the 
successions of the Pythagorean School, to confirm his asser- 


ε Laért. ᾿Εξελθεῖν μετὰ τῶν συνήθων τὸν Πυθαγόραν, καὶ προστῆναι τῶν "Axpa- 
γαγτίγων. . 

4 Laért. ibid. Ἐν Τάραντι κατακαυθῆναι. 

¢ Porphyr. p. 207. Εἰς Τάραντα πλεῦσαι, πάλιν δὲ κἀκεῖ παραπλήσια παθόντα 
τοῖς περὶ Κρότωνα. See Jamb. p. 218. 

f Diodor. Sic. p. 40. 8 Diodor. ibid. 
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tion about the age of Pythagoras.» “6 For Lysis,.one of the 

“ scholars of Pythagoras, was preceptor to Epaminondas and 

“ς Philip of Macedon, both of whom lived after Olymp. Ὁ. 

‘And Aristoxenus, a scholar of Aristotle’s, had some Py- 

“ thagorean acquaintance that were not very remote from 
‘¢ Pythagoras’s own time.”’ ‘ 

That one Lysis a Pythagorean lived at Thebes with Epi 
minondazg, is a thing not now to be questioned, since sa many 
writers of good note have affirmed it.! But there is. good 
reason to doubt whether this was the same Lysis that was an 
auditor of Pythagoras, though several of these authors ex- 
pressly say it was he. For if we compute the interval of 
years between the sedition of Cylon and the age of Epami- 
nondas, they will be found too many to be allowed for one 
life, even in Mr. D.’s own reckoning. For let us suppose 
with Mr. D. that Cylon fired the Pythagorean college .at. 
Olymp. Lxx11. 3., though this appears to be+set xviz. years 
too low. Lysis then at that time may be. supposed .about 
xx. years of age; for he and Archippus, being the youngest 
and the strongest, are said to have escaped out of the fire, in 
which their companions were burnt.) Now Epaminondas’s 
age might be determined with sufficient exactness from the 
time of his death at the battle of Mantinea, Olymp. erv. 2.; 
for he was then in the vigour of his years, and died fighting 
heroically.« But we can fix it precisely out of Plutarch ;! 


» De Cyclis Vet. p. 148. Conveniunt certé Schole Pythagorice &:a8oxed: 
(Plutarch.) Lysis enim, Pythagore in Magna Grecia discipulus, Philippum 
Macedonem Alexandri M. patrem Thebis instituit atque Epaminondam, qui ipsi 
Olymp. c. superfrunt; nec admodim remoti erant a Pythagora ipso, quos vidit 
(Gellius, iv. 11.) Aristoxenus Peripateticus Aristotelis discipulus.” 

1 Diod. Sic. in Excerpt., Cornel. Nepos, Pausanias, lian. in Var., Plutarch. 
de Socratis Genio, Porphyr., Jamblich., Hieronymus contra Rufinum. 

ὁ Porphyr. Jamb. p. 208. Οὗτοι τελεώτατοι ὄντες καὶ εὐρωστότατοι. Corrige 
Οὗτοί τε νεώτατοι. So Plutarch. de Socr. idem, p. ὅ88, Νέων ὄντων ἔτι ῥώμῃ καὶ 
κουφότητι διωσαμένων τὸ πῦρ. 

κ- Ἡρωικῶς. Diod. 

1 Plut. de Λάθε Βιώσας. Ἐπαμεινώνδας εἰς ς τεσσαρακοστὸν ἔ ἔτος ἀγνοηθεῖς,.... 
ὕστερον δὲ πιστευθεὶς καὶ ἄρξας. 
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who informs us, that he was xx. years old when he was first 
made general; which was Olymp. στ. 2." He was born, 
then, at Olymp. xcir. 1.; and we must suppose he was no 
less than xx. years of age before the death of his tutor; 
otherwise he could not have made those mighty improve- 
ments under his discipline, that historians speak of. 1 cont 
ceive,: all we have hitherto allowed in our computation ‘is 
very fair and reasonable. And yet, at this rate, from the 
nativity of Lysis.to the xxth year of Epaminondas there are 
cx11x.* years; too long a time certainly for the life of Lysis, 
whom neither Lucian nor any one else have mentioned’ ‘in 
their catalogues of long-lived men. Nay we must. still 
stretch it out longer; for Plutarch," telling a story of one 
Theanor a Pythagorean, who, upon the news of: Lysis‘s 
death, was ‘sent by the society out of Italy to Thebes, to 
perform some ceremonies at his sepulchre,® makes hin arrive 
there the very. time that. the proscribed Thebans returned 
home, which was Olymp. c. 8.Ρ Hf we admit this accoutit, 
we’ must add. fourteen years more to Lysis’s life, which ἰὰ 
already so much too long; for from the birth of Lysis’ tb 
Olymp. c. 3., ‘there. are oxxxiI. years. But we must 
prolong this life still further, according to Diodorus, who'is 
followed by Mr. Dodwell. For Diodorus says,‘ that Philip of 
Macedon, the father of Alexander, was educated at Thebés 
under the.same Pythagorean with Epaminondas, and madé'4 
considerable progress in philosophical knowledge. But we 
are certain. that it was Olymp..cu1. 4. when Philip was sent'd 
: Diodorus, 367. : [5 = cxviit.—D.] 7 
_® Plut. de Socratis Demonio. a 
_ © Olympiodorus, in his MS. Commentary on Plato’s Phedon, says it was Phi- 
lolaus, one of those that escaped ex incendio Cylonis, who came to his master’s 
Lysis’s sepulchre at Thebes. Κύλων ἐφῆψε πῦρ τῷ διδασκαλείῳ, καὶ πάντες ἐκαύ- 


θησαν πλὴν δύο Φιλολάου καὶ Ἱππάρχου. Ἦλθεν οὖν ὃ Φιλόλαος εἰς Θήβας, ὀφείλων 
χοὰς τῷ οἰκείῳ διδασκάλῳ τεθνεῶτι καὶ ἐκεῖ τεθαμμένῳ ποιήσασθαι τῷ Λύσιδι. 
[Adden. ] 
P Diodor. 345. 
4 Diod. xvi. p. 407. Μετέσχεν ἐπὶ πλεῖον τῶν Πυθαγορείων λόγων" ἀμφοτέρων 
δὲ τῶν μαθητῶν, &c. 
VOL. I. 
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hostage to Thebes. This is expressly said by Diodorus,™ and 
clearly intimated by Plutarch,* and fally confirmed from the 
account of Philip’s age. For he died Olymp. cx1. 1., when 
he was XLvIii. years old ;* and consequently at Olymp. cu. 4. 
he was but x1v.; which is an age young enough in all reason 
for the understanding of the Pythagorean doctrines. If the 
same Lysis therefore was both scholar to Pythaguras and 
master to Philip, he must survive the sedition of Cylon 
(when we suppose him xx. years old) till Olymp. c1r. 4. So 
that he must live in all cxu1. years. This is a life of such 
an extraordinary length, that, I am persuaded, even Mr. Ὁ. 
himself, rather than he will believe this, will come over to 
my opinion, that they: were two Pythagoreans of the same 
name, and that historians have confounded two Lysis’s to- 
gether. And yet, in all this computation, I have followed 
Mr. D.’s own sentiment about the date of Cylon’s conspi- 
racy. But if we place it at Olymp. txviu. 2., which I 
conceive I have proved above to be the more probable 
opinion, then the longevity of Lysis will be still augmentel 
more extravagantly, even to CLVIII. years. 

Mr. Dodwell’s next argument is taken out of A. Gellius, 
who, reporting a thing from Aristoxenus, a disciple of Aris- 
totle’s, says, He seems to have had it from his acquaintance 
Aenophilus, and other ancient Pythagoreans, that lived at no 
great distance from Pythagoras’s own age.’ But, as I humbly 
conceive, this expression of Gellius is too loose and general 
to determine so nice a point. For who can tell whether 
haud multum shall signify fifty years, or fourscore, or per- 
haps a hundred? This Xenophilus was preceptor. to Aris- 
toxenus,” who, upon the death, as it seems, of his Pytha- 


® Diod. xv. p. 379. 5. Plut. in Pelopide. * Diod. xvi. 

8 Justin. ix. 8.— Pausanias says, above xLvi. Φίλιππος μὲν οὖν πρόσω βιώσας 
δὲ καὶ τεσσαράκοντα ἐτῶν. [Adden.} 

v Gellius, iv. 11. Quam rem videtur (Aristoxenus) cognovisse ex Xenophilo 
[Pythagorico] familiari suo, et ex quibusdam aliis natu majoribus, qui ab etate 
Pythagore haud multum aberant. 

Ὑ Suidas in ᾿Αριστοξ. 
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gorean master, was a follower of Aristotle. ᾿ Aristotle set up 
his school at Athens about Olymp. cx1.;* and without ques- 
tion Aristoxenus was one of the first of his scholars ; for he 
expected to have succeeded him after his death, which he 
could not have presumed upon a short acquaintance. We 
will suppose then, that Xenophilus might die about Olymp. 
ex. But he lived above a hundred and five years, as Aris- 
toxenus himself has told us.’ He was born therefore about 
Ol. uxxxi11.; which is xxv. from Pythagoras’s days ac- 
cording to Mr. Dodwell, and after the other reckoning Lx. 
Kither of these sums is haud multum; so that this point can- 
not be decided from that passage of Gellius. But there are 
other writers that speak more particularly of the successions 
of the Pythagorean school; and they perhaps may enable us 
to determine the controversy. ‘ Pythagoras flourished,” says 
Laértius, “ about the Lx. Olymp., and his school continued 
© for nine or even ten generations. For the last of the Py- 
‘© thagoreans were Xenophilus, Phanto, Echecrates, Diocles, 
‘¢ and Polymnastus. ‘These were known to Aristoxenus, and 
“ς had been the scholars of Philolaus and Eurytus.”? But 
what does he call'a generation? The very argument itself 
will assist us to find his meaning; for he proves from the 
interval between Olymp. Lx. and the deaths of those last Py- 
thagoreans, that the generations were nine orten. He cannot 
then here allow xxx. or XXXIII. years to a generation, as those 
authors we have cited above did; for at that rate there would 
not be above six generations. But he seems to take a ge- 
neration for xx. years, as Hesychius® and some others define 
it. Now if we reckon from Olymp. Lx. to the death of Xe- 
nophilus, Olymp. cx., there are ten such generations. But 


x At Olymp. cxt. 2., when Eusnetus was Archon. Dionys. Halicarn. de 
Demosth. . [Adden.]} . 

Υ Apud Lucianum in Macrob. 

2 Laért. in Pythag. Ἤκμαζε δὲ κατὰ τὴν ξ΄ Ὀλυμπιάδα, καὶ αὐτοῦ τὸ σύστημα 
διέμεινε μέχρι γενεῶν ἐννέα ἣ καὶ δέκα' τελευταῖοι γὰρ ἐγένοντο τῶν Πυθαγορείων, 
obs καὶ ᾿Αριστόξενος εἶδε, Ἐενόφιλός τε, &c, The vulgar lection is ἐννεακαίδεκα ; 
but the MSS. have it ἐννέα ἢ καὶ δέκα, which is the true reading. . 

® Hesych. v. γενεά. .... Thy δὲ γενεὰν ὑφίστανται ἑτῶν οἱ μὲν εἴκοσι. 
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Xenophilus, being above 105 years of age when he died, 
may be supposed to have outlived all his school-fellows by 
one whole generation. So that here appears an evident 
reason why our author says nine or even ten; for they are 
but nine, if we count to the deaths of Phanto and KEche- 
crates, and the generality of them: but if we measure to the 
long extent of the life of Xenophilus, who perhaps for xx. 
years together was the only genuine Pythagorean left in 
the world, they are even ἔθη generations. Diodorus says, 
The last of the Pythagoreans were alive at Ol. c111. 3.;° 
which wants but half a dozen years of nine generations. 
But the learned Mr. Dodwell’s computation will in no wise 
agree with this passage of Laértius. For Mr. D. sets the 
founding of the Pythagorean school xxx. years later than 
Laértius does ; which cuts the account shorter by a genera- 
tion and a half. Tully says the Pythagorean sect continued 
many generations® after the death of their master ; which ex- 
pression seems not to favour those that would shorten the 
duration of it. | 

This I take to be a true explication of this place of Laér- 
tius, which has given so much trouble to his interpreters. 
And, I conceive, it may be further confirmed by the testi- 
mony of Jamblichus, who, when he speaks of the successions 
of the Pythagorean school, makes Aristeeus, Pythagoras’s 
immediate successor, to have been very near vil. generations 
before Piato.4 Now let us suppose Aristzeus to have been 
LX. years old when he took Pythagoras’s chair, about Olymp. 
LXvil1. 2.; for he was the eldest of all the society, and for 
that reason succeeded him. He was born then at Olymp. 
Li. 3. And from that time to the nativity of Plato, Olymp. 
LXXXvill. 1., there are 138 years; which wants but two 
years of vii. generations. But if Mr. D.’s computation 


> Diod. p. 386. Ἔτι δὲ τῶν Πυθαγορικῶν φιλοσόφων of τελευτῶντες. [τελευταῖοι.] 

© Cicer. Tuscul. i. Multa seecula postea viguit. 

ἃ Jambl. p. 219. *Apirratos,.... ἑπτὰ γενεαῖς ἔγγιστα πρὸς Πλάτωνος. lege 
πρὸ Πλάτωνος. 

5 Jambl. p. 220. Παραδοῦναι ᾿Αρισταίῳ τὴν σχολὴν πρεσβυτάτῳ ὄντι. 
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vere allowed, there would be 102 years only between Aris- 
eeus and Plato, that 1s, five generations. 

The same Jamblichus has given us a list of the whole 
uccession of the Pythagoreans, which, being very faulty in 
he present edition, I hope it will not be unacceptable to the 
eader to see some of it here corrected; and it will supply us 
vith some considerable hints about the age of Pythagoras. 


1. Pythagoras. 

2. Aristeus. 

3. Mnemarchus, Pythagoras’s son. 

4. Bulagoras. 

5. Tydas. 

6. Aresas. 

7. Diodorus. 

8. Clinias, Philolaus, Theoridas, Eurytus, Archytas. 


({ristzeus, he says, was not only made Pythagoras’s succes- 
sor, but he had the honour to marry his widow Theano, and to 
6 guardian to his son; and that because of his extraordinary 
tmowledge in the Pythagorean doctrines.£ But this place is 
very corrupt in the original; and so is the next, where he 
says, Mnemarchus the son of Pythagoras succeeded Arisieus.& 
The name of Tydas® too seems to be wrong; but whatever 
his true name was, he was so much concerned for the sacking 
of Crotona, which happened while he was travelling abroad, 
that he died with grief not long after his return. And he 
was the only person in the whole succession that had an im- 
mature death, all the rest living to an extreme old age! The 
next successor, Aresas, is quite lost by the Latin interpreter, 


f Jambl. p. 220. Τῆς παιδοτροφίας καὶ τοῦ Θεανοῦς γάμον κατηξιώθη, διά τε 
ἐξαιρέσεως περικεκρατηκέναι τῶν δογμάτων. lege διὰ τὸ ἐξαιρέτως ; as the anno- 
tator has observed. 

ε Ibid. Μεθ᾿ ὃν ἡγήσασθαι Μνήμαρχον τὸν Mvbaydpay. lege Πυθαγόρα. 

h Ibid. Μεθ᾽ ὃν γὰρ Τύδαν. forte, μεθ᾽ ὃν Γορτύδαν, vel simile quid. 

1 Ibid. Ἐναδήμονα γενέσθαι τοῦτον, ὧς ὑπὸ λύπης προὔλιπε τὸν βίον. lege Ἕνα 
δὴ μόνον y. τοῦτον ὃς ὑπὸ. ' 
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who translates ἀρέσαν tulerunt ;i as if he had read it ἤρεσαν. 
But the passage is plain and easy, if we write:it with a 
capital letter, to denote it a proper name. 

Well, we see here are no fewer than eight lives in the 
Pythagorean succession; and this very number is attested 
by another ancient writer, who says, Plato was the ninih 
successor from Pythagoras, having been the disciple ef Archy- 
tas.« Now ’tis known that Plato conversed with the Pytha- 
goreans in Italy about Olymp. xcv.;! to which time, from 
the death of Pythagoras, according to Mr. D.’s scheme, 
there are no more than Lxx. years; which without question 
is too small an allowance, being but x. years apiece to the 
several successors. Whereas we know, in the Peripatetic 
school Aristotle presided x11. years, Theophrastus after him 
about xxxIv., and then Strato xvi11., and then Lycon xu. 
In the same manner, if we examine the Platonic, or Stoic, 
or Epicurean successions, and compute by a middle rate, 
and allow the same measure to the Pythagoreans, we shall 
find a necessity of dating the original of the Pythagorean 
school as high as it is placed in our table; which is Lxxvi. 
years earlier than Mr. D. has set it. 

Now, to sum up the evidence about the Pythagorean 
succession; first, Laértius says, the sect continued nine or 
ten generations; then Jamblichus says, Aristeus, the second 
in the Pythagorean line, was about seven generations before 
Plato, who was scholar to the last of the Pythagoreans ; and 
Photius’s author says, Plato was the tenth successor from 
Pythagoras. All these accounts, conspiring so together, 
seem to make the thing pretty certain. But yet, in the 
particulars that Jamblichus has given us relating to this suc- 
cession there are some things unaccountable ; whether they 
be owing to the ill copies of Jamblichus’s book, or to the 


i Ibid. Χρόνῳ μέντοι γε ὕστερον ἀρέσαν ἐκ τῶν Λευκάνων σωθέντα. lege 
᾿Αρέσαν. 

* Scriptor vite Pyth. apud Photium. “Evaros ἀπὸ Πυθαγόρου διάδοχοϑ γέγονε 
Πλάτων, ᾿Αρχύτον τοῦ πρεσβυτέρου μαθητὴς γενόμενος. 

1 Laért. in Platone. 
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author Inmeelf, 1 cannot tell. As when he says, that in the 
time of Bulagoras, the FOURTH in the succession, the city of 
Crotona was taken and sacked :™ I suppose he means the 
time when Dionysius the elder conquered the Crotonians 
and the neighbouring cities, and held them in slavery for 
many years, as we are taught by Diodorus," Dionysius 
Halic.,:and. Livy ; which happened at Olymp.xcvi11.1. Now 
Plato:was xu. years old at the time of this Olympiad; and 
this Bulagoras is but the second from Aristzus in the line of 
succession : how then can this be consistent. with what Jam- 
blichus has said before, that Plato was near seven genera- 
tions from the time of Aristzus ? | 

' Again; Jamblichus® puts Diodorus the Aspendian in the 
line of succession before Philolaus, and Eurytus, and Archy- 
tas, the youngest of whom was preceptor to Plato. But. 
this Diodorus appears to have been younger than Plato him- 
self. For .Plato died above Lxxx. years old, at Olymp. 
oviit. 1. But Diodorus? was an acquaintance of Strato- 
nicus. the musician, who was in the court.of Ptolemzus 
Lagi ;1 which must be after Olymp. cxtv. Again; Arche- 
stratus the Syracusian was junior to Plato; as we may gather 
from Athenzus’s words; Archestratus, says he, knows not, 
that in Plato’s Convivium there were xxvii. guests« But 
Archestratus mentions this Diodorus as a person then alive, 
in these elegant verses ; 


Ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πολλοὶ ἴσασι βροτῶν τόδε θεῖον ἔδεσμα, 
Οὐδ᾽ ἔσθειν ἐθέλουσιν, ὅσοι κούφην τελεβώδη 
Ψυχὴν κέκτηνται θνητῶν, εἰσὶν δ᾽ ἀπόπληκτοιυ, 
‘Qs ἀνθρωποφάγου τοῦ θηρίου ὄντος. ἅπας δὲ 
Ἰχθὺς σάρκα φιλεῖ βροτέην, ἄν ποὺ περικύρσῃ" 
Ὥστε πρέπει καθαρῶς, ὁπόσοι τάδε μωρολογοῦσι, 


™ Jambl. p. 220. ἘΦ᾽ οὗ διαρπκασθῆναι συνέβη τὴν Ἐροτωνιατῶν κόλιν. 

- Diod. 817. Dionys. in Excerpt. p.539. Livy, ]. xxiv. 

© Jambi. 220. ΟΡ Athen. p. 163. [= 11. 186. ed. Schw.—D.] 
_ 4 Id. 350, [= III. 291. ed. Schw.—D.] 

¥ Athen. p.4. [= I. 17. ed. Schw.—D.] 
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Τοῖς λαχάνοις προσάγειν, καὶ πρὸς Διόδωρον ἰόντας 
Τὸν σοφὸν, ἐγκρατέως μετ᾽ ἐκείνου Πυθαγορίζξειν.Ἔ 


They are fools, says he, that refuse to eat the dog-fish, be- 
cause it devours human bodies; for any fish will eat man’s 
flesh, if it find it. So that they that are scrupulous upon 
that account, must live upon salads, and go to Diodorus, 
and turn Pythagoreans. The second verse the learned 
Casaubon has observed to be faulty ; | 


ὁπόσοι [ὅσοι] κούφην τελεβώδη 
Ψυχὴν κέκτηνται" 


for there’s no such word as τελεβώδης. He offers a double 
emendation of it; one, κούφην κἐρεβώδη, the other, οἱ κού- 
dnv κἐλλεβορώδη. But the first of these cannot be allowed; 
for it ought to be κἀρεβώδη, and then the first syllable will 
be long. The second is too remote from the common read- 
ing. After so great a man, it will be pardonable if I mistake 
in my conjecture. The same verse comes again in pag. 310 
[= ITI. 137. ed. Schw.]; and there it is— ὅσον κούφαν ye 
λεβώδη. I would correct it, 


ὅσοι κοῦφ᾽ ἀττελεβώδη 
Ψυχὴν κέκτηνται. 


ArréXeBos is a locust, or sort of grasshopper; he means 


[* Athen. 1]. 185. ed. Schw., who, adopting our author’s last conjecture, 
gives the second line, 


Οὐδ᾽ ἔσθειν ἐθέλουσ᾽ ὅσσοι κεπφαττελεβώδη. 


Neither of Bentley’s corrections satisfied Toup: “ Expellenda omnind vox 
κούφην, que nihil aliud est quam interpretatio τοῦ, ἀττελεβώδη. Et locus ita 
legendus est: 

Οὐδ᾽ ἔσθειν ἐθέλουσιν ὅσοι τὴν ἀττελεβώδη 

Ψυχὴν κέκτηνται θνητῶν. 


᾿Αττέλεβος est animalculum alatum. Quod 4110 nomine ψυχὴν vocant Greci. 
Hesych. Ψυχὴ, πνεῦμα, καὶ ZOTSION TITHNON. (N. Animalculum alatum. All 
soul, and no body. Vide Cl. Salmasium ad Spartiani Adrianum, et doctissimum 
Piersonum ad Merrin, p. 397.) Hinc arguté Archestratus, ψυχὴν ἀττελεβώδη. 

Atque hoc verum.” Emend. (Ep. Crit.) in Suid. I. 520.—D.] . 
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persons of a light and desultory temper, that skip about, and 
are blown with every wind, as grasshoppers are. But I 
would go a little further, and join the words together thus, 
ὅσοι κεπφαττελεβώδη. Κέπφος is a small light sort of 
bird, that is tossed about with the wind, and is metaphori- 
cally taken for a foolish light-witted fellow. See Hesychius, 
the Scholiast on Aristoph., and others. So that κεπφατ- 
τελεβώδης is a very fit compound from κέπφος and ἀττέ- 
λεβος. 

, But it is time to take notice of another contradiction in 
this account of Jamblichus. For in another place he makes 
Philolaus, and Eurytus, and Archytas, contemporaries with 
Pythagoras ;* though here we see he has placed them at 
seven generations from him. *Tis a wonder, that in so 
short a work he should be so often inconsistent with him- 
self. But which of his assertions shall we follow? No 
doubt, that which he says oftenest, and which agrees best 
with what others have said. And what can be more express 
than his own words? Jn so many generations nobody had 
ever seen one of the Pythagorean books, till Philolaus’s time.* 
Does he not here declare there were many generations be- 
tween Pythagoras and Philolaus? And Laértius has pre- 
served for us one of Archytas’s letters to Plato, who had 
desired to purchase the writings of Ocellus Lucanus: and 
there Archytas says, He had made an inquiry after them, 
and had spoken with the grandchildren of Ocellus about them 
Here are plainly three generations between Archytas and 
Ocellus: and yet nobody has said, that even Ocellus him- 
self was contemporary with Pythagoras. And so much by 
way of inquiry about the age of that philosopher. 


5. Jambl. p. 103. Of παλαιότατοι καὶ αὐτῷ συγχρονίσαντες, καὶ μαθητεύσαντες 
τῷ Πυθαγόρᾳ πρεσβύτῃ νέοι, Φιλόλαός τε, καὶ Εὔρυτος, ... .. ᾿Αρχύτας τε ὃ 
᾿ φρεσβύτερος, &c. 
t Id. p.172. Ἐν τοσαύταις γενεαῖς ἐτῶν οὐδεὶς οὐδενὶ φαίνεται τῶν Πυθαγο- 
᾿ ρείων ὑπομνημάτων περὶ τετευχέως πρὸ τῆς Φιλολάου ἡλικίας. lege περιτετευχέναι. 
[“ Lenius est, περιτετυχώς.᾽᾽ Dobree, Advers. ii. 366.—D. ] 

= Laért. in Arch. ᾿Ανήλθομες ds Λευκανὼς, καὶ ἐνετεύχομες τοῖς ᾿κέλλω 
exydvors. . 
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The very learned Mr. Dodwell’ has advanced some other 
arguments to establish his opinion about. Phalaris’s age, 
which must here be considered. In the pretended Eptstles* 
there is mention of one Clisthenes, who was banished, it 
seems, out of some democratical city, but the name is not 
set down. This person Mr. D. supposes to be the famous 
Clisthenes the Athenian, who had almost as great a-share m 
driving out the family of Pisistratus, as Brutus the Roman 
had in expelling the Tarquins. Now Pisistratus’s sons were 
driven out at Olymp. txvir. 1.x And theré must be an 
interval of some years between that and Clisthenes’s exile 
Phalaris therefore, who relieves Clisthenes after his banish- 
ment, must have been still in the throne about Olymp. 
LXVIII.; that is, xu. years after Eusebius’s period, which 1 
follow as a rule and standard through all my Dissertation. * 

_ But, 1 must -here again profess my sorrow to see this 
excellently. learned’ writer so imposed on by these spurious 
Letters. For all this affair οὗ Clisthenes was no where bet 
in the Sophist’s head;- neither is. the scene of it laid: at 
Athens. For our Phalaris’s Clisthenes was the son of Au- 
tonot,Y a kinswoman of the Tyrant’s; but the Athenian’s 
mother was called Agariste, as Herodotus? and @lian® 
assure us; and a niece of the same Clisthenes; the mother 
of Pericles,® was called Agariste; in memory of the. other. 
Perhaps it may be suspected that Autonoé in the Hptetles 
may be only a mother-in-law. But this I think would be a 
sorry evasion; though we had not that direct answer to it, 
which the Letters themselves afford us, where they call her 
his own mother. If the fault be laid on the copies of Pha- 
laris, and Autonoé be supposed a corruption of the true 
word Agariste, there will be no dealing upon this argument 
with such masters of defence. . But then, again, ‘Phaldris’s 
Clisthenes was fined three talents, and all he had was seized 


Y De Cyclis Vet. p. 258, ~ Phal. Epist. 77, 95, 110. 
x Marm. Arund. y Ep. 96. * Herod. vi. 126. 
® Alian. xii. 24. > Herod. vi. 131, Plutarch. in Pericle. 


© Ep. 110, Παρὰ τῆς σεαντοῦ μητρός. 
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on and confiscated to the public use.t Now this story will 
never suit withthe circumstances of the Athenian Clisthenes, 
who, being banished, as ASlian says,° by way of exostracism, 
must consequently have the free use and enjoyment of his 
estate all the time of his exile. For this was one differ- 
ence between, exostracism and ordinary banishment, that the 
former allawed to the person the entire right of his own 
revenues.£; Herodotus so represents this transaction, as if 
Clisthenes had quitted Athens by order of Cleomenes, king 
of Sparta, without suffering any exostracism. But even this 
account sufficiently proves that he was not the Clisthenes in 
the Epistles; for here was no fine nor confiscation of goods, 
if he anly retired in obedience to Cleomenes. Clisthenes the 
Athenian, says Cicero, having a mistrust of his affairs, depo- 
sited money. for his daughters’ portions in Juno’s temple at 
Semos.£ This mistrust appears to have been a little before 
his. banishment: and if he had money of his own lodged 
then in Samos, it is pretty hard to believe that he would 
send .a-begging to Sicily, the quite contrary way, and so 
much. further than Samos. But what need of many words? 
Let. but any body read the history of Clisthenes in Hero- 
dotus; and then look upon the Letters, where he will not 
find one .circumstance mentioned, not so much as Athens 
named, nor Clisthenes’s rival Isagoras, nor Cleomenes, but 
some. general heads only, and common-places: and let him 
believe, if he can, that the writer of those Epistles speaks of 
the Athenian. Or if he do speak of him, even this may go 
among the other arguments to detect him a Sophist. 

Mr. Dodwell* adds one little suspicion more towards 
settling the age of Phalaris. There is one Epistle directed to 
Hiero, .and two to Epicharmus.' Now if this Epicharmua 
be the comic poet, and this Hiero the tyrant of Syracuse, 


ἃ Ep. 96. ὁ Elian. xiii. 24. 

f Plutarch. in Aristide, Ἐξεκήρυττον εἰς ἔτη δέκα καρπούμενον τὰ ἑαυτοῦ. 
Suid. v. ᾽Οστρακισμός. 8080). Arist. 238 and 344. 

s Cicero de Legibus, ii. 16. Cim rebus timeret suis. 

h De Cyclis Vet. p. 253. i Ep. 86, 61, 98. 
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their ages will agree well with Mr. D.’s notion, that makes 
him alive at Olymp. Lxx11. But I will not lose any time in 
refuting this suspicion, since Mr. D. himself seems not to 
rely upon it. Tis enough, if we remark that there’s not 
the least hint in the Letters, that the Epicharmus there was 
a poet; which the author, had he meant the comedian, 
would hardly have omitted, if we may guess at his humour 
by his many letters to Stesichorus. As for Hiero, the 
Epistles have represented him as a citizen of Leontini; 
where the Hiero of Syracuse had no concern, that we 
know of. 

And now, I think, I have gone through the most me- 
morable passages that have relation either to Phalaris’s or 
Pythagoras’s age; and I have considered all that Mr. Dod- 
well has made use of to support his new assertions. I do 
not pretend to pass my own judgment, or to determine posi- 
tively on either side; but I submit the whole to the censure 
of such readers as are well versed in ancient learning ; and 
particularly to that incomparable historian and chronologer, 
the Right Reverend the Bishop of Coventry and Litchfield.* 


I. 


In the last Epistle, to those of Enna, a city of 
Sicily, Phalaris says the Hyblenses and Phintienses 
had promised to lend him money at interest; Οἱ δὲ 
ὑχέσχηντο δανείσειν, ὡς Ὕβλαϊοι καὶ Φιντιεῖς. The So- 
phist was careful to mention such cities as he knew 
were in Sicily. For so Ptolemy places Dyria there; 
and Antoninus, Phintis;‘ and Pliny, Phintienses:! 
But it is ill luck for this forger of letters, that a 
fragment of Diodorus, a Sicilian, and well acquainted | 
with the history of his country, was preserved to be 


[* Dr. William Lloyd. Note on ed. 1777.} ὁ Ptol. p. 79. 
k Anton. p. 21. 1 Plin. iii. 8. 
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a witness against him. That excellent writer informs 
us, that Phintias Tyrant of Agrigentum (the very 
place where Phalaris was before him), first built 
Phintia, calling it by his own name; Kris: δὲ Dw- 
σίας πόλιν, ὀνομάσας αὐτὴν Φιντιάδα; and that this was 
done while the Romans were at war with king Pyr- 
rhus, that is about ΟἹ. cxxv.;" which is above ccLxx. 
years after Phalaris’s death, taking even the later 
account of St. Hierom. A pretty slip this of our 
Sophist, who, like the rest of his profession, was 
more versed in the books of orators than historians, 
to introduce his Tyrant borrowing money of a city 
almost ccc. years before it was named or built. 


The preliminaries about Phalaris’s age being agreed on 

between Mr. B. and me; for he consents to place him, as 
I have done, at Olymp. Lv11. 3.; we are at last come to the 
business itself. And what does the learned Examiner ad- 
vance against our first argument? 
_ For method’s sake, says he, the Doctor begins at the 
last Epistle (p. 122). For modesty’s sake, the gentleman 
begins with a very worthy cavil. As if I was not to rank 
my arguments according to their force, rather than to take 
them as they happen to rise? But he will find by and by, 
that I put this argument in the front, because it’s one of 
the strongest, and can never be eluded. 

But the copies of Phalaris have ὙὙαλαῖοι, and I make use 
of the Examiner’s conjecture Ὑβλαῖοι (p. 122). I conceive 
it’s but a small fault to make use of it in a citation, if 1 do 
not assume it to myself. But he resents, I suppose, that I 
did not name him, and give him the glory of his correction. 
If that be it, I can heartily excuse him; for his true emen- 
dations being so very few, he has reason to look after them. 


™ Diod. p. 867. 
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But, to speak freely, the correction is so very easy,.that ‘the 
honour of it is but moderate. For, ¢f in all the. editions. of 
Phalaris it has been γαλαῖοι ; the reason was, that, before 
Mr. B. arose, nobody of eminent learning would. :debase 
himself by the publication of those Epistles. 

But granting it to be Ὑβλαῖοι, whether any of the Sicilian 
Hyblas be here meant, is dubious (p. 122). Though alk this 
be wide from the question, for I fetch no argument from 
Hybla, yet it has a worse quality than that, for’ it-is not 
true. J have sent, says Phalaris, over anu Srci.y to borrew 
money at interest; and some freely gave me money; as: the 
Leontines and Geloans;. others promised to lend me, as the 
Hybleans and Phintians" Is it dubious now, whether any 
of the Hyblas of Sicily be meant in this place? does he not 
say expressly, that he sent to borrow in Sicily? I am 
sorry our Honourable Editor is no better versed in his own 
author: I am glad, I would say; for ’tis to be hoped ne 
employs his time better. 

I may now put in one word about those Ῥαχαῖοι, α 
people that are not in Sicily: so that I was unlucky in saying, 
The Sophist took care to mention such towns as he knew were 
in Sicily (p. 122). Though the Examiner’s emendation 
Ὑβλαῖοι be so obvious and certain, yet he is half in the 
mind to renounce his own correction out of pure contra 
diction to me. Let it then be Ὑαλαῖοι, to humour him't 
little. What spoils now does the Examiner carry with him, 
but a manifest detection that his Hpistles are a cheat?. For 
the writer declares that it was Sicily where he borrowed his 
money: but when he comes to name those that lent it, he 
talks of Ὑαλαῖοι, which are no where in Sicily. Now a 
Sophist might be guilty of this mistake; but the true ‘Pha- 
laris could not. 

At last the Examiner is come to the merits of the cause; 
for he will prove there were two Phintias in Sicily. ‘ For 
“‘ the Phintia built by Phintias, which is mentioned in Dio- 


2 Ep. 148, Eis ἅπασαν Σικελίαν. 
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“ΕἸ dorus,° was a maritime town; but the Phintia of Ptolemy? 
ὅς. and: Pliny was mediterranean (p. 122): and this latter 
“* may be the place that is meant in the Epistles.” 

:-- This. it is to have a reach of thought, and a sagacity 
peculiar to a great genius. ‘These are the very passages that 
I had cited; and yet so dull was I, that I could not dis- 
eover that the! authors spoke of different Phintias. For I 
fancied; af. Pliny or Ptolemy had meant another Phintia 
besides that. of Diodorus, they would have given us an at+ 
count.of two; for Diodorus’s Phintia was too considerable to 
be omitted. . Since therefore they mention one only, twas 
a‘plain argument to me, that they knew but of one.. Nay, 
I went further, and imagined 1 had found the true reason 
why these authors disagreed so m the account of its situa- 
tion.: For when a city is situated. but a little within land, 
near the mouth of a river, as Phintia was, ’tis no wonder 
that writers. differ, some calling it a maritime town, because 
it is near the sea, and has a harbour for ships; others calling 
it an inland town, because it really lies within land, and 
not in the verge of the sea-coast. As in the very same 
place Ptolemy reckons Agrigentum among the mediterra- 
nean towns; though Pliny and every body else call it a sea- 
town: for, as Polybius says," it was seated xviii. stadia, one 
league only, within the mouth of the river. And the same 
Ptolemy calls Gela and Camarina inland towns for the very 
same reason; though every novice in geography knows they 
were maritime. Virgil’ deseribes the promontories and sea- 
towns of Sicily, that Aineas saw, as he coasted tt: 


Hine altas rupes* prajectaque saxa Pachyni 
_Radimus; et, fatis nunquam concessa moveri, 
Apparet CAMARINA procul, campique Geloi, 
Immanisque GELA fluvit cognomine dicta: 
_ Arduus inde AGRAGAS ostentat maxima longe 
Menia, magnanimiim quondam generator equorum. 


© Diod. p. 867. P Ptol. ili. 4. 4 Plin. iii, 8. 
¥ Polyb. ix. * JEn. iii. [(699.—D.] [{5. Eds. “ cautes.”—D.]. 
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Here, we see, are three maritime cities, Camarina, Gela, and 
Agrigentum: will our Examiner therefore double these, as 
he has done Phintia, because Ptolemy calls them mediterra- 
nean? If he pleases to publish a new map of Sicily, with 
these noble discoveries in it, he will meet with his deserved 
applause. 

But the gentleman proceeds, and tells us, Phintia in the 
Epistle must therefore be the mediterranean town, because Hybla, 
which is there joined with it, is mediterranean. This, he says, 
is a way of arguing that I myself use in the next section 
(p. 123); which I will shew him to be mistaken in, when I 
come to that paragraph. In the mean time, why so positive 
that this Hybla in the Epistle must needs be mediterranean! 
Did he not newly say, ἐξ is dubious whether any of the Sici- 
lian Hyblas be there meant ὃ and the supposed Hyblas out of 
Sicily might be maritime, for aught he knows. But allow 
this to be a Sicilian Hybla: were all of that name in Sicily 
mediterranean towns? This he must affirm, or else his 
argument is lame of one foot, which we ought not to suspect 
in so great a logician. To be sure then, he imagines that all 
the Hyblas of Sicily were inland cities: as it farther appears 
from his Index to Phalaris;* where that Hybla that was 
really maritime is described to be mediterranean: a mani- 
fest error, and plainly refuted by Thucydides,’ Cicero, Vir 
gil, Ovid, Mela, Pliny, and others. So very happy is our 
Examiner in every step he takes. 

But he fancies, 7 may maintain, that all those authors, 
Diodorus, Piolemy, and Pliny, may mean the same Phintwu 
(p. 123). (And if all his fancies were as true as this, I would 
not write one word against him.) Jf so, why may not Duw- 
dorus be mistaken as much in the date of this town, as iwo 
good witnesses prove him to be in the situation of it? 

1 have already shewn, that none of them were mistaken 
in the situation of Phintia; for they all knew that it was 4 


* Ep. 148. Ὑβλαῖοι καὶ Φιντιεῖς. 
" V. Megarenses ... Hyblai... quorum urbs Megara... mediterranea 
v See Cluverius’s 5101]. 188. 
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port-town seated a little within land, near the mouth of the 
river Himera. The only difference is in the name; some 
ealling such a situation maritime, others mediterranean. 
But that it was really a port-town, there are two as good 
witnesses on Diodorus’s side; Antonine in his Itinerary,” 
and Cicero :* so that we have three testimonies against two. 
But let us see what evidence may be: produced from matter 
of fact. Carthalo, the Carthaginian admiral, hearing the 
Roman fleet was gone from Syracuse, came towards them with 
cx. sail: the Romans, not daring to engage him, got into the 
harbour of Phintia; whither the Carthaginians pursued them, 
and sunk 67 of their ships, and disabled 13. Soon after, the | 
Roman consul, knowing nothing of what had happened, comes 
from Messana with 36 sail, and cast anchor before Phintia. 
This action is told at large in Diodorus ;Y and can we think 
all this a mere dream of his, written when he was fast asleep, 
as our Examiner expresses it? (p. 137.) He was born 
within 60 miles of Phintia; and surely he, that travelled 
through Europe and Asia to view the places he wrote of,* 
could scarce be so ignorant at home, as to make whole 
fleets engage and be sunk upon dry land. But if the Ex- 
aminer will still remain obstinate against Diodorus and the 
rest, I have one witness more in reserve, whom, I dare say, 
he’ll allow to be a good one. ’Tis the Honourable Charles 
Boyle, Esquire, the learned Editor of Phalaris, who in his 
Index there has these very words ; Phinita, now called Ly- 
cata, a maritime town in the east of Sicily, not a mediter- 
ranean as Ptolemy calls it. Here’s an authority beyond 
all exception, not only that there was a maritime Phintia, 
but that Phalaris meant it. The gentleman perhaps may 
blush at this passage; and therefore I will not bear hard 


w Pp. 21. Per maritima loca, &c. 

x iii, in Verrem. Coge ut ad aquam tibi... frumentum... metiantur, vel 
Phintiam, vel Halesam, &c. 

Υ Diod. 880. 2 Diod. in Pref. 

* Phintia, hodie Lycata, urbs maritima in orientali Sicilie latere ; non me- 
diterranea, ut Ptolemzeus, 
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upon him, but only ask him one short question. Phiatta 
a maritime town, says the Editor; a mediterranean, says the 
Examiner. Now whether’s harder to be proved, that the 
maritime and the mediterranean are the same town, or that 
the Editor and the Examiner are the same person? 

But let us observe the inference he makes from this 
error, as he thought. it, of Diodorus; for here we may 
expect the very quintessence of logic. Why may not Diu- 
dorus be mistaken as much in the date of this town, as he ἢ 
in the situation of it? (p. 123.) Now the mistake in the 
situation, even supposing it a mistake, might perhaps be five 
mile(s]; for that’s enough to denominate it an inland town. 
But the mistake about the date must be no less than ccLxx. 
years; for any thing less than that will do the Epistles no 
service. So that here lies the true import of our Examiner's 
query; If Diodorus might mistake a league or two, why 
might he not mistake ccLxx. years? that is, if Milo the 
Crotonian could carry a bull, why might he not carry ἃ 8 
brace of elephants ? 

But that Diodorus has not mistook himself in his ace 
count of the date of Phintia, any more than in the situation, 
we may be as sure as any history can make us. (1.) For, 
first, he could not mistake in the age of Phintias the Tyrant. 
He has involved him in so many circumstances, and linked 
him with so many contemporaries, that a man must hate his 
own reputation who will presume to say that this Phintias 
was older than Phalaris. He had war with Hicetas Tyraut 
of Syracuse ;> that Hicetas that had another war with Meno 
the poisoner of Agathocles, and was succeeded by Thynio, 
or Thoeno, an ally of king Pyrrhus. He is mentioned with 
Decius Jubellius the Roman tribune,° whose age we know 
from Polybius, and Livy, and Appian. He had concerns 
with the Mamertines of Messana,‘ a people never heard of 
in Sicily before the age of Agathocles. He razed to the very 
ground the city of Gela,® which a whole cloud of historians 


> Diodor. lib. xxii. © Diod. ibid. et Excerpt. Vales. 265. 
ἃ Ibid. ¢ Ibid. 
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witness to have been standing long after Phalaris’s time. 
What man of common modesty or sense will say all these 
wetions are confounded, and that Phintias lived three cen- 
turies before? Can so excellent an historian be suspected 
of such a gross piece of negligence? ’Fis as absurd, as to 
affirm. that the right Reverend the Bishop of Sarum, in his 
immortal History of the: Reformation, may have mistaken 
the affairs of Henry the 11]. for those of Henry the VIII. 

ὁ Phere’s a medal in :‘Goltzius and Paruta with this in- 
gtription, BACIAE QS SINTIA: on one side it-has a dog, 
and onthe other. a head crowned with Jaurel. Goltzius 
thinks -it’s the head of Gelo, and that SINTIA means the 
eity.Phintia. And. the learned Harduin concurs ‘with him, 
that SINTIA relates to the city, and not to a person.’ But 
Fam entirely of Paruta’s opinion, who interprets it of king 
Phintias. For is not Βασιλέως Φιντία in the génitive case, 
exactly like those other inscriptions, BAZIAENY AIO- 
ΝΥΣΙΟΥ͂, ΒΑΣΊΛΕΩΣ IEPANTMOT?, ATASOKAEOTS 
BAZSIAENS? And the inscription is placed in‘ the same 
manner in all of them; not where the head is, but upon the 
reverse.. Besides the very word BACIAEN shews it be- 
longs not to Gelo. . For in his and his brother Hiero’s coins 
that wordis not-used; Dionysius, as it seems, being the first 
Sicilian:that styled himself BacvXeds in his money. “With- 
out question:therefore this Phintias was a long time after 
Phaiaris’s age; a8 appears not only from: the word Baot- 
Néws, ‘but frog the head with the laurel... For it-was not the 
castom ‘in: Bhalaris’s time for princes to set their images 
“po the public money. 

: (2.): Neither could Diodorus mistake ἢ in the second part, 
that. this Phintias. founded the city:'Phintia, and called it 
after his own name.: “Tis' observable, that he says it more 
than once: Phintias, says he, δωῤί(8 a city, naming it Phin- 
tia; and in another place, Phintias, the founder of Phintia.® 

’ ' Harduin, Nummi Antiqui illustrati. 7 
© Diod. p. 868. Κτίζει δὲ Φιντίας πόλιν ὀνομάσας αὐτὴν Φιντιάδα, and Φιντίας 
ὁ Φιντιάδος κτίστωρ. 
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He is very particular in the circumstances of it. The Ma- 
mertines,» says he, of Messana having sacked the city of Gela, 
Phintias king of Agrigentum pulls down all the houses and the 
walls of the place, and removes the people that were left, and 
builds a city for them (within the territory of Agrigentum) 
with good fortifications, and a fine market-place and temples: 
Will our Examiner say, that all these buildings were castles 
in the air? No; but perhaps there might be a city there 
called Phintia before, and Phintias might only repair it. No 
doubt on’t: he was at all that trouble and expense purely 
for the sake of a refreshing quibble (p. 133). The town was 
a name-sake of his, and therefore he would rebuild it. By 
the same argument, there was an Alexandria before Alex- 
ander, and a Rome before Romulus. But nobody heard, 
you'll say, of these names before the times of those founders. 
No matter for that: who ever heard of Phintia before Phin- 
tias’s time? Yet our Examiner can give you a view of it in 
the region of possibilities. 

Give me leave to add one short remark about the build- 
ing of Phintia. Diodorus has passed his word, that the city 
of Gela was quite razed and dispeopled before Phintia was 
built; and that the residue of the Geloans were transplanted 
to this new Phintia, and from that time were called Phin- 
tienses. But the pretended author of the Epistles mentions 
the Geloans and Phintienses as different people; as if Gela 
and Phintia were both standing at once. The Leontines, 
says he, and Geloans gave me money; the Hyblenses and 
Phintienses promised to lendi So that here we have a double 
discovery that the Epistles are spurious: first, because they 
talk of the Phintians, a name not heard of in Phalaris’s 
time ; and then because they make them quite different from 
the Geloans, though they were both the same people, the 
new city arising out of the reliques of the old. 

Mr. Boyle is pleased to end this paragraph with a little 
innocent mirth. Unless, says he, this Phintia be such another 


h Diod. p. 874. ! Diod. p. 868. ) Ep. 148. 
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place as Agrigent, a sea-port town in the middle of Sicily 
(p. 123). Those words of mine that he refers to are, The 
Letters are dated in the middle of Sicily :* where there is not 
one syllable about Agrigentum; but he adds that of his 
own, to make way for his jest. But pray, Sir, where had 
you the secret, that all Phalaris’s Letters were dated at 
Agrigentum? Does not Suidas say, he was master of all 
Sicily?! do not the Letters pretend, that he conquered the 
Leontines, the Tauromenites, the Zancleans? did he not 
vanquish the Sicani, the inhabitants of the midland coun- 
try ?™ and could he not write a letter in any of these ex- 
peditions, as well as at home? or were ink and paper such 
heavy baggage, that they could not be carried after him? 
By the subject of several of the Letters, one would guess 
they were dated from the castle where his bull was kept, 
which was xviii. miles from Agrigentum." But for the 
most part they are such common-place stuff, without any 
note of place or time, that one cannot tell where nor when 
they were written. And the reader may observe this, as 
another mark of their spuriousness. But what then, if I 
had meant Agrigentum, when I said, The Letters are dated 
in the middle of Sicily? Is not Agrigentum in the very 
middle of the island, between the east and west points of 
it, Pachynus and Lilybeum? And, I conceive, there’s a 
middle of a line, as well as of a surface. And how if Agri- 
gentum be a mediterranean town, what will then become of 
your jest? I have two very good authors to bear it out: 
Ptolemy in his Tables, that reckons it among the μεσόγειοι, 
midland cities; and Mr. Boyle in his Index to Phalaris, 
Agrigent, says he, a mediterranean city.° If Mr. Boyle be so 
guarrelsome, that he cannot agree with himself, how ts it pos- 
sible for other people to agree with him? (p. 119.) 

If the reader now pleases to review what the Examiner 
has said upon this first argument, he will join with me in 


k Diss. p. 50. 1 Suid. v. daa. ™ Polyznus, v. 1. 
» Diod. 741. ° Agrigentum .... urbs mediterranea. 
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this character of it, That all the authorities he has brought 
were already in my Dissertation; and that all his inferences 
are false, and may have the honour to be his own. 


II. 


In the xcu. Epistle he threatens Stesichorus the 
poet for raising money and soldiers against him at 
Aluntium and Aleesa, xa} εἰς >Adrodvriov καὶ εἰς "Αλαισων; 
and that perhaps he might be snapt before he got 
home again from Alssa to Himera, ἐξ ᾿Αλαίσης sis - 
Ἱμέραν. What a pity ’tis again, that the Sophist had 
not read Diodorus! for he would have told him that 
this Alzesa was not in being in Phalaris’s days. It 
was first built by Archonides, a Sicilian, Olymp. xciv. 
2.3? or, as others say, by the Carthaginians, about 
two years before.’ So that here are above cx. years 
slipt, since the latest period of Phalaris. And we 
must add above a dozen more to the reckoning, upon 
the Sophist’s own score: for this letter is supposed to 
bear date before Stesichorus and Phalaris were made 
friends, which was a dozen years, as he tells his 
tale,” before Stesichorus died; and Phalaris he makes 
to survive him. I am aware, that the same author 
says, that there were other cities in Sicily called 
Alesa ;* but it is evident from the situation, that this 
Aleesa of Archonides is meant in the Epistles; for this 
lies on the same coast with Himera and Aluntium (to 
which two the Sophist here joins it), and is at a small 
distance from them. And indeed there was no other 


P Diod. p. 246. « P. 247. 
* Epist. 103. | * Diod. ibid. 
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town of that name in the days of the Sophist, the rest 
being ruined and forgotten long before. 


If our Examiner’s performance in the last section was 
very poor and jejune, we may expect an amends in this. 
For, to encourage himself with a small victory, he begins 
his attack upon a fault of the press, cxx. for cxu.; though 
it was nothing to his subject, even allowing it to be my own 
mistake. And, being flushed with this little advantage over 
the printer, he then proceeds with his victorious forces against 
the argument itself. But we shall see by the event, that not 
the Author of the Epistles only, but one of his Editors too, 
may be guilty of sophistry. 

The Doctor, says he, finds Stesichorus in danger of being 
snapt in his intended journey from Alesa to Himera (p. 123). 
Now, with the Examiner’s leave, the Doctor was more in- 
clined to think it a voyage than a journey ; for both Himera, 
where Stesichorus lived, and Alesa and Aluntium, whither 
he went, are maritime towns. And the very words of Pha- 
laris confirmed the Doctor in this opinion; for he makes 
this sarcasm upon Stesichorus: J hear, says he, you are 
writing Νόστους, the return of the Greeks from Troy: but you 
take no thought for your own return from Alesa to Himera. 
But it shall be hard-for you to escape my hands; and that 
shall be as bad to you as the Capharean rocks and Charybdis 
were to them.t There’s a greater propriety in this compari- 
son, if Stesichorus was to come home by sea than if he was 
to come by land. And ’twas at sea, as it’s pretended," that 
he was snapt at last, as he was sailing from Pachynus to 
Peloponnesus. 

I observed, that, because there had been several Alzesas 
in Sicily, this argument would be of no force unless we 
could know which of them was meant in the Epistles. And 
that, I thought, might be determined from the very circum- 
stances of the action. Stesichorus is supposed to sail from 


t Ep. 92. « Ep. 108. 
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Himera to Alzsa and Aluntium. Now, the Alesa of Archo- 
nides being a sea-port.town, and lying exactly in the way 
between Himera and Aluntium, there was no question, as | 
thought, but this was the place mentioned in the Epistles; 
especially since there is good reason to suppose that the 
other Alesas (if there were any other) were mediterranean 
towns: for if they had been port towns, and more ancient 
than the age of Phalaris, ’tis almost impossible but that in 
the Punic, or Athenian, or Roman, or civil wars in Sicily, 
there must have been some naval action there; and then the 
historians could never have been so ignorant of them, as it 
appears they all were. 

But Mr. B. desires to borrow this argument for a moment, 
and he will prove just the contrary to what I have proved, that 
this Alesa is not upon the same coast with Aluntium (p. 124). 
I perceive *tis dangerous lending this gentleman any thing. 
He borrowed the MS. Phalaris, and now he borrows an argu- 
ment; but he makes a wrong use of both of them, and then 
calumniates him that lent them. First, he quite mistakes 
the form of the argument; and supposes that to be the con- 
clusion, which is the minor proposition. For I do not prove, 
by this way of argument, that Alesa is upon the same coast 
with Aluntium. 'That I suppose and premise as known from 
Antoninus’s Itinerary, Diodorus, and Strabo, who all describe 
it in that situation. Methinks a man that had a System of 
Logic* made and printed for his own use might have been 
able to reduce an argument into the form of a syllogism. 
My argument lies thus: 


Alesa, Himera, and Aluntium, are mentioned together 
in the Epistle, as sea-towns, and near one another. 
But Alzsa of Archonides is a sea-town in the neighbour- 

hood of Himera and Aluntium. 
Therefore Alezesa of Archonides is the Alsesa mentioned 
in the Epistle. 


But let’ us see what exploits he will do, if I Jend him 
[5 By Dr. Aldrich.—D.] 
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the argument (p. 124). “ Tully says, Halesini, Catinenses, 
“5 Panormitani, &c.; and again, Halesini, Catinerses, Tyn- 
“5 daritani, &c.¥ Tis evident, therefore, that Alzsa is upon 
* the same coast with Catana; that is, upon the coast 
“ς directly opposite to Aluntium.”” This he nicknames my 
way of argument; though it be just as much like it, as Pla- 
nudes’s picture of Asop is like the original. When either 
the design of the writer, or the circumstances of the thing 
itself, plainly intimate that the places mentioned together 
are near one another, we may infer that they are so: as, 
first, I know from the design of the writers (because Strabo 
and Antoninus mention the towns in order) that Alesa of 
Archonides is in the neighbourhood of Himera; and again, 
I know that Alesa in the Epistle is supposed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Himera, from the circumstances of the action. 
But what is there like these in the passage of Cicero? All 
Sicily had been pillaged by Verres, and there were people 
from all the towns to inform against him at Rome: now 
Cicero was not obliged, like a geographer, to mention each 
of them according to their situation, but rather according 
to the quality and wealth of the people. 

But who is this that makes all this controversy about 
Alesa in the Epistle? Is this the same Mr. Boyle that was 
the Editor of these Epistles? So he gives himself out to 
be: and yet that Editor has described this Alzsa in the 
Epistle to be the very same that I say it is. For he says, 
Alesa is α sea-port town on the west side of the island. Cie. 
in Verrem, 111. Now this situation agrees with no other than 
the Alesa of Archonides; and we are sure Cicero meant. 
that very town, from those words of Diodorus,* That the 
Romans gave to Alesa of Archonides an immunity from pay- _ 
ing taxes, compared with these of Cicero,Y Centuripa and 


Υ Οἷς. ii. in Verrem. 

ν Index Phal. Alesa.... Cic. in Verr. iii. Maritima est in occidentaliori 
insule latere. And again, Aluntium,.... non procul ab Alzsa. 

X Διὰ τὴν ὑπὸ Ῥομαίων δοθεῖσαν ἀτέλειαν. Diod. p. 246. 

y Immunes civitates ac liber, Centuripina, Halesina, &c. iii. in Verrem. 
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Alesa, free cities, and exempt from paying taxes. What shall 
we say to such an Examiner? He could speak the truth 
freely, as long as truth was not against him. But when 
he sees these things turned upon him, to expose his admired 
author, and pull down the honour of his Edition, then he 
reverses his own judgments, and what was white before, 
must now be black. But perhaps some white may turn red, 
when the Examiner pleases to reflect upon these self-contra- 
dictions. 

To shew his talent once more at misrepresenting; he 
repeats another argument of mine thus: Alesa of Archo- 
nides must be meant in the Epistles, because there. was no 
other town of that name in the days of the Sophist (p. 124). 
Now in those words of mine that he refers to, there is no- 
thing like Jecause; neither are they brought there as:an 
argument to prove what he says they are. After I had fully 
proved, that the writer of the Epistles meant Archonides’s 
Alssa, I concluded with this, And indeed there was no other 
town of that name in the days of the Sophist. Which I did 
not design for a separate argument; for that would plainly 
suppose the thing in question, that the Epistles were writ by 
a Sophist. But I added them only as an account ἃ priori, 
how it came about that the Sophist should mention that 
Alesa. And the account I take to be good and rational, 
that no other Alzsa was heard of in the days of the Sophist. 

The very design, then, of this period is misrepresented 
by the Examiner; but he is mistaken, too, incidentally, as 
he dresses up his inference. We find, says he, in these Epis- 
tles the names of Astypalea, Himera, Zancle, towns out of 
date long before the days of the Sophist (p. 125). If Mr. B. 
means Astypalea? a city of Crete, where he fancies Phalaris 
was born, I can readily agree with him, that that town was 
quite out of date both before and after the days of the Sophist, 
till Phalaris’s Editors first found it out. But Mr. B. forgets 
that he is disputing with a strange sort of people, who won't 


® Phal. edit. Oxon. 
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@llow (p. 125) that Astypalea in thé Epistles is ἃ town 
of Crete, but a city and island in the Aigean sea; which 
city, they believe, was not out of date in the days of the 
Sophist; for it was standing in Tiberius’s* and Titus’s 
time, and, for aught Mr. B. or I know, many centuries 
after. But grant it only as low as Titus: I believe the 
author of Phalaris’s Epistles might live before that time; for 
I find the forged Letters of Euripides were extant in Tibe- 
rius’s days. And I can allow the same antiquity to the 
counterfeit Phalaris. “Tis a query, therefore, whether I dou 
not think him older than the Examiner himself does? 

I would sum up the particulars of this second head, if 
the Examiner’s performance could bear recapitulating. But 
it’s too thin and tender to endure handling again. I refer 
it all to the readers, and let it stand or fall by the judgment 
of that jury. 


Il. 


The ixx. Epistle gives an account of several rich 
presents to Polyclitus the Messenian physician, for 
doing a great cure upon Phalaris. Among the rest 
he names ποτηρίων Θηρικλείων Cebyn δέχω, ten couple of 
Thericlean cups. But there is another thing, besides 
a pretty invention, very useful to a liar; and that is, 
a good memory. For we will suppose our author to 
have once known something of these cups, the time 
and the reason they were first called so; but he had 
unhappily forgot it when he writ this Epistle. They 
were large drinking cups, of a peculiar shape, so 
‘called from the first contriver of them, one Thericles, 
a Corinthian potter. Pliny,’ by mistaking his author 


4 Strabo, p. 488. > Plin. iv. 28. | 

© Lib. xvi. cap. 40. Celebratur et Thericles. nomine, calices ex terebintho 
solitus facere torno. 
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Theophrastus, makes him a turner. The words of 
Theophrastus are these: Τορνεύεσθαι δ᾽ ἐξ αὐτῆς (τερ- 
μίνθου) κύλικας Θηρικλείους, ὥστε μηδ ἂν ἕνα διαγνῶναι πρὸς 
σὰς χεραμέας; That the turners make Thericlean cups 
of the turpentine tree, which cannot be distinguished 
Srom those made by the potters: ['T]here can nothing 
be gathered hence to make Thericles himself a 
turner; for, after he had first invented them, they 
were called Zhericlean from their shape, whatsoever 
artificer made them, and whether of earth, or of 
- wood, or of metal. But, as I said, by the general 
consent of writers, we must call him a potter. Hesy- 
chius, Θηρίχλειος, κύλικος εἶδος ἀπὸ Θηρικλέους κεραμέως, 
Lucian,’ Καὶ γηγενῆ πολλὰ, οἷα Θηρικλῆς ὥπτα. Etymo- 
logicon M., Θηρίχλειον χύλικα, . . « . ἣν λέγουσι, πρῶτος 
κεραμεὺς Θηρικλῆς ἐποίησεν, ὥς φησιν Εὔβουλος, ὃ τῆς μέσης 
κωμῳδίας ποιητής. The words of Eubulus, whom he 
cites, are extant in Athenzeus,‘ 
Καθαρώτερον γὰρ τὸν κέραμον εἰργαξόμην 
Ἢ Θηρικλῆς τὰς χύλικας, ἡνίκ᾽ ἦν νέος. 


And again, 


Ὦ γαῖα xegupic’, 4 σε Θηρικλῆς wore 
Ἔτευξε, κοίλης λαγόνος εὐρύνας βάθος. 


Now, the next thing to be inquired, is the age of 
this Thericles; and we learn that from Athenzus; 
one witness indeed, but as good as a multitude in 8 
matter of this nature. This cup, says he, was invented 
by Thericles the Corinthian potter, who was contem 


¢ Hi. Plant. 1. v. cap. 4. ¢ In Lexiphane, p. 960. 
f Lib. xi. p. 471. [= IV. 244, 245. ed, Schw., where in the second passage 
κεραμῖτι, ὃ ot.—D. ]} 
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porary with Aristophanes the comedian. And, in all 
probability, he had this indication from some fable of 
that poet’s now lost, where that Corinthian was men- 
tioned as one then alive. But all the plays that we 
have left of his are known to have been written and 
acted between the Lxxxux.* and xcvu. Olympiads, 
which is an interval of xxxvi. years. Take now the 
very first year of that number; and Thericles, with 
the cups that had their appellation from him, come 
above cxx. years after Phalaris’s death. 

But I must remove one objection that may be 
made against the force of this argument; for some 
ancient grammarians give a quite different account 
why such cups were called Zhericlean. Some derive 
the word Θηρίκλειος, ἀπὸ τῶν θηρίων, from the skins of 
beasts that were figured upon them: and Pamphilus 
the Alexandrian would have them called so, ἀπὸ τοῦ 
θῆρας κλονεῖν, because beasts were scared and frightened, 
when, in sacrifices, wine was poured upon them out of 
those cups. So I interpret the words of Pamphilus ; 
ἀπὸ τοῦ τὸν Διόνυσον τοὺς θῆρας χλονεῖν, σπένδοντα ταῖς 
κύλιξ, ταύταις κατ᾽ αὐτῶν" For what is more ordinary 
in old authors than the memory of that custom οἵ. 
pouring wine on the heads of victims ? 


Ipsa, tenens dextré pateram, pulcherrima Dido, 
Candentis vacce media inter cornua fudit. 
[ Virg. En. iv. 60.] 


Nor are wild beasts only called θῆρες, but tame 
too, such as bulls and cows; as the Epigrammatist 


6 Pag. 470. [=IV. 241. ed. Schw.—D.] Κατασκευάσαι λέγεται thy κύλικα 
ταύτην Θηρικλῆς ὃ Κορίνθιος κεραμεὺς . . . . γεγονὼς τοῖς χρόνσις κατὰ τὸν κωμικὸν 
᾿Αριστοφάνη. [5 ΞΞΙΚΧΧΧΥ͂ΙΙ:.--}).} 

h Atheneus, p. 471. [ΞΕ IV. 248. ed. Schw.—D.] 
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calls the Minotaur ἄνθρωπον μιξοθῆρα. Ὁ 1 cannot 
therefore comprehend why the most learned Is. Ca- 
saubon would read σπεύδοντα in this passage, and not 
oxtvoovre. For, I own, I see little or no sense in it 
according to his lection. And as for the authority of 
the ancient Epitomiser of Athenzus, who, he says, 
reads it σπεύδοντα, one may be certain ‘twas a literal 
fault in that copy of him that Casaubon used. For 
Eustathius, who appears never to have seen the true 
Athenzus, but only that Epitome, reads it in his book 
σαένδοντα, and took it in the same sense that I now 
interpret it,"H διότι θῆρας κλονεῖ, σπένδουσι γὰρ κατ᾽ αὐτῶν 
κύλιξι τοιαύταις. 

And now for these two derivations of the word 
Θηρίκλειος ; was ever any thing so forced, so frigid, 50 
unworthy of refutation? Does not common analogy 
plainly shew, that as from ᾿Ἡρακλῆς comes “Ηράκλειος, 
from Σοφοχλῆς, Σοφόκλειος, and many such like; so 
Θηρίκλειος must be from Θηρικλῆς ἢ besides so many 
express authorities for it, which I have cited before. 
To which I may add that of Julius Pollux,* Θηρίκλειον 
καὶ Κάνθαρον ἀπὸ τῶν ποιησάντων : and Plutarch in P. 
ΤΠ γα] π5,, ΟἿ re τὰς ᾿Αντιγονίδας, καὶ Σελευκίδας, καὶ Θηρι- 
πλείους... ἐπιδεικνύμενοι: and Clemens Alexand., ’Eppéra» 
τοίνυν Θηρίκλειοί τινες κύλικες, καὶ ᾿Αντιγονίδες, καὶ Κάν- 
θαροι.} ἘΟΥ one may justly infer, that both Plutarch 
and Clemens believed Θηρίχλειοι to be from Θηρικλῆς; 
because they join them with those other cups, all 
which had their names from men that either invented 
or used them. And so says a manuscript note upon 

[* Ep. adesp., Anth. Gr. ex rec. Br. (ed. Jacobs.), iv. 180.—D.]} 
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that passage of Clemens; Θηρίχλειοι ἀπὸ Θηρικλέους τοῦ 
ἐφευρόντος. So that, upon the whole, let Pamphilus 
and those other grammarians help him as they can, 
our Sophist stands fully convicted, upon this indict- 
ment, of forgery and imposture. 


The Examiner has been frugal and sparing of his learn- 
ing upon the former topics, that he might lay it out more 
profusely upon this third; at the same time that his friend 
Phalaris was exercising his liberality upon his physician 
Polyclitus. 

And first he endeavours to cut the knot, that he may 
save the hard labour of loosing it. The text of Phalaris, as 
it stands now, is, Καὶ ποτηρίων Θηρικλείων ζεύγη δέκα. 
Wheat, says he, if it was heretofore, Ποτηρίων ¥ Ἡρακλείων, 
Heraclean or Herculean cups, instead of Thericlean; ’tis a 
very inconsiderable alieration, and yet it salves all (p. 146). 
I agree with Mr. B., that this alteration of his is every way 
very inconsiderable. I won’t contend with him about the 
unreasonable license he takes in changing a plain reading 
against the authority of three MSS. and the whole set of 
editions, purely to serve a turn. Another man perhaps 
‘would have disputed it; Lut I am willing to encourage cri- 
ticism in every well-wisher. The only exception that I'll 
now make against his emendation is this, That there never 
was any sort or fashion of cups that were called Herculean. 

"Tis true, Athenzus in his catalogue of cups reckons the 
Herculean, Ἡράκλειον; but he meant not that it was a 
species of cups of such a shape, so denominated from Her- 
cules, but it was one single cup, that Hercules made use 
of on a particular occasion. He tells us,™ from Pisander, 
Panyasis, and Pherecydes, that when Hercules designed to 
go to Erythea, an isle in the western ocean, he forced the 
Sun to lend him his cup that he uses to sail in from west to 


™ Athen. p. 469. [= IV. 237. ed. Schw.—D.] 
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east every night; and in that cup he passed over to Erythea. 
And he proves further, out of Stesichorus, Antimachus, and 
éschylus, that there was such a fabulous tradition about 
the Sun’s sailing over the ocean every night in a cup. 
Apollodorus tells the same story,° that the Sun lent Her- 
cules his golden cup to sail in. Antiqua historia est, says 
Macrobius, Herculem poculo, tanqguam navigio, vectum tm- 
mensa maria transisse. The vulgar editions read it ventis, 
instead of vectum.P ’Tis an old story, that Hercules passed 
over the sea in a cup, as if it had been a ship. And he 
names his authors, the same that Athenseus quotes, Panyasis 
and Pherecydes. But Athenzus adds, that, according to 
Mimnermus, ’tis a golden bed,1 and not a cup, that the Sun 
uses to sail in; nay, that if we believe the author of Tiiano- 
machia, and one Theoclytus, ’tis a cauldron. And thence 
it is that Alexander Ephesius says, Hercules sailed to Ery- 
thea in a brazen cauldron,® 


Χαλκείῳ δὲ λέβητι μέγαν διενήξατο πόντον. 


And so say Serviust and Albricus:* but. Euphorion denies 
this, and calls it a brazen ship,” 


Χαλκείῃ ἀκάτῳ βουπληθέος ἐξ Ἐρυθείης, 


if ἄκατος in this place do not signify a cup in the fashion of 
a ship. Now, upon the whole,.I conceive ’tis most evident 
that the Herculean was one single particular cup, used 
once only by Hercules upon extraordinary service; not imi- 
tated and multiplied into a sort or fashion, so as x.* pair of 
such cups might be presented by Phalaris. “T'was so far from 
being a vulgar cup for domestic uses, that, as we have seen 


above, ’tis not known among writers what shape or fashion 
t 


5 Φιάλη, δέπας. ° Apoll, lib. ii. p. 115. P Macrob. Saturn, v. 21. 
4 Εὐνὴ χρυσῆ. ¥ Λέβης-. * Eustath, ad Dionys. 
t Servius ad En. vii. * Albr. xxii. 


τ Athen. Fragm. Casaub. p. 782. [There seems to be some mistake in the 
reference. Both the lines quoted above are found in Eustath. ad Dionys. Per., 
p. 217. ed. 1697.~—D.] . [5 Old ed. “ xx.”—D.] 
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it was of, nor indeed whether it was a cup or no. This 
explication of Athenzus will perhaps seem new to our 
Examiner; but he’ll be satisfied ’tis the true one, if he 
pleases to take that author, whom he has abused and reviled 
so much, once more into his hand. Or, if authority goes 
further with him than bare reason, I have Eustathius to 
vouch for it, who, after he has set down this very passage 
of Athenzus, I mean out of his Epitome, concludes thus; 
So that the Herculean cup is that whick is called also the 
Sun’s cup. 

In the same manner Athenzeus puts Νεστορὶς, the Nesto- 
rean, in his catalogue of cups; not that there were a sort of 
cups of that name and fashion, but it was a particular cup 
of Nestor’s described by Homer,* 


Πὰρ δὲ δέπας περικαλλὲς, ὃ οἴκοθεν fry’ ὁ γεραιὸς, 
“Χρυσείοις ἥλοισι πεπαρμένον, &c. 


There were many disputes among the old grammarians about 
the shape of this cup, which they gathered from Homer’s 
account of it, and many treatises were written upon the 
subject; which is a sure indication that it was not in com- 
mon use. Dionysius Thrax,’ a grammarian of great note, 
to shew his scholars the figure of it by a more sensible way 
than a verbal description, got a workman to make one in 
silver according to his directions, the metal being provided 
at the charge of his scholars. This, I presume, will con- 
vince the Examiner, that no such cups, called Nestorean, 
were then in fashion. And, in truth, the Ἡράκλειον and the 
Neoropis were words never heard of but out of the mouths 
of grammarians. Athenzus therefore has not brought one 
single author that used either of those names; nor has 
Pollux made any mention of them in his chapters of Cups. ; 

But, Mr. B. will say, are not Heraclean cups mentioned 
in Cicero ) among the wealth of Verres, which he had amassed 


w Eust. ad ays. Ῥ. 359. . Led. Basil.—D.] Διὸ καὶ Ἡράκλειον δέπας λέγεσθαι, 
τὸ καὶ Ἡλίου. - = Il. A. v. 681. | 
y Athen. 469. [=IV. 313. ed. δολιν.--- Ὁ. - poe? 
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together out of Sicily, the very place where the scene of these — 
Letters lay? (p. 146, ed. 2.) His words are, Pocula duo 
quedam, que Heraclea nominaniur.*« This passage our-Exa- 
miner met with in Salmasius’s notes upon Solinus; and, 
perceiving that that great man did not approve this vulgar 
lection, he thus animadverts upon him: Salmasius, says he, 
will not allow the present reading of Heraclea; but, lke a 
true critic, without any authority, substitutes Thericlea én the 
room of it (p. 147). He shews what class of critics himself 
is in, by this little insult upon a ¢rue one. But by what 
authority does our Examiner affirm that Salmasius did it 
without any authority? If he had but cast his eyes upon the 
most common editions of Cicero, he would have seen there 
that two MS. copies have it Theridia, and another et heridia; 
which a man of the smallest acquaintance with books will 
easily know to be for Thericlia; @ being put for οἷ in infinite 
places. And before Salmasius was born, this same correc- 
tion was started by Gul. Canterus ;* who says, some persons 
affirmed that the MSS. have it expressly Thericlea. Here, 
I suppose, is sufficient authority for substituting this read- 
ing. But the best authority is what I have newly laid 
before him, that there were no such cups called Heraclean. 
And if Cicero had meant such, he would have called them 
not Heraclean, but Herculean. 

But Athenzus talks of a σκύφος Ἡ ρακλεωτικὸς," which 
the Examiner would interpret an Heraclean or Herculean 
bowl (p. 146). This objection, therefore, must be removed; 
and it will be done very easily. Some, says Athenzeus, call 
this bowl Heracleotic, from Hercules, who first used this sort 
in his expeditions.© His way is, to set down the several 
opinions, though they be false and absurd; as the ridiculous 
derivation of Thericlean cups from θηρίων or θῆρας κλονεῖν; 


2 Cic. iv. in Verrem. 

* Canterus, Nov. Lect. v.28. Nam in scriptis quidem libris Thericlea 86 
reperisse sunt qui asserunt. 

> Athen. apud Casaub. 782. [=IV. 215. ed. Schw.—D.] 
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which we have spoken of above. And thus he has imparted 
to us that etymology of Heracleotic, though it be agajnst all 
rules of analogy. But he has sufficiently intimated his own 
opinion, that they are called so from Heraclea, the town of 
their manufacture; and for the same reason they are called 
also Beotic, because this Heraclea was in or near Beeotia. 
*Tis true, these cups had the Herculean knot‘ wrought upon 
the ears of them; yet that did not give them their name: 
but it was put there, because Heraclea, the town where the 
cups were made, had its original and name from Hercules, 
For this was Heraclea Trachin,® situate near the foot of 
Oéta, where Hercules was burnt. These bowls, therefore, 
were called Heracleotic from the place of their manufacture ;. 
as others upon the same account were called Rhodian, Syra- 
cusian, Chalcidic, Δυκιουργεῖς. So there were Heracleotic 
nuts, Heracleotic crab-fish, so called from another Heraclea, 
a city of Pontus. | | 

Our Examiner being thus baffled in his alteration οὗ 
Phalaris’s text, he now resolves to turn about, and try to 
maintain it as it now stands. Athenezus affirms that Theri- 
cles lived in Aristophanes’s time: and he, said I, in a case 
of history and philology, 1s a witness as good as a multitude 
(p. 147). The Examiner endeavours to ridicule the very 
expression, as far as his puerile jests can help him out. But 
methinks he might have remembered his Homer ;f 


Ἰητρὸς yap ἀνὴρ πολλῶν ἀντάξιος ἄλλων. 
Or that epigram upon Heraclitus :8 
Εἷς ἐμοὶ ἄνθρωπος τρισμύριοι---- 
One man to me is as good as 30000. Or the saying of Anti- 


d Ἡράκλειος δεσμός. 

© See Athen. p. 500 and 461. [ΞΞ IV. 356, 198. ed. Schw.—D.] 

f Tliad. A. [514.—D.] 
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machus, Plato mihi unus est instar multorum millium> But, 
for fear he should fall foul upon these authors, as he has 
upon Manilius, and Laértius, and others (p. 26, 28, &c.), 
because he thought I had an esteem for them, I'll give 
him his own favourite author Phalaris (p. 32), who thus 
compliments one Epicharmus, One such man as you is as 
much to me as all Sicily ἐδ. 

The two next pages are spent in a tedious, insipid decla- 
mation (they are his own words to a better writer, Dion 
Chrysostom) about Athenzus’s not citing his authors to 
shew the age of Thericles. The short of his speech is this, 
That he won’t take Atheneus’s word for a single farthing, 
unless he get somebody to be bound for him. But there is 
one stroke in it, of a more subtle turn than the rest, that 
shews the wonderful sagacity of our Examiner. Athenzus 
had made this Thericles contemporary with Aristophanes the 
poet. This, says the Examiner, he had no downright wit- 
ness of, but only he had never read, or did not then call to 
mind, any older author that spoke of him. For observable 
it is, (yes, I pray you, Sirs, observe it,) fhat among the 
several quotations, in which he abounds on this head, there 1s 
none that runs higher than the age of that poet (p. 149). 
Now certainly there was never such a sharp-sighted obser- 
vator, since the famous Lynceus saw through a mill-stone. 
Athenzeus, when he enters upon this head, expressly declares 
that this Thericles lived in Aristophanes’s time; and yet οὐ- 
servable it is that he quotes nobody that mentions him before 
Aristophanes’s time. Now, in my opinion, it had been 
much more odservable, if he had produced any testimony 
before the time of Aristophanes. For that would have been 
as flat a contradiction to what he had newly delivered, as 
our Examiner’s contradictions are to what the Editor of 
Phalaris says. 

But, since Athenzus has so little credit with Mr. B. 
that he won’t believe a word he says, without a voucher, 


5 Cic. in Bruto. 
1 Ep. 98. Els ἀνὴρ ἐμοὶ τοιοῦτος ἁπάσης ἐστι Σικελίας μέτρον. 
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I'll endeavour to produce a witness for him, Eubulus the 
comic poet: 


Διένιψα δ᾽ οὐδὲν σκεῦος οὐδεπώποτε, 
Καθαρώτερον γὰρ τὸν κέραμον εἰργαζόμην 
Ἢ Θηρικλῆς τὰς κύλικας, ἡνίκ᾽ ἦν νέος. 


I made, says he, the earthenware purer than Thericles did his 
cups, when he was youngi Those that know style and lan- 
guage will agree with me, that the last words, ἡνέκ᾽ qv νέος, 
must be referred to Thericles; and not be rendered in the 
first person, as the Latin translator has mistaken them. 
And I take them to be an intimation that Thericles was alive 
when this play was acted, and that he was old then and 
past his work. This, I dare say, is the best and neatest 
explication that can be put upon the words, and therefore I 
believe it the truest. For if Thericles had been long dead 
before the age of Eubulus (so long as to be older than Pha- 
laris), the poet would not have added those words, when he 
was young. For how could he know then, that Thericles 
lived so long that he left off his trade, or at least did not 
work at it with his own hands, as the words imply? The- 
ricles therefore, by this account, was an old man in the time 
of Eubulus, and flourished κατὰ τὸν Apsoroddvn, in Aristo- 
phanes’s days. And this is remarkably confirmed by the 
testimony of chronology. For Eubulus lived Olymp. οἵ. 
in the middle interval between the old and the new comedy ; 
and Plutus, the last of Aristophanes’s plays, was acted 
Olymp. xcvit. 4.,! which is about x. years before. So that 
the same man might be in his prime in Aristophanes’s time, 
and decrepit in Eubulus’s. 

The Examiner has been so perpetually mistaken since 
his very first setting out, that I could wish, for a little va- 
riety, he would be once in the right. But I find he won't 
oblige me yet; for he falls into a new error in the very 


§ Athen. 471. [=1V. 244. ed. Schw.—D. ] 
κ Suid. v. Εὔβουλος. 1 Schol. Vet. ad Plutum. 
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next paragraph. Athenseus’s words are, One Thericles, who 
lived about the time of Aristophanes, is said (or ts reported) 
to have made this sort of cup.™ ’Tis the Examiner’s own 
translation: and he makes this observation upon the place; 
That the author says, λέγεται, is said, is reported ; which t 
an expression of distrust, and that he was not satisfied of the 
truth of the report. Now, to what purpose our Examiner 
remarked this, it’s hard to understand. For that Thericles 
lived in Aristophanes’s time, Athenzeus speaks positively, 
witness Mr. B.’s own version of his words. And this is all 
we depended on Atheneeus’s credit for; for as to the other - 
point, that Thericles invented the cups, we have ten wit- 
nesses at least, besides Athenzeus. What service, then, can 
he do his cause from this λέγεται, though it really signified 
such a distrust? But this fanciéd distrust is another error, 
of near affinity to the former. For Aéyeras is so far from 
being a token of want of evidence, that it is principally used 
upon the contrary account, when the generality of writers 
are agreed. When a single witness says a thing, he is con- 
monly mentioned by name; but when the evidence is nu- 
merous, and cannot all be brought in, then they say λέγεται, 
or φασί. Even this passage under debate might have given 
the hint to the Examiner; for, after our author had said 
λέγεται, he brings three witnesses to that very point. But 
T’ll give him an instance of another writer. Aéyeras, ’lis 
said, says Laértius, that as Pythagoras chanced to shew hus 
thigh naked, it appeared to be gold The reason why he says 
λέγεται here, when in other places he names his author, is 
not the want of witnesses, but the abundance of them; 50 
that ’twas needless to name particulars. And that this 1s 
true, it manifestly appears from the many writers yet extant 
that affirm the same story; Apollonius, Plutarch, Lucia, 
fElian, Porphyry, Jamblichus, Ammianus, &c. Again says 


m Athen. 470. [=IV. 241. ed. Schw.—D.] Κατασκενάσαι δὲ λέγεται TY 
κύλικα ταύτην Θηρικλῆς, . . . γεγονὼς τοῖς χρόνοις κατὰ Tov... . ᾿Αριστοφάν: 

" Laert. in Pythag. Λέγεται δὲ αὐτοῦ ποτὲ παραγυμνωθέντος τὸν μηρὸν oF 
θῆναι χρυσοῦν. 
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Laértius λέγεται, Pythagoras is said to have advised his 
scholars to say this verse every day when they came home,° 


Πῆ παρέβην, τί δ᾽ ἔρεξα, τί μοι δέον οὐκ ἐτελέσθη ; 


Now, the authors that say the same thing, the writer of the 
Golden Verses, Cicero, Porphyry, St. Hierom, are a full 
proof that this λέγεται does not here import a defect of 
proof, but rather a superfluity of it. 

I had said, common analogy plainly shews, that as from 
ἩΙρακλῆς comes Ἡράκλειος, from Σοφοκλῆς, Σοφόκλειος, 
and many such like; so Θηρίκλειος must be from Θηρικλῆς. 
The Examiner acknowledges the derivation is true; but the 
argument, he says, is stark naught. For, let us try it, says he, 
in another instance. As from Ἀπελλῆς comes Απέλλειος, 80 
from Θαλῆς the philosopher must come Θάλειος, virens (p.151). 
Now, with the leave of our pert Examiner, this instance of 
his is no instance at all. For the analogy that I spoke of 
does not extend to all words that have termination in 7s, 
but only to the compound words ending in κλῆς, from κλέος, 
gloria: as, besides the words I named before, Βαθυκλῆς, 
Βαθύκλειος ; Ἐενοκλῆς, ἘΞενόκλειος : Διοκλῆς, 4ιόκλειος ; 
and so Φιλοκλῆς, Δαμπροκλῆς, Μεγακλῆς, Θεμιστοκλῆς, 
&e. all form their adjectives in κλείος. Now, let him give 
ome single instance, if he can, of a word ending in κλείος 
that does not follow this analogy; and then his boyish witti- 
sisms and doggrel rhymes, which he has spurted here, will 
ome in more seasonably. But at present he only exposes 
himself, by breaking his unmannerly jests upon his own 
mistakes. 

But let Athenzeus be as positive as he will that Thericles 
and Aristophanes were contemporaries, Mr. B. will confute 
him out of his own words, Kal μήποτε Ἄλεξις ἐν Ἡσιόνῃ 
Θηρικλείῳ ποιεῖ τὸν Ἡρακλέα πίνοντα :Ρ which he trans- 
hates, And does not Alexis introduce Hercules drinking out 
of a Thericlean cup? Now, our Examiner has committed a 


° Laért. ibid. P Athen. p. 470. [=IV. 241. ed. Schw.—D.] 
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double error about this one sentence. First, he has not con- 
strued the words right; for μήποτε is not in this place a 
particle of interrogation, which is the most positive way of 
affirming, but, on the very contrary, ’tis a word of doubting, 
fortasse, perhaps, or it may be, that Alexis introduces. This 
the Examiner might have learnt in those very Dictionaries 
that he talks so much of; or in Budseus’s Commentaries, 
where several passages of Athenzeus himself are cited to 
prove it. And indeed Atheneus could not be positive that 
Alexis meant the Thericlean cup; for the poet’s words are 
only these, as they now stand ; 


Γενόμενος δ᾽ εὔνους μόλις, 
Hirnoe κύλην, καὶ λαβὼν, ἑξῆς πυκνὰς Ἐ 
Ἕλκει. 


But the true reading of them is rather thus ; 


Γενόμενος δ᾽ ἔννους μόλις 
Hirnoe κύλικα. 


But at last, coming to himself, he called for a cup of wine. 
The very words γενόμενος and μόλις confirm the conjecture 
about évvovs; for so Plutarch, Tore δὲ ἔννους γενόμενος ; 
and an author in Suidas,""forepov ἔννους ἐγένετο. And the 
last syllable in κύλικα was lost, because καὶ followed it. 
And so much by way of emendation. But, as I said, Athe- 
neus could not be positive, for the whole stress lay upon the 
word κύλεκα. Alexis, says he, introduces Hercules drinking 
in a chalice; and perhaps he meant the Thericlean. For 
that the Thericlean was a chalice, Theophrastus is a plain 


witness.® ‘These are the very next words; and this is the 
true sense of that passage. 


a P, 910. 


[* “ Scribendum .... συχνὰς." Toup in Suid. I. 26. On these emenda- 
tions of the passage see Schw. VI. ( Anim.) 94.—D.] 
® Suid. v. "Evvous. 


" Ὅτι δὲ κύλιξ ἐστι Θηρίκλειος, σαφῶς παρίστησι Θεόφραστος. [ἐστὶν ἡ Θηρί- 
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But, says Mr. B., if Atheneus could suppose that Hercules 
and a Thericlean cup were brought upon the stage together, he 
must suppose too that the Thericlean cup was as ancient as Her- 
cules, or else it would have been absurd and ridiculous (p. 152). 
Here’s the second mistake of our Examiner; for Athenzus 
knew very well that the writers of the Greek comedies did 
not. tie themselves so strictly to the rules of chronology. 
He might have a thousand instances of it, which we cannot 
now come at. But there are enough yet extant to make the 
Examiner repent his rashness in taxing so great an author. 
Anaxandrides, in a play called Hercules (because Hercules 
was the chief person brought in upon the stage), mentions 
Argas the musician, who was alive when the play was acted.* 
The same poet, in another play, called Protesilaus, from the 
hero of that name that was slain by Hector, speaks of the 
same Argas, and Antigenidas, and Cephisodotus, three musi- 
cians, and Iphicrates the Athenian general, and Cotys king 
of Thrace; all of them then living in the poet’s own time." 
Diphilus the comedian in his Sappho introduced Archilochus 
and Hipponax as gallants to that lady; though one of them 
was dead before she was born, and she dead before the other 
was born.’ Nay, Alexis himself, in his Linus, brings Linus 
upon the stage instructing his pupil Hercules, and offering 
him books to choose of ;¥ 

Ὀρφεὺς ἔνεστιν, Ἡσίοδος, τραγῳδίαι, 


Χοίριλος, Ὅμηρος, Ἐπίχαρμος, συγγράμματα 
Παντοδαπά 


Orpheus, Hesiod, tragedies, Choerilus, Homer, Epicharmus, 
and all sorts of authors; but Hercules makes choice of one 
Simon’s* Art of Cookery. Can we desire an instance more 
apposite, and more full against our Examiner? Here’s the 


t Athen. 638. [=V. 316. ed. Schw.—D.] 
« Athen. 131. [=IT. 14. ed. Schw.—D.] 
v Athen. 599. [=V. 169. ed. Schw.—D. ] 
w Athen. 164. [ΞΞ 11. 138. ed. Schw.—D. ] 
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same poet Alexis brings the same person Hercules with Epi- 
charmus in his hand: and why might he not as well intro- 
duce him with a Thericlean cup in his hand? 

But, besides all this, had we no such examples of this. 
liberty of the Greek comedians, we could still defend Athe- 
neus against the insults of our Examiner. For he forgets 
that Hercules was a god, and consequently, in the poet’s 
creed, he eat and drunk even in Thericles’s time. And had 
not Hercules several temples? and were not cups frequently 
among the donaries presented to the gods? Nay, the Theri- 
clean are expressly mentioned as donaries in the Acropolis 
at Athens.* Hercules, therefore, might have several Theri- 
cleans among his own plate. For what present could be 
more proper to such a fuddler as he was, than a Thericlean, 
one of the biggest fashions of cups, some of them holding 
above seven cotyla, that is five of our pints ?¥ 

Nay, allow that Hercules was a hero only, and no god; 
even the heroes too might be introduced drinking in Theri- 
cles’s ware. For they also had their temples and donaries, 
and they passed their time merrily, eating and drinking; 
and the mischief they were supposed to do (for they were 
thought to be very quarrelsome and dangerous) was attri- 
buted to their being so often in drink.2. But Hercules was 
particularly, and of them all the most, addicted to the juice 
of the grape.* So that he was commonly painted with his 
cup, and sometimes reeling and tumbling. 

But our Examiner makes yet another assault against 
Atheneus (p. 153). That author had said, Thericles was 
a Corinthian potter; but Mr. B. will prove from his own 
words (which Athenzus’s dulness did not suffer him to 
understand), that he was an Athenian potter, if that inven- 
tion was truly his. Lynceus Samius says, Ῥοδίους ἀντιδη- 


* Polemon apud Athen. p. 472. [= IV. 247. ed. Schw.—D. ] 

Y Athen. 472. [=IV. 249. ed. Schw.—D. ] 

= Athen. 46, [461?—D.] Zenob. Of yap ἥρωες κακοῦν ἕτοιμοι, μᾶλλον 4 
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μιουργήσασθαι (τὰς Ἡδυποτίδας) πρὸς tas ᾿Αθήνῃσι Θηρι- 
κλείους, That the Rhodians wrought a sort of cup, called 
Hedypotides, in imitation of the Thericlean, made at Athens.» 
So Mr. B. translates it; but erroneously, as his manner is. 
For ἀντιδημιουργήσασθαι is not to work in imitation, but in 
opposition. Now, what will he infer from hence? That the 
Thericlean cups were invented at Athens? But the words 
do not imply it, but only that they were in great use and 
fashion at Athens when Lynceus wrote this discourse, that 
is, a hundred years after Thericles’s death. Now, the cups 
might be invented at Corinth; but, because they took 
mightily at Athens, they might afterwards be the best 
wrought there, and so be accounted an Athenian manufac- 
ture. But let us grant they were invented at Athens; must 
Thericles therefore be an Athenian? A very precarious con- 
sequence. For he might be a Corinthian born, and yet be 
settled at Athens. For near half of the inhabitants there 
were strangers from other places; and the strangers® were 
commonly such as wrought in the manufactures.4 In Deme- 
trius Phalereus’s time,® when the citizens were 21000, the 
μέτοικοι, strangers, were 10000. And where now is the incon- 
sistency and confusion (p. 154), that our modest Examiner 
charges upon Atheneus? Has he not reason to make the 
itch of opposing great names upon very slight or no grounds, 
a chief and distinguishing mark of pedantry ? (p. 157.) 

The Examiner will still hang upon the cause; and if we 
will but allow him that Thericles was an Athenian, he has 
found a very surprising salvo to bring off the Epistles. 
‘© For then, perhaps, this Thericles was no potter, but the 
« Athenian Archon of that name, Olymp. Lx1. 4.; and 
‘‘ the cups might take their name from him, because he 
“ first used them, as the Aytiyov/das and Σ᾽ ἐλευκίδαι, men- 


> Athen. p. 469. [=IV. 236. ed. Schw.—D.] 
© Xenophon. Περὶ πόρων. 
ἃ §o Plutarch in his life of Solon. Γενέσθαι πολίταις ob δίδωσι πλὴν τοῖς φεύ- 
γουσιν, [ἐπ᾽] ἀειφυγίᾳ τὴν ἑαυτῶν, ἢ πανεστίοις ᾿Αθήναζε μετοικιζομένοις ἐπὶ τέχνῃ. 
ε Athen. p. 272. [== II. 543. ed. Schw.—D.] . 
VOL. I. 28 
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‘ tioned in Plutarch, were so called from Antigonus and 
ςς Seleucus, who delighted in those fashions. And then, 
““ if Phalaris lived till Olymp. Lxx11. 3. (as Mr. Dodwell’s 
“ς opinion is), the Epistles may be an original still; for, 
‘ by this account, the name might be given to the The- 
“‘ riclean cups above xu. years before Phalaris’s death” 
(p. 153). What a parcel of suppositions are here, one in the 
neck of another! If Thericles was an Athenian, which a 
good author assures us he was not, then he might not be a 
workman, but a magistrate; though no fewer than ten wit- 
nesses say expressly he was a workman; Pliny, Hesychius, 
Lucian, Etymologicon M., Scholion upon Clemens Alex., 
Pollux, Athenzus, Cleanthes, Theopompus, Eubulus; not 
one single evidence appearing against them. But sup- 
pose him to be a magistrate; then suppose, too, that Mr. 
D.’s notion is true; but I have already considered that 
learned man’s opinion; and Eusebius’s computation is still 
as firm as ever. What a sorry, crippled argument’s here, 
even lame upon all four! But there’s a worse distemper 
in it still, either to be laughed at or pitied; I mean, that 
wretched and scandalous barbarism of Avtuyovidas and Se- 
λευκίδαι. The words of Plutarch, which I had cited in my 
. Dissertation, are, Οἵ re τὰς Avtuyovidas καὶ Σ᾿ ἐλευκίδας καὶ 
Θηρικλείους ἐπιδεικνύμενοι; which the Examiner having 
occasion to put into the nominative case, calls them Ayrtsé 
yovidas and Σελευκίδαι (in both his editions), as if the 
nominatives singular were Aytiyovléns and Σ᾽ ἐλευκέδης. The 
man that has a controversy with Mr. B. must do the office 
of a schoolmaster, and teach him his declensions; for the 
cups are not to be called AvtiyovlSas and YerevelSas, but 
Ayriyovldes and Serevxldes, from ᾿Αντεγονὶς and Σ' ἐλευκίς. 
So Clemens Alex., Θηρίκλειονι κύλικες καὶ ’Avruyovides! 
Atheneus, Σ᾿ λευκὶς, ‘Podias, Avriyovls.€ Pollux, Σ΄ ἐλευκίδα 
καὶ ‘Podsdda:* see Hesychius in SeAevels. Is not this ΠΟΥ͂ ἃ 
f Clem. Peedag. p. 69. 


& Athen. p. 497, 788. [= IV. 347, 843, 222, ed. Schw.—D.] 
h Pol. lib. vi. 26. 
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formidable writer, and born to be the terror and scourge 
of the Scaligers and Salmasius’s? ’Tis to be hoped that 
henceforward he will not make so many awkward jests upon 
Lexicons and Dictionaries; any one of which upon this 
occasion might have done him good service. 

The last effort, upon this topic, that Mr. B. makes for 
his Sicihan prince, is a memorandum he gives his reader, - 
that this and all the other chronological arguments touch 
only those particular Epistles from whence they are taken. 
So that, should those Epistles be found spurious, yet the 
rest of the set may, ¢o his comfort, be genuine. What a 
passionate concern’s here! who can find in his heart now 
to deprive the gentleman of his comfort? I, for my part, 
whom he calls a man of singular humanity,* will reserve this 
point to some other section towards the end of this Book, 
and let him enjoy his dear comfort as long as I can. 

And now, having exhibited these specimens of his learn- 
ing, he takes the opportunity to shew his readers a little of 
his temper. He assures them that I went no farther for ALL 
this learning about Thericlean cups than my Dictionaries, and 
what one of those referred me to, Casaubon’s Notes on Athe- 
neus (p.156). This he assured in his first Edition; but in 
the second he discovers that I take some part of it from 
Salmasius: so that there he assures that I went to my 
Dictionaries and Casaubon for aALMosT ALL this learning. 
(p. 156. 2d edit.) The readers, without question, will allow 
that the Examiner’s assurance is good, that shall dare to 
assure two contrary things, and inconsistent with one an- 
other. A man that accuses at this rate answers himself. 
But, however, because it’s such a matter of fact as I can 
give a direct reply to, I’ll shew him that piece of respect 
to return him an answer. He says, I have taken some of it 
out of Salmasius; I answer directly, J have not; for I knew 
not then that Salmasius had said one word about it. Casau- 
bon’s Notes, I own, I had seen, and I desire the reader to 


[5 See note, p. i—D.] 
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see them too, that he may see the spirit of the Examiner. 
One main branch of what I said upon this head is a refuta- 
tion of Casaubon. And did I gather out of Casaubon’s 
Notes a refutation of himself? I wish I could truly own it; 
for the reputation of it would be the greater. And lastly, if 
this learning lay so very obvious, that, as Mr. B. says, 1 
went no further than Dictionaries for it, the greater is the 
shame for him, that, when Phalaris was published, he was 
ignorant of such a common thing; for he neither translates 
the word Θηρίκλεια right, nor appears to have had any 
knowledge of the original of the name. 

But now the storm begins to rise higher; and I fall, he 
says, upon Casaubon, against common gratitude, common 
sense, truth, decency, and reason (p. 156, 157). The oeca- 
sion of all this outcry is this; Casaubon had endeavoured to 
correct the text of Athenzeus, and alter σπένδοντα into σπού- 
dovra. But, in my Dissertation, I plainly shewed how that 
great man was mistaken; neither has the Examiner offered 
one word to justify his correction. What is it then that he 
is so incensed at? Casaubon had observed, that the MS. 
Epitomiser of Athenzeus read it σπεύδοντα; but one may be 
certain, said I, ’twas a fault only in that copy of him that 
Casaubon used. For Eustathius, who appears never to have 
seen the true Atheneus, but only that Epitome, read it in his 
book σπένδοντα. Here the Examiner swells and blusters 
(p. 157, 158, 159) ; and indeed I must beseech the reader to 
read over those pages of his; they are an original strain for 
civility and good manners: and yet he is all over mistaken 
in every paragraph of them. 

1: 18 certain, says he, that Eustathius had seen Atheneus 
himself: and therefore Casaubon says only of him, that he did 
OFTEN use the Epitome And Dr. B. will not pretend ever to 
have seen it, for it’s unprinted to this day: so that he talks 
of a thing that he knows nothing of, and can know nothing of 
but from Casaubon, and yet ventures to contradict him. Now, 


i Sepé uti Epitome. p. 2. 
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to stop the Examiner a little in the career of his confidence; 
in the first place, that very copy of the Epitome that Ca- 
saubon used and possessed, among many other books was 
purchased of his executors soon after his death, and depo- 
sited in the Royal Library: and I had the Book then in my 
hand, and had newly consulted it (let the Examiner read this, 
if he can, without blushing,) when I writ this passage in my 
Dissertation. For, suspecting from those instances which 
Casaubon had given, that Eustathius had only used the 
Epitome of Atheneus, without having the original, I had the 
curiosity to examine near a hundred passages of .Eustathius ; 
and I perpetually found that he had taken them from the 
Epitome, and never from the true author. Had I not 
reason then to say, That Eustathius APPEARS never to have 
seen the true Atheneus? Half of that examination would 
have encouraged our Examiner into the positive style, that 
he had certainly never seen him. 

For, without any grounds at all, he is positive of the 
contrary, though it be a thing that he knows nothing of. It 
is certain, says he, that Eustathius had seen Atheneus him- 
self. Why so? and whence has he this air of assurance ? 
Because Casaubon says, He orren followed the Epitome. 
A very extraordinary inference; because he often followed 
the Epitome, therefore he sometimes followed the original. 
If his new System of Logic teaches him such arguments, 
111 be content with the old ones. Mr. Casaubon had exa- 
mined several passages of Kustathius, where he quotes Athe- 
neeus; and he cautiously says, that he often uses the Ex- 
cerpta; because perhaps he had no leisure or no desire to 
be satisfied further. I come after him, and examine many 
more passages of Eustathius; and I find that he appears to 
have always followed the Excerpta. Both of our assertions 
are true, and consistent with each other. And yet the Exa- 
miner says I contradict Casaubon (p. 157). But I would 
advise him to take one lecture more in his Logic, to know 
what a contradiction is. 

But I had said, ’Twas a fault only in that copy of the Epi- 
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tome that Casaubon used. By a fault only, I meant, *twas 
only a fault, nothing but an error of the scribe, and a literal 
mistake. Here the Examiner argues against me as if I had 
said, "Twas a fault in that only copy; and he presently falls 
into his old vein of civil language. Now, this is just as 
good construction as if his own words in this very page, and 
therefore Casaubon says only of Eustathius (p. 157), should 
be interpreted, that he says it of Eustathius only. In which 
acceptation the thing is false. But a mistake of syntax isa 
small fault in our Examiner, after those great ones that have 
come before. 

The Examiner now begs the reader’s pardon, while he 
wanders a moment or two from his subject (p. 158): but I 
am very much mistaken, if he will not find it the greatest 
difficulty to pardon himself. In my Latin Dissertation upon 
Johannes Anitiochenus, I had started a new observation about 
the measures of the Anapestic Verse. All the moderns 
before had supposed that the last syllable of every verse 
was common, as well in anapests as they are known to be 
in hexameters and others; so that, in poems of their own 
composing, the last foot of their anapssts was very fre- 
quently a tribrachys, or a trochee, or a cretic; or the foot 
ended in a vowel or an m, while the next verse begun with 
a vowel or anh. In every one of which cases an error was- 
committed ; because there was no license allowed by the 
ancients to the last syllable of anapests; but the anapest 
feet run on to the parcemiac, that is, to the end of the set, 
as if the whole had been a single verse. This, I said, was a 
general rule among the Greek poets; and even Seneca the 
Latin tragedian (to shew he was conscious of this rule that 
I have now discovered,) never ends an anapestic verse with a 
cretic, as Buchanan, Scaliger, Grotius, &c. usually do; though 
sometimes, indeed, he does it with a trochee, but even 
that very seldom,* and generally at the close of a sentence. 


ἡ Dissert. ad Joh. Antioch. p. 26, [ed. 1691.—D.]} 
k Semel atque iterim. 
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Even envy itself will be forced to allow, that this discovery 
of mine, if it be true, is no inconsiderable one. I am sure, 
had any man found it out before Buchanan and the rest 
had published their poems, he would have had their hearty 
thanks for preventing those flaws in them. But see the 
hard fate of discoverers! At last the learned Mr. Boyle 
arises, and roundly tells the world, which had believed me 
for VIII. or Ix. years, That nothing can be falser and fuller 
of mistake than what I have there asserted. One would 
think, as he says, that a man that talks at this bold rate, 
with such an air of self-sufficiency, had need to be perfectly 
sure of his point (p. 159). And is that the case of our Exa- 
miner here? Has he wandered from his subject upon a sure 
and true scent? That the reader shall presently judge of: 
but I must freely own to him before-hand, that some little 
disdain rises within me, to see myself employed in confuting 
such stuff as he has brought on this occasion. 

How durst you oppose, says he, men of Grotius’ and Scali- 
ger’s character with such groundless assertions? For it is 
usual among the Greek tragedians to end their anapests with 
a trochee or a tribrach; and Seneca has done it at least 
forty or fifty tumes, where there 1s no close of the sense 
(p. 159). The instances he gives are five out of Adschylus, 
and as many out of Seneca. The first from Auschylus is, 


(I.) Tv Διὸς αὐλὴν εἰσοιχνεῦσι, 


Διὰ τὴν Nlav— Prom. v. 122. 
And the IV. like it, 

Tov δὲ χαλινοῖς ἐν πετρίνοισι 

Χειμαζόμενον --- v. 565. [== 578. ed. Blom.] 


These two verses, as our Examiner imagines, are ended 
with trochees, the last syllable being short. Now, methinks 
a man of half the learning of Mr. Boyle might have known 
that ov may be long here, by adding ν to it before a conso- 
nant, as poets frequently do; εἰσοιχνεῦσιν, πετρινοῖσιν. 
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This very fable, that Mr. B. quotes, might have taught it 
him ; 

᾿Επαοιδαῖσι θέλξει orepeds. v. 173. [=180. ed. Blom.] 
Or that verse in Supplic., | 

Ὀμβροφόροισί τ᾽ ἀνέμοις ἀγρίας. v. 36, 
Or these of Aristophan., 


Ἁλσὶ διασμηχθεὶς ὄναιτ᾽ ἂν οὑτοσί. 
Nudb. [ν. 1218. ed. Bekk.] 
᾿Ιατρὸς ὧν καὶ μάντις, ds pact, σοφός. 
Plut. [v. 11. ed. Bekk.| 


In all which places, and a hundred more that it’s easy to 
allege, the syllable σι is long, as if it was pronounced ἐπαοι- 
δαῖσιν, ὀμβροφόροισιν, ἁλσὶν, and φασίν. And these ex- 
amples are all found in the middle of verses, lest the Exa- 
miner should make any exceptions if they were in the end of 
anapests. 


(11. But he may have better success with the next 
passage that he produces from Aiéschylus ; 


Eis ἀρθμὸν ἐμοὶ καὶ φιλότητα 
Σ΄ πεύδων --- Prom. vy. 19]. [Ξ 199. ed. Blom.] 


Here, too, he supposes the last foot is a trochee, because τὰ 
is a short syllable. But I must tell the learned Examiner, 
that ra in this place is long, because the next word σπεύδων 
begins with two consonants. There’s nothing more com- 
mon among the poets than this; as I will shew him out of 
his own author, Aischylus, and that in the middle of ana- 
peestic verses : 


Πῆμα στενάχω. πῇ ποτε μόχθων. Prom. v. 99. 
Γένος ὠλέσατε πρυμνόθεν αὖθις." 


Sept. Thed. 1064. [=1059. ed. Blom] 


[* This and the two following references to Boyle’s quotations from /Eschy- 
lus are wrong in the old ed.—D.] [t+ Eds. ofrws.—D.] 
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Ods πέρι πᾶσα χθὼν Aointts. | Pers. 61. 


᾿Αλλὰ x Govier δαίμονες aryvoi. 
[14.] 680. [= 634. ed. Blom.) 


Have not πῆμα, ὠλέσατε, and πᾶσα, and ἀλλὰ, their last 
syllables long here, because two consonants follow them ? 
Has our Examiner forgot his Virgil too ? 


Terrasque, tractusque maris, celumque profundum. 
[Georg. iv. 222.] 


istusque, pluviasque, et agentes frigora venios. 
[Georg. i. 352.] 


Ferte citi fammam,* date tela, scandite muros. 
| (Ain. ix. 37.] 


(V.) Another of his instances out of Aschylus is, 
— Στρόμβοι δὲ κόνιν 
“ἙΔλίσσουσι---- [Prom.] v. 1084. [=1120. ed. Blom.] 


Where he thinks the last foot of the verse is a tribrachys, 
viv in cov being short. But, under favour, I say it’s an 
anapest, and the last of κόνιν ἡ may be long. So Homer; 


Εὗρον ἔπειτ᾽ Ὀδυσῆα, Διὶ μῆτιν ἀτάλαντον. 
(77. B. 169.] 


Τῶν ἄρ᾽ ὃ Ὀδυσσεὺς ἦρχε, Ait μῆτιν ἀτάλαντος. 
(Z7. B. 636.) 


Φ 


[5 Eds. ferrum. Bentley quoted the line from memory, and its similarity to 
v. 594, En. iv. occasioned the error,— 


“ Ferte citi fammas, date vela, inpellite remos.” 


Vossius and Dawes made the very same false citation: see Miscel. Crit. p. 25. 
(and Kidd’s note), ed. 1827.—D.] 


[1 “ Exemplum suppeditat A’schylus ipse, Suppl. 179. 
| Ὁρῶ κόνιν ἄνανδον ἄγγελον orparoi.’” 
GAISFORD ad Hephest., p. 283.—D. ] 
(t Eds. E&pev.—D.] | [8 Eds. Τῶν pev.—D.] 
VOL, I. 20 
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And Aristophanes in his Ὄρνιθες ; 
Ὁπότ᾽ ἐξέλθοι Πρίαμός τις ἔχων ὄρνιν ἐν τοῖσι 
τραγῳδοῖς. [ν. 512. ed. Bekk.| 


(II.) Let us see now the remaining example that he 
fetches out of A’schylus ; 
Νῦν δ᾽ αἰθέριον κίνυγμ᾽ ὁ τάλας. 
[Prom.] v. 156. [=163. ed. Blom.] 


This also is one of his tribrachs; for he is so well versed in 
Greek poetry, that he believes the last syllable of τάλας is 
short. What says he then to this anapestic of the same 
poet? 


Τεύξη" κεῖνος δ᾽, 6 τάλας, ἄγοος. 
Sept. Theb. 1071. [=1066. ed. Blom.] 
Will he make tribrachs in the middle of the verse, as well as 


at the end? And what says he to these of Euripides? 


Καὶ μὴν ὁ τάλας ὅδε δὴ στείχει. 
Hippol. [v. 1338. ed. Monk.] 


᾿Απόλωλα τάλας" οἴμοι, οἴμοι. [Id. v. 1347. ed. Monk.] 


Or to those iambics out of the same play ? 


Οὐ τλητὸν, οὐδὲ λεκτόν' ὦ τάλας ἐγώ. 
[v. 879. ed. Monk.) 
“Apnpev, ὡς ἔοικεν" ὦ τάλας ἐγώ. [v. 1093. ed. Monk.] 


Or to these out of Sophocles ? 


Οἴμοι τάλας. ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ὁ Τυδέως yovos. . 
Philoct. [v. 415. ed. Erf.] 
Ἴησι δυσθρήνητον' ὦ τάλας ἐγώ. 
Antigone. [v. 1195. ed. ΕΥ̓] 
᾿Οἴμου τάλας" Eoux’ ἐμαυτὸν eis ἀράς. 
Chd. Tyr. [v. 735. ed. Erf.] 
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Ὡς ὧδ᾽ ἐχόντωγ----ὦ τάλας ἐγὼ, τάλας. 


Ajace. [ν. 970. ed. Erf.] 


I believe there is scarce one play extant, either comedy 
w tragedy, that does not afford us an instance against the 
“xaminer. But let him find if he can, or his Assistant that 
earches for him, one single passage there, that makes Aas in 
"άλας to be short. Where had he his eyes then, or what 
vas he thinking on, when he made this observation? Per- 
1aps he might remember that verse of Theocritus, 


Ὅς μοι δωδεκαταῖος ἀφ᾽ ὦ τάλας οὐδέποθ᾽ ἥκει. 


Ia. ii. [4] 


For there, indeed, τάλας is short; but surely such a learned 
arecian would know that this was the Doric idiom, and not 
Ὁ be drawn into example where that dialect is not used. 
For the Dorians abbreviate even as in the accusative plural; 
is the same Theocritus, 


Βόσκονται κατ᾽ ὄρος, καὶ ὁ Τίτυρος αὐτὰς ἐλαύνει. 
Τίτυρ᾽, ἐμὶν τὸ καλὸν πεφιλαμένε, βόσκε τὰς αἶγας. 


Ia. iii. [21 


I have now gone over all the instances that the Examiner 
has thought fit to produce out of the Greek poets; and I 
must own that, when I look back upon them, I cannot think 
without some astonishment upon the hardiness of this for- 
ward writer, who, when he was utterly unfurnished of this 
part of learning, could venture so beyond his depth, withoug 
any necessity. He has gone, as he says, out of his way, to 
seek an occasion to expose himself; which was a very need- 
less ramble, for he can expose himself in every page, without 
stirring a foot from his subject. And what provocation 
could he have to be meddling with Greek anapests, who 
has shewn his ignorance of the most vulgar measures in Latin | 
iambics? .In the Lxxx1. Ep. of his Phalaris he has thus 
translated a Greek distich ; 
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Multo videtur satire, timentem nihil 
Futura fata, quam timentem, perpett. 


The first of which is a false verse, and betrays the skill of its 
author, who, if he had been in the least sensible that his 
verse was lame, might have had another word, metuentem, 
ready at hand for him. | 

But our Examiner, not content to have lessened his re- 
putation for verses by an unfortunate essay upon Aischylus, 
seems resolved to be prodigal of that little which is yet left 
him, and lose it all with playing the critic upon Seneca’ 
tragedies (p. 159). 


(I.) His first attempt is upon a passage in Agamemnon; 


Tructbus monstris. Stetit imposita 
Pelion Ossa: pinyfer ambos 
Pressit Olympus. Agam. v. 837. 


This he produces as an instance that a tribrachys may be 
the last foot of an anapzestic verse; which supposes that he 
thought imposita had its last syllable short here; and conse- 
quently imposita Ossa, in Mr. B.’s construction, are the 
nominative case. Now, I would desire a small favour of 
him ; that, if it be not too great a secret, he’ll acquaint us 
how he construes this passage. Is it, Ossa imposita stetit 
Pekon? but the word stetit with an accusative after it will 
be a very great rarity. Or is it, Ossa stetit tmposita Pelion? 
but this ¢mposita before an accusative will be a greater rarity 
than the other. Besides, if imposita be a tribrachys at the — 
end of the verse, then Ossa will be a trochee in the middle 
of the verse; which will not only be contrary to my new 
discovery about anapzsts, but to all the old ones that ever 
were heard of. But one may suspect from this passage, that 
Mr. B. has a particular Grammar made for his use, as well 
as a particular Logic. When he obliges the public with it, 
we shall be ready to receive instruction. But till then we 
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shall take imposita, as every body, before he arose, under- 
stood it, to be the ablative case, 


Stetit imposita 
Pelion Ossd 


It has now been in the world about xvr. whole centuries ; 
and it’s hardly to be believed that such an awkward con- 
struction has ever been put upon’t before, except perhaps 
m some lower class at a grammar-school. 

Of the four passages yet behind, which he cites as out of 
Seneca, no fewer than three are taken out of Hercules 
CGiteus, which is not a play of Seneca’s, as the learned 
Daniel Heinsius has proved fourscore years ago: so that 
the Examiner cannot cry out in his usual strain, that this is 
a paradox of mine. There is one single example left then, 
out of Seneca’s Medea, to confute me for asserting that he 
does it once or twice. A very gentle and civil antagonist! 
Though I must tell him, if he had brought six instances, 
and all of them legitimate ones, he had only shewed his © 
good will to cavil and carp. For semel atque iterdm, ἅπαξ 
καὶ δὶς, are not strictly tied up to denote ¢wice and no 
more: they often signify seldom; as δὶς καὶ τρὶς, bis terque, 
iterim atque terttuum, mean not thrice only, but often. Ten 
times therefore may be seldom, semel atque iterim, if the 
whole number, that they relate to, be some hundreds or a 
thousand. 

And now I have followed our learned Examiner, while 
he has been wandering from his sulject: and I leave him 
to reflect at his leisure, how much honour he has acquired 
by this same ramble of his. It seems he, with his fidus 
Achates, sifted all that I had published in Latin; and he 
singled out this passage as the weakest place, where he 
might make a successful attack. And the victory seeming 
to be worthy οὗ ἃ digression, he went out of his way to fetch 
it. But I suppose he may be sensible by this time, that ’tis 
not in EVERY BODY’s power to confute me, that do but cast 
their eye on Seneca and the Greek tragedians (p. 160). 
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A man that does not only cast an eye on, but thoroughly 
reads, the books that he pretends to discourse of, would 
have been able to bring several seeming examples, where 
an anapestic is terminated with a trochee, or a tribrachys, 
or a cretic. This I was aware of, when I published my 
observation ; and yet I entered no caution about it to the 
reader, but left the thing entirely to his own judgment and 
sagacity ; supposing that, if he took notice of any such ex- 
ceptions, he would be able of himself to give an account of 
them. But now, because this observation of mine has been 
openly assaulted, and lest any body should think, that not 
its own truth and solidity, but the weakness of the assailant, 
may be the reason of its holding out; I will here produce 
every single exception that I can meet with in the three 
Greek tragedians, and Aristophanes, and Seneca; and shew 
they are all errors only, and mistakes of the copiers. And 
the very facility and naturalness of every correction will be 
next to a demonstration to an ingenuous mind, that the ob- 
servation must needs be true. 


1. Aischyl. Prom. v. 279. [== 287. ed. Blom.] 


Καὶ viv ἐλαφρῷ ποδὶ κραυπνόσσυτον 
Θῶκον προλιποῦσἮ — 


Here’s ἃ cretic terminates the verse; and, if the reading be 
allowed, it plainly proves, against me, that the last syllable 
is common. But we must correct it κραιπνόσυτον, with a 
single o, and then it is an anapest. The poets use either 
the single or double consonant, as their measures require. 
Hesychius, Αὐτόσυτος, αὐτοκέλευστος, Σοφοκλῆς Σ᾿ κυρίοις. 


2. Adschyl. Lumen. v. 1008. 


Πρὸς φῶς ἱερὸν τῶνδε προπομπὸν 
τε, καὶ σφαγίων τῶνδ᾽ ὑπὸ σεμνῶν 
Κατὰ γῆς σύμεναι, τὸ μὲν ἀτήριον 
Χώρας κατέχειν ---- 


The first verse here ends with a trochee, and the third with a 
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cretic; both of which are seeming instances against my as- 
sertion. But in the first verse we must read προπομπῶν, as 
the learned Mr. Stanley! guessed from the sense of the place ; 
and his conjecture-is now confirmed by the measure of it. 
And in the third verse, for ἀτήριον I correct it ἀτηρὸν, which 
is a word of the same signification, and of more frequent use 
than the other: witness Aischylus himself; 


Avoyelpepov ye πέλαγος ἀτηρᾶς Suns. 
Prometh. 745. [=771. ed. Blom.] 


3. Sophoc. Elect. v. 112. 
Σεμναί re θεῶν παῖδες Ἐξριννύες 


Τοὺς ἀδίκως θνήσκοντας ὁρᾶτε." 


Here again is ἃ cretic in the close of the first verse; but it 
will be a dactyl if the second verse be read, as it ought to be, 
without τοὺς : 


᾿Αδίκως θνήσκοντας ὁρᾶτε. 


"Tis the versus parcemiacus, which always comes at the end 
of a set of anapestics; and there the trochee in ὁρᾶτε is 
right and lawful. 


4. Soph. Antig. v. 129. [=128. ed. Erf.) 
Ὑπερεχθαίρει' καὶ σφᾶς εἰσιδών. 
This cretic foot, εἰσιδών, is an error of the copier, instead of 


the anapest, ἐσιδώγ. 


1 Stanley in Not. Forsan προπομπῶν.. 
[* On these lines, as cited by Bentley, Porson remarked, “ a? τοὺς Aldus: 


legendum, 


Ἐριννύες 
at τοὺς ἀδίκως θνήσκοντας dpar’, 
ἔλθετ᾽ 


et versus qui post ὁρᾶτε sequitur, delendus. Neque enim adulteriis et ejusmodi 
nugis immorabantur, in ceedibus et incestu puniendis satagentes Furie.” Tracts, 
Se. ed. by Kidd, p. 315.—D.] 
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5. Soph. Philoct. tn fine. 
Xwpapev viv πάντες ἀολλέες, 


Νύμφαις ἁλίαισιν ἐπευξάμενοι. 


This cretic too will become ἃ spondee by the easy and slight 
alteration of ἀολλέες into ἀολλεῖς, which is the true reading. 


6. Eurip. Medea, v. 1087. [=1083. ed. Por.] 
ITadpov δὴ γένος ἐν πολλαῖσιν 


Εὕροις ἂν ἴσως ---- 


Here’s a trochee in the end of a verse; but if we correct it 
πολλαῖσίν y’,* it will then be a spondee, as it ought to be. 


7. Ibid. v. 1103. [=1099. ed. Por.} 


Ἔτι δ᾽ ἐκ τούτων, εἴτ᾽ ἐπὶ φλαύροις, 
Ei’ ἐπὶ χρηστοῖς μοχθοῦσι, τόδε 
Ἔστιν ἄδηλον. 


The middle verse here, as it is vulgarly read, is an instance 
against me; but the measures ought to be altered and distin- 
guished thus, 

Εἴτ᾽ ἐπὶ χρηστοῖς 

Μοχθοῦσι, τόδ᾽ ἔστιν ἄδηλον. 


Where the last verse now is a parcemiac; and the little verse 
called the anapestic basis commonly comes before it. 


8. Ibid. v. 1405. [=1402. ed. Por.] 
Ζεῦ, τάδ᾽ ἀκούεις, ὡς ἀπελαυνόμεσθ᾽. 
This cretic in the close is easily cured by reading ἀπελαν- 


voped’, 


[5 Porson gives the line, 


Tlaipoy yap δὴ γένος ἐν πολλαῖς,--- 
and observes in the note, “ πολλαῖσίν γ᾽, Heathio dignius quam Bentleio.”"—D.] 
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9. Ib. v. 1413. [=1410. ed. Por.) 
Ods μή ποτ᾽ ἐγὼ φύσας ὥφελον 
Πρὸς σοῦ φθιμένους ἐπιδέσθαι. 


Correct it ὄφελον" in the first verse, and then the cretic will 
be an anapest, as it should be. 


10. Eurip. Hippol. v. 257. [==252. ed. Monk.| 
- Πολλὰ διδάσκει γάρ μ᾽ 6 πολὺς βίος, 
Χρῆν γὰρ μετρίας εἰς ἀλλήλας, &c. 
Here again is ἃ cretic in the first verse; but the word γὰρ 
there is superfluous, as the very sense evinces. For this 
sentence is not given here as a reason of the other that pre- 


cedes it, as it must be if yap be allowed for a true lection. 
I correct it therefore, 


Πολλὰ διδάσκει μ᾽ ὁ πολὺς βίοτος. 


And I do not question but men of judgment 1 will subscribe 
to the emendation. 


11. Eurip. Troad. v. 781. [=788. ed. Matth.] 
Λαμβάνετ᾽ αὐτὸν. τὰ δὲ τοιαῦτα yp) 
Κηρυκεύειν ---- 


A small change of a word, by reading it τὰ δὲ τοιάδε χρὴ, 
will substitute an anapest in the place of the cretic. 


12. Aristoph. Nud. pag. 106. [=v. 908. ed. Bekk.§} 


Γνωσθήση ror ᾿Αθηναίοισιν, 
Οἷα διδάσκεις τοὺς ἀνοήτους. 
[5 Porson: 


—— ὄφελον 
D.} 


ἐκ σοῦ 
[t Eds. ἀλλήλους-.---Ὦ.] 
ΓΙ “A parody of Euripides in that very scene, καὶ ξυμφήσουσι σοφοί por.” 
Porson, in his Tracts, ed. by Kidd, p. 315.—D.] 
[8 Where the reading is, 
Kal γνωσθήσει ποτ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις. 
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If we add γ᾽ to the end of the first verse, this little flaw will 
be healed. 


There, I believe, are all the verses in the four poets of 
the Greek stage that are exceptions to my observation about 
the measure of anapests; or, if perhaps I have overlooked 
one, I dare engage before-hand that it may as easily be cor- 
rected as these that I have noted. But if the Examiner 
thinks fit to cast his eye again to search for more, that he 
thinks may have escaped me, I would advise him to take 
care that his instances be not of the same stamp with those 
he has brought already. For it’s good to understand a 
matter first, before we pretend to confute it. 

As for Seneca, among all the plays that judicious persons 
suppose to be his, I have not once observed a tribrachys, nor 


"a eretic, at the end of an anapestic; nor have I met with a 


trochee without a pause or close of the sense after it, except 
in these two places: 


Herc. Fur. v. 170. 


Fluctuque magis mobile vulgus 
Aurd tumidum tollit inani. 


Medea, v. 334. [= 344. ed. Schréd.] 


— Spargeret astra 
Nubesque ipsas — 


These two, I believe, are the only examples: and had I not 
reason then to say, that semel atgque iterim, once or twice 
only, he made use of a trochee? ’Tis true, there may be a0 
instance or two where a verse ends in a long vowel and tbe 
following begins with another vowel; as, 


Bentley, in a Letter to Kuster (Mus. Crit. ii. 444.), says, “ Repone 


Γνωσθήσει ποτ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοισιν 
X’ ofa,” κ΄ τ. Δ. 


Hermann, in his ed. of the Nudes, 1830, gives 
Γνωσθήσει τοι πότ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις. Ρ.] 
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Thyest. v. 946. [= 948. ed. Schréd.] 


Pingui madidus crinis amomo 
Inter subitos stetit horrores. 


But in this case the measure is right, and agreeable to our 
observation ; only the vowels must be supposed to stand and 
to be pronounced without a synaloepha; as they often are in 
Virgil ; 
Glauco, et Panopee, et Inoo Melicerte. 
| [Georg. i. 437.] 
Nereidum matri, et Neptuno Atgeo. 
[4in. iii. 74. Cir. 474.] 


Upon the whole, then, there is not one true and lawful 
exception in all the Greek poets; and but éwo in the genuine 
pieces of Seneca. But the writers that came after him 
degenerated more from their Greek masters, and did not so 
strictly observe the measures that the rules of their art 
prescribed to them. For in the tragedy Agamemnon this 
measure is four times broken ;™ and in Hercules Gtteus six 
times ;" and in Ocfavia no less than eleven.° Which may 
pass for a new argument that Seneca is not the author of 
them. But, if one cast his eyes upon Buchanan’s pieces, or 
Scaliger’s, or Grotius’s, or indeed of any one of the moderns 
(for none were aware of this observation), he will not find ten 
lines together where this measure is not violated. Which I 
take for an infallible demonstration, that it was design, and 
not mere accident, that kept the ancients from breaking it. 

Τὸ put an end, therefore, to this long debate about the 
Thericlean cups: if the Examiner’s cavils against Athe- 
neus are all fully and seriously answered; if his quirks and 


m Agam. v. 79, 89, 356, 380. 

" Herc. Ct. v. 181, 594, 1210, 1282, 1876, 1988. 

© Octav. v. 27, 62, 93, 289, 306, 315, 318, 331, 336, 809, 899. [See Kidd’s 
remarks on this portion of Bentley’s work, in a note on Dawes’s Miscel. Crit., 
p. 57. ed. 1827.—D.] 
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witticisms upon me are all grafted upon his own mistakes, 
and, by being falsely applied to another, become érue jesis 
upon himself; and if his wandering from his subject, to seck 
an occasion of refuting me, has proved a very unfortunate 
excursion, and sent him back with loss and disgrace; if 
this, I say, be the issue of this present section, I conceive 
there appears no good reason as yet, why I should repent of 
my judgment about Phalaris’s Epistles. 


IV. 


In the txxxv. Epistle he boasts of a great victory 
obtained over the Zancleans; Ταυρομενείτας καὶ Zay- 
κλείους συμμαχήσαντας Λεοντίνοις εἰς τέλος νενίκηχα. But 
the very preceding Letter, and the χχι., are directed 
to the Messenians, Μεσσηνίοις, and the city is there 
called Μεσσήνη; and in the first Epistle he speaks of 
Πολύκλειτος ὁ Μεσσήνιος. Here we see we have men- 
tion made of Zanclzeans and Messenians, as if Zancle 
and Messana were two different towns. Certainly the 
true Phalaris could not write thus; and it is a piece 
of ignorance inexcusable in our Sophist, not to know 
that both those names belonged to one and the same 
city at different times. Messana, says Strabo,’ which 
was before called Zancle. See also Herodotus,’ and 
Diodorus,‘ and others. Perhaps it may be suspected, 
in behalf of these Epistles, that this change of name 
was made during those xvi. years of Phalaris’s ty- 
ranny; and then, supposing the Ltxxxv. Letter to be 
written before the change, and the other three after 
it, this argument will be evaded. But Thucydides 

P Lib. vi. Μεσσήνη... .. Ζάγκλη πρότερον καλουμένη. 


4 Herod. vii. Ζάγκλην, τὴν ἐς Μεσσήνην μεταβαλοῦσαν τοὔνομα. 
* Diod. iv. Ζάγκλης, νῦν δὲ Μεσσήνης ὀνομαζομένης. 
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will not suffer this suspicion to pass, who relates, 
That the Zancleans were driven out by the Samians and 
other LIonians that fled from the Medes (which was 
about Olymp. Lxx. 4.), and that οὐ πολλῷ ὕστερον, not 
long after (perhaps about the time of Xerxes’s ex- 
pedition into Greece, Olymp. uxxv. 1.), Anavilas* 
king of Rhegium drove the Samians themselves out, and 
called the town Messana, from the Peloponnesian Mes- 
sana, the country of his ancestors.+ The first part of 
this account is confirmed by Herodotus ;* and agree- 
ably to these narratives, Diodorus‘ sets down the 
death of this Anaxilas Olymp. Lxxvi. 1., when he had 
reigned xvi. years. Take now the latest account 
of Phalaris’s death, according to St. Hierom; and 
above LX. years intervene between that and the new- 
naming of Zancle. So that, unless we dare ascribe 
to the Tyrant a spirit of vaticination, we cannot 
acquit the author of the Letters of so manifest a 
cheat. 

But I love to deal ingenuously, and will not con- 
ceal one testimony in his favour, which is that of 
Pausanias," who places this same Anaxilas of Rhe- 
gium about ctxxx. years higher than Herodotus and 
Thucydides do, and tells the story very differently ; 
that he assisted the refugees of Messana in Pelopon- 
nesus, after the second war with the Spartans, to 
take Zancle in Sicily, which thereupon was called 
Messana, Olymp. xxix. These things, says he, were 
done at the xxix. Olympiad, when Chionis the Spartan 
won the Olympic race the second time, Militades being 

[5 In the old ed. Bentley several times writes the name Anaxilaus, but much 


oftener Anaxilas.—D.] [1 Thucyd. vi. 4 and 5.—D.] 
5 Lib. vi. cap. 23. Ὁ Lib. xi. p. 87. ἃ Messen. p. 134. 
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Archon at Athens.” Now, if this be true, we must 
needs put in one word for our Sophist; that Phalaris 
might name the Messenians without pretending to 
the gift of prophecy. Cluverius indeed” would spoil 
all again; for he makes it a fault in our copies of 
Pausanias, and for εἰκοστῆς the xxix. Olymp. reads 
ἑξηκοστῆς the Lx1x.; which is too great a number to 
do our author any service. But we will not take an 
advantage against him from a mistake of Cluverius; 
for, without question, the true lection is εἰκοστῆς, the 
XxIx.; because the time of the Messenian war agrees 
with that computation, and not with the other; and 
the ancient Catalogue of the Stadionice puts Chionis's 
victory at that very year.* So that, if Pausanias's 
credit is able to bear him out, our author, as to this 
present poimt, may still come off with reputation. 
But, alas! what can Pausanias do for him, or for 
himself, agaist Herodotus and Thucydides, that 
lived so near the time they speak of? against those 
other unknown authors, that Diodorus transcribed? 
against the whole tenour of history, confirmed by so 
many synchronisms and concurrences, that even de- 
monstrate Anaxilas to have lived in the days of 
Xerxes and his father; when Theron, and not Pha- 
laris, was μούναρχος, monarch, of Agrigentum 2” Nay, 
though we should be so obliging, so partial to our 
Sophist, as for his sake to credit Pausanias against s0 


Y Ταῦτα δὲ ἐπὶ τῆς Ὀλυμπιάδος ἐπράχθη τῆς ἐνάτης καὶ εἰκοστῆς, hy Χιόνις 
Λάκων τὸ δεύτερον ἐνίκα, Μιλτιάδου παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις ἄρχοντος. 

Ὗ Sicil. Antigq. p. 85. 

x Euseb. Scalig. p. 39. Ὀλυμπιὰς εἰκοστὴ évdrn’ Xidvis Λάκων στάδιον. 
Τριακοστή" ὁ αὐτὸς τὸ δεύτερον. 

7 Herodot. lib. vii. p. 438. 
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much greater authority, yet still the botch is incur- 
able; ‘tis running in debt with one man, to pay off 
another. For, how then comes it to pass, that the 
Messenians in another Letter are in this called Zan- 
cleans? which, by that reckoning of Pausanias, had 
been an obsolete forgotten word an hundred years 
before the date of this pretended Epistle. 


The main controversy in this section between the learned 
Mr. Boyle and me is; whether Pausanias, who stands alone, 
or Herodotus, Thucydides, and others, are to be followed in 
the story of Anaxilas Tyrant of Rhegium. Mr. Boyle says, 
he has Ubo Emmius, Lydiate, Scaliger, Petavius, and Meur- 
sius, on his side, (all of them great names in the common- 
wealth of learning,) besides half a dozen more, that he’ll 
throw into the scale the next time he and I talk together 
(p. 131). Hitherto, as I think, he has had nobody on his 
side; and yet his style has been as pert and positive, as if 
he carried demonstration in every sentence. No wonder 
then, that, in this section, where he is so powerfully backed, 
his bold air and his scornful language rise so much the 
higher. But this I easily neglect and forgive: ’tis my 
business now to shew my reasons which oblige me to dissent 
from those great men that have followed Pausanias: and the 
Examiner’s cavils and exceptions shall be all considered in. 
the rear. 


I. In the first place, therefore, I will prove that Pausa- 
nias and the rest do all mean the same person; the only 
difference being about the time when he lived, and some 
circumstances of his story. For Pausanias’s Anaxilas was 
Tyrant of Rhegium,? and he besieged and took Zancle;* and 
on that occasion the name of Zancle was changed into Mes- 


* Paus. p. 133. ᾿Ετυράννει μὲν Ῥηγίου. P. 175. Ῥηγίου τυραννήσαντος. [Eds. 
τοῦ ἐν Ῥηγίῳ, x. τ. A.D. | Δ, 184. . 
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sana.» And so the Anaxilas of Thucydides was Tyrant of 
Rhegium,* and took Zancle, and called tt Messana, from the 
country of his ancestors.4 These circumstances are a plain 
demonstration that Pausanias and Thucydides speak of one 
and the same man. For it’s incredible that there were two 
Anaxilas’s Tyrants of Rhegium, and that both of them took 
Zancle ; and it’s impossible that both of them should first 
name the town Messana. 

And then the Anaxilas of Herodotus is the same person 
that Thucydides and Pausanias speak of. For Thucydides’s 
Anaxilas took Zancle not long after the Samians,¢ who had 
fled from the Medes, settled there. And Herodotus’s An- 
axilas was then Tyrant of Rhegium when the Samians fled 
from the Medes, and was the man that persuaded them to 
settle at Zancle£ And he had a servant and steward, called 
Micythus, the son of Cherus;® but the same man was servant 
too to the Anaxilas of Pausanias, who cites Herodotus to 
witness it.2 This too is a clear argument that Pausanias in 
both places means one and the same Anaxilas.i 

The Anaxilas, too, in Diodorus is the very same that is 
mentioned by Herodotus and Pausanias. For he also was 
Tyrant of Rhegium and Zancle; and had a steward called 
Micythus, the guardian of his children. 

Macrobius says, that Anarilas Tyrant of Rhegium, who 
built Messana in Sicily, made Micythus his servant a trustee 
Sor his sons, till they were of age to come to the government. 
So that this too is the same person that is spoken of by the 
others. 

Among the Sicilian Tyrants, says Justin, Anazilas was 0 
eminent for his justice as the others for their cruelty;! and ke 


>b Ibid. © Ῥηγίνων τύραννος. Thuc. p. 114. 

ὁ Thid. © Οὐ πολλῷ ὕστερον. Thuc. ibid. 

f Herod. p. 341. & Her. p. 440. » Paus. p. 175. 
iP, 133, 175. 


} Diod. 37. Ὁ ‘Prylov καὶ Ζάγκλης τύραννος. and p. 50. 
k Macrob. i. Satur. p. 203. 
1 Justin. iv. 2, Anaxilaus justitia cum cseterorum crudelitate certabat. 
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left his sons in their minority under the tutelage of Micythus 
his servant. Here again is the very same person. 
Stobzeus gives us a saying of Anaxilas Tyrant of Rhe- 


᾿ gtum, That to be never outdone in beneficence, was a more 
. happy thing than to wear a crown.™ This is the same that 


Justin speaks of, as it appears! from the character of his 
justice. 

In the Scholiast of Pindar we are told too “of one Anawi- 
las the Tyrant of Rhegium and Messana = who must needs 


be the same with him that Thucydides, and Diodorus, and 
᾿ Herodotus mention, because the time of the tyranny exactly 


‘ 


agrees. There is mention there of a son of his, called 


Cleophron.° . : ' 


Dionysius Halicarnassensis s Says, That ane Anasilas: seized 


, the castle. of Rhegium, end so. beaame Tyrant there, and left 
_the government to his san Leophron? Which .is a clear inti- 


mation that he means the same person that the Scholiast of 
Pindar does; for Cleophron in the Scholiast is the same 
that is here called Leophron. Justin too mentions this 
Leophron the Tyrant of Rhegium ;1 so that it seems that the 
name in the Scholiast should be corrected from these two 
authors. 

Aristotle tells us, That the government of Rhegium was 


once an oligarchy, and was changed into a tyranny by Anaxt- 


las.* And this was the same Anaxilas with him in Diony- 
sius; for he too had not the tyranny from his father by suc- 
cession, but usurped it by seizing the citadel. 

And lastly, Heraclides says, That the Rhegians were 
formeriy under an aristocracy, till Anagilas the Messenian 


™ Stob. Serm. xlvi. Τυραννίδος μακαριώτερον, τὸ μηδέκοτε ebepyeroivra 
νικηθῆναι:. 

n Pyth. i. et Pyth. ii. ᾿Αναξίλας Ρηγίον καὶ Μεσσήνης τύραννος. 

© Pyth. ii. ᾿Αναξίλας καὶ Κλεόφρων 6 τούτου παῖς. 

P Excerp. Vales. p. 539. Λεόφρονι τῷ παιδί. 

4 Just. xxi. 8. Leophron Rheginorum tyrannus. 

Polit. 6. Ἐν Ῥηγίῳ ἐξ ὀλιγαρχίας εἰς ᾿Αναξιλάον τυραννίδα. 

VOL. I. 25 
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made himself tyrant there.t Which shews him to be the 
person already mentioned by Dionysius and Aristotle. 

Thus, I conceive, I have made it clear, and beyond all 
rational doubt, that all these authors mean one and the same 
man, Anaxilas the Tyrant of Rhegium and Messana. For 
all their testimonies are here linked one to another by some 
certain circumstance and characteristic, that specifies and 
determines him to be the same person. 


11. In the next place, I proceed to inquire about the age 
that he lived in: and I am very much in the wrong, if it will 
not presently appear that Anaxilas was alive, not Olymp. 
XXIX., as Pausanias says, but near cc. years after it, in the 
reigns of Darius and Xerxes. 

First, Herodotus gives a particular account,* that when 
Miletus was sacked by the Persians in Darius’s time (about 
Olymp. Lxx. 3.), the Zancleans invited the remainder of the 
Milesians to come and plant themselves in Sicily, at a place 
called Calacta. The Milesians accept the offer, and, taking 
the Samians to be partners with them, set sail for Sicily; 
but by the way they touch at Locri in Italy, where Anaxilas 
Tyrant of Rhegium, hearing of their design, persuades them 
to quit the thoughts of founding a town at Calacta, and to 
seize upon Zancle, a brave city, ready built to their hands. 
For it happened that at that juncture the Zancleans were 
employed abroad in besieging some other town, and had left 
their own without defence. The Samians and Milesians take 
his advice, and possess the empty city without opposition. 

And the substance of this whole narrative is confirmed. 
by Thucydides, who expressly says, That the Zancleans were 
dispossessed of their city by those Samians and other Ionians 
that fled from the Medes ;“ that is, after the destruction of 
Miletus, Olymp. Lxx. 3. The same is intimated too by 
Aristotle, where he says, That the Zancleans, permitting the 


5 In Polit. ᾿Αριστοκρατικὴν πολιτείαν. * Herod. vi. 22, 23. 
u Thue. vi. p. 414. 
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Samians to dwell with them, lost their own city.’ But Thucy- 
dides goes on, and informs us, That, not long after, these 
Samians themselves were beat: out of Zancle by Anaxilas 
Tyrant of Rhegium, who planted a new colony there, a medley 
of several nations; and named the city Messana, from Mes- 
sana in Peloponnesus, whence his ancestors were derived. 
Now, this last particular is not touched upon by Herodotus ; 
but only the former, that had happened not long before it. 
Neither is there any inconsistency, as the Examiner ima- 
gines, in the accounts of these two authors. 

We have lost those Books of Diodorus’s Annals where 
these actions ought to be recorded; for what is extant of 
them commences at the expedition of Xerxes, Olymp. txxv. 1. 
But, however, we have enough of him preserved, to demon- 
strate what side he was of. For he places the death of this 
same Anaxilas at Ol. Lxxvi. 1.,* and says that he had 
reigned xviii. years, that is, from Olymp. Lxx1. 3. This 
is positive and full against Pausanias’s reckoning. *Tis 
true there’s a seeming disagreement between Diodorus and 
Herodotus ; for the latter calls him Tyrané at the time of his 
congress with the Samians, which is supposed to be a year 
or two before Olymp. uxx1. 3. But, if the number in Dio- 
dorus be not an error of the copier, we may compound the 
difference thus; that Herodotus might call him Tyrant, be- 
cause he knew he was:so afterwards; though at that time 
he was only a leading man, and had not actually seized the 
government. 

When Anaxilas advised the Samians to -set upon Zancle, 
one Scythes was at that time Tyrant of the Zancleans.y 
Now, the age of this Scythes, and consequently of Anaxilas, 
is well known by his story. He was kept a prisoner at 
Inycum, a Sicilian town 5” but made his escape into Persia, 
and there lived in the court of Darius the son of Hystaspes ; 


v Arist. Polit. v. ~ Οὐ πολλῷ ὕστερον. 
x Diod. p. 87. Y Herod. vi. 28. 


: Herod. vi. 24 Elian. Var. Hist. viii. 17. 
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and, having got leave to make a visit to Sicily, upon a pro- 
mise to return when his affairs were despatched, he was as 
good as his word, and was much esteemed afterwards by the 
king for his honesty. and veracity. But Pausanias’s date is 
above a hundred years before this Darius was born. 

Anaxilas married Cydippe, the daughter of Terillus Tyrant 
of Himera,® who was driven out of his government by Theron 
of Agrigentum, and fled for succour to Carthage. And 
Anaxilas, endeavouring the restoration of his father-in-law, 
invites Hamilcar the Carthaginian general to make a descent 
upon Sicily, and gives him his sons to be hostages for his 
fidelity. Upon these invitations, Hamilcar comes with a 
mighty fleet, and, having landed them at Himera, was 
entirely routed by Gelo the Syracusian, at the very same 
time that Xerxes was beat by the Greeks. ΑἹ] historians 
are agreed upon the year when this action was done, which 
is almost two whole centuries after Olymp. xxix. Even 
Pausanias himself affirms that this Gelo got the government 
of Syracuse ΟἹ. yxxi1. 2., and enjoyed it at the time of 
Xerxes’s expedition.¢ 

When the Samians invaded Zancle, a great agent in that 
affair was Hippocrates Tyrant of Gela; for he betrayed the 
Zancleans his allies, and shared the booty with the Samians.‘ 
But we know Hippocrates’s time from one certain circun- 
stance among many others, that the famous Gelo, after- 
wards Monarch of Syracuse, whom we have just now spoken 
of, was master of his horse, and afterwards succeeded him in 
the government of Gela.¢ 

Our Anaxilas had war with the Locrians of Italy, and 
was resolved to extirpate them, had not Hiero Tyrant of 
Syracuse interposed. This is intimated by Pindar, who lived 
at the very time, in two odes to Hiero: but the Scholiast, 
who is a very credible writer, says it expressly ;f and he 


* Herod. > Herod., Diod., &c. 
¢ Paus. p. 186 and 272. 4 Herod. vi. 28. 

* Herod. vii. 154. Timzeus apud Schol. Pindari Nem. ix. 

f Pind. Schol. ad Pyth. i. et ii. 
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adds, that one of Hiero’s wives was Anaxilas’s daughter ; 
and that Epicharmus, in a play of his called The Islands, 
relates how Anaxilas had a design to ruin the Locrians, and 
was hindered by Hiero.é What can be said against so clear 
and convincing a testimony? Epicharmus lived in Hiero’s 
court; he tells a thing done within his own memory; and 
he might be personally acquainted with Anaxilas, whom 
we are speaking.of. Now Pausanias himself, as well as 
other historians, declares, that Hiero was contemporary with 
Xerxes:5 and that Epicharmus was contemporary with 
Hiero,' is as certain as the other. 

Aristotle tells a pleasant story of Simonides the lyric 
poet, that when one that had got the prize at Olympia with 
his chariot of mules offered him a small fee to make an ode 
upon his victory, he pretended he would not disgrace his 
Muse by so mean a subject as mules: but when the person 
advanced a great price, he could presently call them, not 
mules, but the daughiers of mares ; 


Χαίρετ᾽ ἀελλοπόδων θύγατρες ἵππων. 


Aristotle indeed does not say who it was that had won the 
prize, but his scholar Heraclides does. When Anazilas, says 
he,* the Messenian, the Tyrant of Rhegium, had got the vic- 
tory with his mules at Olympia, he gave a treat to the specta- 
tors; and Simonides made a copy of verses upon his victory; 


Xalper ἀελλοπόδων θυγατέρες ἵππων. 


And in memory of this prize, as the antiquaries suppose, 
some of the coins of the Messenians! have on their reverse 
an ἀπήνη, or chariot drawn by mules. Now, the age of 


s Ὅτι δὲ ’Avatlaaos Λοκροὺς ἐθέλησεν ἄρδην ἀπολέσαι, καὶ ἐκωλύθη πρὸς 
Ἱέρωνος, ἱστορεῖ καὶ Ἐπίχαρμος ἐν Νάσοις. 

h Paus. p. 272, i Marm. Arund., &c. ὁ Arist. Rhet. iii. 2. 

k Heracl. de Polit. 1 Goltz., Paruta. 

m Pollux also (v. 12.) speaks of Anaxilas’s victory with the ἀπήνη; and he 
adds, that at the same time he brought a breed of hares into Sicily, which before 
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Simonides can never agree with Pausanias’s date, Olymp. 
Xx1x.; for he was not born till Olymp. Lv. 3., as we have 
it under his own hand;" but it exactly hits with the other 
reckoning; for he was in mighty esteem in Greece during 
the whole reign of Anaxilas, from Olymp. Lxx1. 3. to 
Olymp. Lxxvi. 1. 

Again, we have another argument from this Olympian 
victory, which will confute the account of Pausanias, even 
from his own words. For the ἀπήνη, the chariot that was 
drawn with mules instead of horses, was not used at the 
Olympics till Olymp. uxx., as Pausanias confesses ;° and ἡ 
was cried down again Olymp. uxxxiv. And the first, he 
says, that won the prize at thie match was one Thersias, 4 
Thessalian.P So that Anaxilas’s victory cannot possibly be 
dated before Olymp. Lxx1. And besides Pausanias, we have 
another very good authority for the first usage of the ἀπήνη. 
For Pindar, it seems, whether he was less scrupulous than 
Simonides, or else as well fee’d as he, has left us two odes 
upon victories by mules:4 and the first victory was gotten 
Ol. ΧΧΧΙΙ. ;¥ and there the Scholiast informs us, Ὅτι ἀπήγη 
ἐστὶν ἅρμα ἐξ ἡμιόνων ζευχθέν' εἰσθισμένον δὲ ἵπποις ἀγω- 
γίξεσθαι,᾿ Ασάνδραστος ἐπετήδευσε καὶ ἡμιόνοις ἀγωνίζεσθαι' 
χρόνος δέ TEs οὐ μακρὸς, ἀλλὰ δεκαετὴς τοῦτο διέλυσε, διε- 
λύθη γὰρ περὶ [τὴν] ὀγδοηκοστὴν ἐννάτην Ὀλυμπιάδα: That 
the ἀπήνη was a chariot drawn by mules: and the old custom 
at the Olympics being only to use horses, Asandrastus first 
introduced there the chariots with mules. But they did nol 
continue long, for they were left off in ten years’ time, about 


had none of those animals; and in the money of the Rhegians he stamped a2 
ἀπήνη and ahare. This, Pollux tells us out of Aristotle; but he seems to have 
mistaken the money of the Rhegians for that of the Messenians. For among the 
Rhegian coins that can now be heard of among antiquaries, there are none of 
that stamp; but of the Messenian coins, there are vill. in Parata with an ἀπήνη 
on one side and a hare on the other; 11. with an ἀπήνη without a hare; and 1. 
with a hare, and on the reverse an Olympic crown. [Adden.] 


™ See above, p. 110, 111. ° Paus. p.155. ἡμιόνους ἀντὶ ἵππων. 
P @epalas, ibid. « Olymp. v. et vi. 


¥ Schol. ibid. [5 Ad Olymp. νυ. 6.—D.]} 
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Olymp. Uxxx1x. There’s a fault, ’tis true, either in one 
or both of these numbers; for if Psaumis’s victory, which 
Pindar here celebrates, was Olymp. Lxxx11., there’s above 
ten years from that time to Olymp. Lxxx1x. Yet, however, 
this passage, even taken with its faults, is sufficient for our 
purpose; for it implies that the ἀπήνη could not be in use in 
the Olympic games Ol. xxix. The great Scaliger has made 
a great slip here ;* for, by mere carelessness, he has placed 
this passage of the Scholiast at Olymp. Lxx1x., which, with- 
out doubt, he designed to set at Olymp. Lxxx1x.: and this 
has produced errors upon errors. The learned Meursius, 
who has confounded several of his own Books by unfortu- 
nately mistaking that ’Avaypadn Ὀλυμπιάδων for an ancient 
piece, (though Scaliger had expressly owned it to be of his 
own composing,*) makes strange work with this passage. If 
I may venture after such great men, I would correct in the 
Scholiast Swdexaerhs, a dozen years, for δεκαετὴς, ten years ; 
and instead of ὀγδοηκοστὴν ἐννάτην, the Lxxx1x. Olymp., I 
would read ord. πέμπτην, Olymp. the Lxxxv. For this latter 
alteration I have a good voucher, even the Scholiast himself ; 
who says in another place, That the ἀπήνη was put down, as 
some say, at Olymp. LXxxv.; as others say, at Olymp. LXXXxvI." 
And this agrees punctually with Pausanias quoted above. 
For if it was cried by the public crier,’ at Olymp. LxxxIv., 
that thenceforward there should be no more races with 
mules, then the first time that it was left of was Olymp. 
uxxxv. Now, if we reckon from Olymp. Lxxx11., the date 
of Psaumis’s victory, which was the subject of this ode of 
Pindar’s, there are exactly a dozen years to Olymp. Lxxxv. 
But who is that same ᾿Ασάνδραστος, that the Scholiast says 
was the author of these mule-races? Scaliger, I see, and 
Meursius have let the name pass for good, though I verily 
believe that both of them suspected it to be faulty; for it has 


5 Scalig. in Ὄλυμπ. ’Avayp. t P. 431. Not. ad Greeca Eusebii. 

ἃ Pyth. vi. Κατελύθη δὲ ἀπήνη, ὥς τινές φασιν, πε’ ᾽Ολυμπιάδι, κατ᾽ ἐνίους 
δὲ as’. 

¥ Κήρνγμα ἐποιήσαντο. Paus. ν Διελύθη. Schol. 
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not the turn and composition of a Greek name, as those 
that know the language will readily acknowledge. The words, 
as they lie together, are ἀγωνίζεσθαι ἀσάνδραστος ἐπετή- 
δευσε; which I would read, ἀγωνίζεσθαι Θέρσανδρός τις 
ἐπετήδευσε, one Thersander was the author of it. 9a, 
which in pronunciation and old writing was @e, stuck to the 
preceding word: as in that famous passage of Plutarch, 
ἁρμονίαν καλεῖσθαι wéporrey,* I have shewn formerly that the 
true reading is ἁρμονίαν καλεῖ θεμερῶπιν.Σ And then the 
particle τὶς is almost necessary in this place; for, being to 
mention an obscure unknown person, he was obliged to say 
one Thersander. But, to confirm and establish the whole 
conjecture, this Thersander of the Scholiast is the very same 
person with Pausanias’s Thersias: so that both the writers 
are agreed about the first introducer of mule-races at 
Olympia. For the Greek names of this form are equivalent, 
and are frequently confounded together ;— Qepavas and Θέρ- 
cavépos, as Νικίας and Νίκανδρος, Ἡγησίας and ᾿Ηγήσαν- 
_ ὅρος, ᾿Αλεξίας and ᾿Αλέξανδρος, ᾿Αναξίας and ᾿Ανάξανδρὸος, 
and many more like them. 

Though I persuade myself that I have already effectually 
confuted Pausanias’s date of Anaxilas, yet I have one argu- 
ment more, that will quite overthrow his opinion; and every 
part of it shall be taken from his own Book. Micythus, says 
he, the servant and steward of Anaxilas Tyrant of Rhegium, 
set up a great many statues and other donaries at Olympia.’ 
And the workmen that made them were Dionysius and Glaucus, 
natives of Argos. Who was the master of these two statua- 
ries, they give us no account; but we know the age they lived 
in, from Micythus that employed them to work for him+ 
This inference is very true, and by consequence the reverse 
of it is true too; that we may know the age of Micythus, if 


[5 udpori.—D.] x See Dissert. ad Johan. Malal. [p. 76. ed. 1691.—D.] 

[1 “ Thersias = Thersander. Of this, Prof. Porson found no instance.” 
Porson’s Tracts, §c. ed. by Kidd, p. 815.—D.] 

Y Paus. p. 175. 

* Τὴν ἡλικίαν αὐτῶν ὁ τὰ ἔργα els ᾿Ολυμπίαν ἀναθεὶς ἐπιδείκνυσιν ὁ Xpixvios. 
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we can discover the age of those workmen. But Pausanias 
himself acquaints us,? that one of them, Dionysius, did a 
piece of work for Phormis the Syracusian, the general of Gelo 
and Hiero. And he is positive, that Gelo and Hiero lived 
at the expedition of Xerxes; the very time when I state the 
tyranny of Anaxilas. There’s no evasion to be made from 
this argument; for that Micythus was our Anaxilas’s stew- 
ard, we have, besides Pausanias, a whole crowd of good 
witnesses; Herodotus, Diodorus, Justin, Macrobius. And 
that he gave these donaries at such a time, not only He- 
rodotus,° but the very inscriptions of them declare; for his 
own and the workman’s name were engraven on them before 
their dedication; and Pausanias read them with his own 
eyes. 

To return now to our Examiner, who has thus stated the 
present question, That Anaxilas changed the name of Zancle 
into Messana, is agreed between Dr. B. and me; the only 
question is about the date of this change (p. 128). Now, if 
that was agreed between us, that Anaxilas changed the 
name, I presume the question about the date of the change 
will be at anend. But, to take no advantage of this conces- 
sion, [11 remit it to him again, and suppose in his favour, 
that though Pausanias was mistaken in introducing Anaxilas 
as an agent with the Messenians, yet for all that. he may be 
in the right, that the Messenians took Zancle, and called it 
Messana at Ol. xxix. But even in this part of the story 
(without bringing in Anaxilas), the whole current of history 
bears against Pausanias: for nobody besides him relates that 
the Messenians went directly to Zancle; but they all say, to 
Rhegium. And they all call the town by the name of 
Zancle, for cL. years after he says *twas called Messana. 
Hippocrates besieged the Zancleans; Cadmus the Coan 
came to the Samians at Zancle; the Zancleans invited the 
Milesians to settle themselves in Sicily ἃ Xenophanes the 

= P. 176. b Pp. 272. 


© Herod. p. 440. ᾿Ανέθηκε ἐν ᾿Ολυμπίῃ τοὺς πολλοὺς ἀνδριάντας. 
ἀ Herod., Thucyd. 
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Colophonian left his native country, and dwelt at Zancle. 
The dates of all these are many generations below Ol. xxix. 
Neither is there one single example of its being called Mes- 
sana before the age of Anaxilas. 

Let us see now the Examiner’s cavils, and despatch 
them as briefly as we can. Thucydides says, the Samians, 
flying from the Medes, possessed Zancle. This business of 
the Medes, the Examiner says, Dr. B. calls Xerzes’s ez- 
pedition; as if the Medes had never made an incursion upon 
Greece till the time of Xerxes (p. 127). Whether he has 
wilfully or innocently thus misrepresented me, I know not; 
but if he had compared my words with Thucydides’s, he 
might have spared this little cavil. Not long after, ov πολλῷ 
ὕστερον, says Thucydides, that the Samians, who had fled 
from the Medes, possessed Zancle, Anaxilas beat them out of 
it. My own words are, That, at the time of Xerwxes’s expe- 
dition, Anaxilas took Zancle. Now, how could Mr. B. infer 
from hence, that I took the Samians’ affair with the Medes 
to be Xerxes’s expedition? On the contrary, they must 
needs be different; for it was at the time of the one, and not 
long after the other. And it was an inference which I made, 
that, if it was not long after the first (Olymp. Lxx. 3.), it 
was likely to be αὐ or about the latter (Ol. yxxv. 1). But 
the reason our Examiner gives is pretty remarkable; as if 
the Medes had never made an incursion upon GREECE before: 
which implies, that he took the Medes’ affair with the 
Samians to be an invasion upon Greece; but it was only 
upon the Ionians and the Asiatic towns, when Miletus was 
taken. 

He says, Herodotus contradicts the story that Thucydides 
tells (p. 127); which I have already disproved: that Anazi- 
las assisted the Samians to take Zancle; which he did not, 
but only advised them to attempt it: that he will deal 
ingenuously, and give my authorities all the force that they 
will bear; and yet he quite drops that of Thucydides, the 


¢ Laert. V. Xenoph. 
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most positive and full of all that I had produced. He has 
spent two pages in a sort of declamation, to dress up and to 
varnish the story of Pausanias (p. 129, 130); which he may 
now be pleased to call home again, for he may have need of 
such declaiming eloquence to excuse his own errors. He 
supposes, that I keep by me in reserve those synchronisms and 
concurrences (p. 130) that fix the age of Anaxilas: and now, 
to oblige him, I have produced some of them; but have a 
few still behind, that shall be at his service. And I hope 
he’ll be so kind, in requital, as to throw into the scale those 
half a dozen he speaks of, besides his Scaligers and Peta- 
vius’s, that have fallen in with the account of Pausanias 
(p. 131). The more he throws into his scale, the greater 
compliment he will make me; by telling the world that I 
have hit upon the truth, where so many and such great men 
have failed before me. 


There’s another small controversy upon this topic be- 
tween the Examiner and me, that must be debated before 
we conclude this section. I had observed, that the pre- 
tended Phalaris in one Epistle mentions the Zanclzeans, and 
in another the Messenians. Now, if historians say true, 
that the name of Zancle was changed into Messana after 
Olymp. Lxx., the Tyrant Phalaris, that died at Olymp. 
Lvit., could not call them Messenians; or, if Pausanias say 
true, that Zancle was called Messana at Olymp. xx1x., then 
the Tyrant, that lived above c. years after, could not call 
them Zancleans: choose which way you will, therefore, the 
Epistles are a cheat. The first part of this dilemma we have 
sufficiently established; but to the latter Mr. B. has made 
an exception, that shall here be considered. 

He observes very acutely, that the Epistles do not ex- 
pressly say Zancle the town, but only the people Zancleans 
(p. 126): and he conceives, that though Zancle was called 
Messana at Olymp. xxrx. according to Pausanias, yet there 
were Zancleans left still, and might be called so by Phalaris, 
at Olymp. vu. If the author of the Letters had named the 
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town, he would not have justified him; but nothing can 
be justly inferred to his disadvantage from his naming the 
people. 

This is 50. ingenious a distinction, that I desire ¢o borrow 
it of him for one moment, and apply it to a passage of his 
author Pausanias. He has dorrowed several things of me, 
and I hope he won’t take it ill if I once use the same 
freedom with him. Pausanias, among other donaries at 
Olympia, describes a statue of Hercules fighting with an 
Amazon. The man that dedicated it was Evagoras a Zan- 
CLZAN,f and the workman one Aristocles a Cydonian. Now 
the age, says he, of this Aristocles cannot be exactly known; 
but ’tis evident that he lived before Zancle was called, as it now 
is, Messana.é Now, Mr. B. may tell Pausanias, that his 
inference, like mine, is very erroneous; for, the town Zancle 
not being named here, but only ZayxAtos, a ZANCLZAN, he 
cannot infer, as he does, about the age of Aristocles; be- 
cause Evagoras might be a Zanclean long after the name 
‘of Zancle was changed into Messana. What now has Pav- 
sanias to say for himself? for it is plain that he was 
not aware of the Examiner’s distinction. When Pausa- 
nias’s friends will condescend to give an answer to 80 
poor a cavil, the same apology will serve both for him and 
myself. | 

Mr. B. has another passage of the same Pausanias, by 
which he will make it appear that there were a people Zan- 
cleans, when there was no city Zancle. Pausanias, says he, 
where he observes, that during the Messenians’ absence from 
Peloponnese, but two of their nation, Leontiscus and Sym- 
machus, Messenians of Sicily, won the prize at the Olympics; 
adds, that the Sicilians say these were not Messenians, but 
descended from the old Zancleans. This implies, says Mr. B., 


f Paus. 175. Εὐαγόρας γένος Ζάγκλιος. 

& Δῆλα δὲ, ὡς πρότερον ἔτι ἐγένετο, πρὶν ἢ τῇ Ζάγκλῃ τὸ ὄνομα γενέσθαι τὸ ἐφ᾽ 
ἡμῶν Μεσσήνην. 

h Paus. 179. Εἶναι δὲ οἱ Σικελιῶται καὶ τούτους τῶν ἀρχαίων Ζαγκλαίων, καὶ 
ob Μεσσηνίους φασί. 
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that the Zancleans kept their families unmixed with their new 
conquerors (p. 126). But I am sure this argument implies 
that Mr. B. has not read his System of Logic so well as he 
ought to do. For allow him that the families were unmixed 
for a while; does that imply that those families had still the 
name of Zancleans? Is it not evident from Pausanias him- 
self, that Leontiscus and Symmachus registered themselves 
Messenians at Olympia?! But, if the old name was still 
kept up, why did they not style themselves ZANCL&ANS? 
The Catalogue of the Stadionice enters this Symmachus at 
Ol. uxxxvitl. ‘Odup rr. ὀγδοηκοστὴ ὀγδοη. Σύμμαχος Mec- 
onvios στάδιον. Here, we see, he is recorded a Messenian, 
and not a Zanclean. Nay, I think the passage of Pausanias 
does more than imply that there were none called Zancleans 
in Symmachus’s time; for he says he was descended of the 
ANCIENT Zancleans. As if I should say, Mr. B. is de- 
scended from the ancient Picts, would this imply that there 
is now a nation called Picts, or rather the quite contrary ? 
But pray how does Mr. B. prove that the Zanclean 
families continued unmixed? Because the Sicilians could 
know that Leontiscus and Symmachus were descended from 
them; But this is a consequence too nearly related to some 
we have lately parted with (p. 126). For we have seen 
already that Symmachus’s age was Olymp. Lxxxvii1. And 
Leontiscus’s was about the same time, or before it. For 
his statue was made by Pythagoras Rheginus,) who, as Pliny 
says, lived Olymp. Lxxxvit.,* but, as Pausanias says, made 
the statue of Euthymus, who got the prize at the Olympics, 
Olymp. txxvi1! Now, the remotest of these Olympiads is 
but L. years from Anaxilas’s time, who changed the name of 
Zancle into Messana. So that, for aught Mr. B. knows, 
both Leontiscus’s and Symmachus’s parents might be mar- 
ried before the time of that change: and where then is his 
consequence, that the families continued unmixed? Nay, 


i Aedyrickos καὶ Σύμμαχος τῶν ἐπὶ πορθμῷ Μεσσηνίων. 
ὁ Paus. p. 181. κ Plin. xxxiv. 8. 1 Paus. p. 183. 
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although the interval had been much longer, yet the Sicilians 
might easily guess that those two were not descended from 
the Messenians of Peloponnesus, because, in truth, there 
was no such colony of Messenians that had settled at 
Zancle, as Pausanias believed. For though the name was 
given by Anaxilas in memory of his ancient country, yet the 
people that he planted there were a medley of several coun- 
tries.™ 

His next argument to prove that the Zancleans continued 
many ages in a distinct body, and under the old name, after 
the city was called Messana, is taken out of Diodorus, who 
tells us, says Mr. B., that in the uxx1x. Olympiad the Zan- 
cleans recovered thetr city out of those strangers’ hands that 
had possessed it so many years (p. 126). So many years? 
Pray how many had they possessed it, according to Dio- 
dorus? Anaxilas, that changed the name of Zancle, died, 
as he says," at Olymp. ytxxvi.1. And his children were dis- 
possessed of it at Ol. uxxrx. 4.° Which is but the short in- 
terval of xv. years. What does the Examiner mean, then, 
by his so many years, and continuing many ages? 11 open 
the case a little, and shew his mistake; for I am persuaded 
he is very innocent in this place, and does not wilfully 
deceive his readers. Diodorus says the Zancleans recovered 
their liberty at Olymp. Lxx1x. 4. This the Examiner took 
notice of; and at the same time there run in his head the 
account of Pausanias, that the Zancleans lost their liberty 
Olymp. xxrx. 1. The gentleman, out of his great circum- 
spection, tacks these two accounts together, and argues 
from them, as if Diodorus espoused them both. But I have 
already shewn that Pausanias’s date differs from Diodorus’s 
almost two whole centuries. There is nothing therefore in 
Diodorus about possessing ἐξ so many years. ‘'That’s the 
Examiner’s commentary upon the text. His words are only 
these: at Olymp. uxxix. 4. Ῥηγῖνοι μετὰ Ζαγκλαίων, the 
Rhegians with the Zancleans drove out the sons of Anazxilas, 


m Σύμμικτοι ἄνθρωποι. Thucyd. 2 Diod. p. 37. ° Pp. 58. 
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and freed their countries from their tyranny. The Rhegians 
had been under the tyranny of Anaxilas and his children for 
the space of xxx1I. years only, and the Zancleans not so 
long. Which is the true reason why Diodorus here calls 
them ZancLzans, though the town was then called Mes- 
sana. The Zancleans, says he, delivered their country. 
Because they were really the very same persons that were 
formerly called Zancleans. For the same generation saw 
both revolutions; both the conquest of their city by Anaxi- 
las, and the recovery of it from his children. This once, 
therefore, he calls them Zancleans; but ever after they are 
Messenians, and the town is Messana; as at Ol. xc1. 2.,P 
ΧΟ. 4... xcvi. 1.7 So in Herodotus’s time, about Olymp. 
LXXXIII., twas not Zancle, but Messana. And when Thu- 
cydides relates the Athenian invasion of Sicily, Ol. xcr. 2., 
he talks all along of Messana and the Messenians; never 
naming Zancle, but once only, when he was treating of the 
antiquities of the country. 

But we are sure, says Mr. B., the Zancleans preserved 
themselves in a separate body even till Pliny’s time, who ex- 
pressly distinguishes them from the Messenians, and tells us 
Messana was a free city, but the Zancleans were tributaries 
(p. 126, 127).8 The first Edition of Mr. B.’s Book has only 
a reference to the passage of Pliny; but the second thus sets 
down the words in the margin: Messana civium Romanorum, 
qui Mamertini vocantur, Latine conditionis, Zanclei. Thas, 
as I say, the words of Pliny are cited in the margin. But 
the passage of Pliny is really in this manner: Jnius Latine 
conditionis Centuripini, Netini, Segestani. Stipendiarii, Asso- 
rini, Aitnenses, (and so through the whole alphabet, to) Zan- 
clei Messeniorum in Siculo Freto. Here I think ’tis as plain 
as the sun, that Mr. B., the writer of the first Edition, took 
stipendiarti in Pliny to signify tributaries, as it truly does; 
but the marginal writer in the second Edition believed that 


P Diod. p. 136. 4 Ῥ, 185, 
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Latine conditionis signified tributaries; and that stipendiarii, 
like the other words on each side of it, was the name ofa 
people of Sicily. Which I think, without any aggravation, to 
be a brace of such monstrous and infamous blunders, as can 
hardly be matched again but by him that made these. But 
that which troubles me more is this, that the learned Mr. B., 
in his letter from Paris, before the second Edition, gives out 
all those alterations, of which this is one, to be his own. 
Now, how shall we reconcile these matters together ? for the 
text, we see, looks one way, and the margin another. If 
Mr. B. be a man of honour and veracity, as he is, he made 
this marginal note: if he be a man of wit and judgment, as 
he is too, it’s impossible he should make it. Here’s a 
terrible quarrel between his honour and his judgment; and I 
could wish the matter was fairly ended: I have this expe- 
dient to offer towards it, that the text being writ at Lon- 
don, and the margin at Paris, may perhaps be a physical 
account why the sense of them is so wide asunder. 

But what do I say to the passage of Pliny? Why, I will 
give Mr. B. an answer, when he pleases to tell me the 
meaning of it. Cluverius, a man of learning and other 
abilities not much inferior to Mr. B., knew not what to make 
of it. Hine mird brevitate, says he, et historiarum confusione 
Plinius, Zanclei Messeniorum in Siculo Freto.t This great 
man, it seems, could see nothing in it but darkness and con- 
fusion. But I have the less reason to be concerned about it, 
because I have plainly shewed that Pausanias is quite out in 
his reckoning; so that I do not charge it as the Sophist’s 
error, that he names the Zancleans (which Pliny is cited 
for), but that he talks of Messenians, who were not heard of 
in Sicily in the days of the true Phalaris. 

And so much about the Zancleans. For I hope this 
article is sufficiently settled. And I would make bold to ask 
my learned Examiner, the next time he and I talk together 
(p. 131), if he still retains his loyalty to his Sicilian prince 


* Sicil. Antig. p. 81. 
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Ὁ. 43). If he does, much good may it do him: he shall 
adore his Perkin Warbeck as long as he pleases. 


V. 


That same xcu. Letter, which has furnished us 
already with one detection of the imposture, will, if 
strictly examined, make a second confession, from 
these words, ὃς αὐτοὺς ἐχτρίψω πίτυος δίκην: ’tis a threat 
of Phalaris to the Himerzans, That he would exrtirpate 
them like a pine-tree. Now, here again am I con- 
cerned for our Sophist, that he is thus taken tripping. 
For the original of this saying is thus related by 
Herodotus ἢ when the Lampsaceni in Asia had taken 
captive Miltiades the Athenian, Croesus king of Lydia 
sent them a message; That, if they did not set him 
free, he would come and evtirpate them like a pine; 
σφέας πίτυος τρόπον ἀπείλεε ἐχτρίψεν. The men of 
Lampsacus understood not the meaning of that ex- 
pression, like a pine; till one of the eldest of them 
hit upon it, and told them, That of all trees, the pine, 
when once tt 15 cut down, never grows again, but utterly 
perishes. We see the phrase was then so new and 
unheard of, that it puzzled a whole city. Now, if 
Croesus was upon that occasion the first author of 
this saying, what becomes of this Epistle? For this, 
as I observed before, being pretended to be written 
above a dozen years before Phalaris’s death, carries 
date at least half a dozen before Croesus began his 
reign. | 

Nay, there is good ground of suspicion that He- 

ἃ Lib. vi. cap. 37. 
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rodotus himself, who wrote an hundred years after 
Phalaris was killed, was the first broacher of this ex- 
pression. For ’tis known, those first historians make 
every body’s speeches for them. So that the blunder 
of our Sophist is so much the more shameful. The 
third [fourth] chapter of the vi. book of A. Gellius, 
which is now lost, carried this title, Qudéd Herodotus 
»...parum vere dixerit, unam solamque pinum arborum 
omnium casam nunquam denud er tsdem radicibus 
pullulare, “ That Herodotus is in the wrong in saying, 
“ that of all trees, a pine only, if lopt, never grows 
“ again.” I suppose, Gellius, in that chapter, told 
us, out of Theophrastus,” of some other trees, beside 
the pine, that perish by lopping; the pitch-tree, the 
fir, the palm, the cedar, and the cypress. But I 
would have it observed, that he attributes the saying, 
and the mistake about it, not to Croesus, but to 
Herodotus ; after whom it became a proverb, which 
denotes an utter destruction, without any possibility 
of flourishing again. See srevan¢ τρόπον in Zenobius, 
Diogenianus, and Suidas. And ’tis remarkable that 
our letter-monger has Herodotus’s very words, sirv; 
and ἐχτρίψειν; when all the other three writers have 
πεύκη for πίτυς, and χόστειν instead of ἐχτρίβειν; which 
shews he had in his eye and memory this very place 
of Herodotus. A strange piece of stupidity, or else 
contempt of his readers, to pretend to assume the 
garb and person of Phalaris, and yet knowingly to 
put words in his mouth not heard of till a whole 
century after him. 


τ Hist. Pl. lib. iv.c. 19. Caus, Pl. 1. v. c. 24. Pl. 1. xvii. c. 24, 
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Mr. B. goes on, and begins his remarks upon this article 
with his common-place eloquence, about the uncertainty of 
this way of proof from sentences and sayings (p. 134). In 
his opinion, his Sicilian prince may make use of the very 
phrases, not the thoughts only, but the expressions too, of 
Herodotus, Euripides, and others, and yet come a whole 
century or:two before them. This, as weak and absurd as 
it is, shall not pass without an answer, in a place that is 
more proper for it than this. 

He asks, How do I prove that the expression puzzled the 
whole city? And he answers himself, Plainly! because one 
of the eldest citizens hit upon’t, and told the meaning of it. 
This is very nice reasoning (p. 135). If he was half as nice 
in his representing, he would not fill his papers with such 
mean and unworthy frauds as he would put upon his read- 
ers; if any of whom will but look upon my words, as they 
stand in the Dissertation, they will see his fair dealing. 
They are the express words of Herodotus, that the whole 
city was puzzled a good while,” even the old man himself, 
who at last, with much ado, found out the meaning.* 

I had observed, that the first historians make every body’s 
speeches for them. Mr. B. takes me up; for this of Cresus 
is no speech, but only a message (p. 135). Wonderful exact- 
ness! Pray, Sir, accommodate us out of your new Logic 
with a definition of a message. I thought formerly, that a 
message was a speech sent: and when Neptune rebukes the 
Winds in Virgil, 

Maturate fugam, regique hec dicite vestro, 
Non illi imperium pelagi, &c. [4in. i. 157. 


I believed it was both a speech and a message at once. And 
surely there are infinite such in poets, and historians, and 
common life. Nay, Herodotus’s own phrase is a sufficient 
warrant for me; for he says, that Cresus spoKE to the 
Lampsaceni by a messenger.¥ 


ν πλανωμένων δὲ Λαμψακηνῶν. x Μόγις κοτὲ μαθών. 
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But ’tis probable, said I, that Herodotus invented this 
phrase himself. Here Mr. B. insults, and briskly asks me 
these questions: Does Herodotus tell us that the Lampsacenes 
were puzzled with an expression invented by Herodotus? 
Were the men of Lampsacus in Creesus’s time at a loss to 
understand a phrase, that was not thought of till Herodotus 
100 years afterwards coined it? ’Tis wonderful to me, how 
such a piece of reasoning as this could ever enter into a head 
that has brains in it (p. 136). Who can deny, but that the 
wit of this expression is as great as the civility of it? But, 
to let that pass, I am afraid it would not much tend to the 
Examiner’s reputation, if the world should determine from 
this very passage, whether his own head be so very full of 
brains as he and I think it is. 

The falseness of his reasoning lies open enough. | 
argued from a double supposition: first, if Herodotus give 
us the very words of Croesus, they are six years at least 
younger than the Epistle pretends to be: or, secondly, if 
-Herodotus, as his and other historians’ custom is, fathered a 
saying upon Crcesus, which he invented himself, then it is a 
hundred years younger than the Epistle. Now our Ex- 
aminer, in his wisdom, tacks both these together; and 
disputes, as if I had maintained that both parts of the 
dilemma were true at once; that both Croesus used the ex- 
pression, and Herodotus invented it! Was there ever such 
a piece of reusoning to be met with in print, til his Hzrami- 
nation blessed the world, and furnished it with store of 
them ? 

To shew Mr. B. a picture of his reasoning in a light that 
is clearer. Homer makes Achilles’s speeches for him, just 
as, according to my opinion, Herodotus makes Crecesus’s. 
And the learned world has all along considered some pas- 
sages in those speeches as the inventions of Homer. Say 
you so, gentlemen? starts up our Examiner: does Homer tell 
us that Agamemnon was affronted with an expression in- 
vented by Homer? Were the men of Troy frightened with lan- 
guage that was not thought of till Homer five hundred years 
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afterward coined it? ’Tis wonderful to me, Sirs, how such a 
piece of reasoning as this could ever enter into heads that have 
brains in them. This is a true representation of the Ex- 
aminer’s argument; and I might tell him, in another of his 
civil phrases, That surely the man that writ this must have 
been fast asleep, for else he could never have talked so wildly 
(p. 137). But I hear of a greater paradox talked of 
abroad; that not the wild only, but the dest part of the Ex- 
aminer’s Book may possibly have been writ while he was 
fast asleep. | | 

Mr. B. goes on; If Herodotus is to be believed, Cresus 
used this expression; if he is not, why is he brought to prove 
uny thing? (p. 137.) Wonderful again! By the same way 
of reasoning, he may ruin at one blow the reputation of 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, Sallust, and almost all the 
historians. For their manner is, before their speeches, to 
say, Such a one spoke thus and thus, in these very words: 
though every body knows they are the historian’s own 
speeches; and it happens not seldom, that into the mouth of 
the same person, and on the very same occasion, one his- 
torian puts one speech, and another a quite different one. 
Now, to argue in our Examiner’s words; If Thucydides be 
to be believed, Pericles used such expressions; if he 13 not, 
why is he brought to prove any thing? By the same way, he 
may cashier Xenophon, and the rest. And we are in danger 
of losing the noblest parts of ancient history, if Mr. B. be 
not merciful, and put his syllogism into its sheath again. 

But would Cresus, who expected his message should im- 
mediately be obeyed, put it into such a phrase as they were 
not likely to apprehend? (p. 137.) If this argument had any 
force in it, it would fall upon Herodotus himself, who ex- 
pressly says that the message was sent, and yet was hardly 
understood. The Lampsacenes understood in general the 
import of the message: Miltiades was to be set free; or else 
they were to be extirpated. The word ἐκτρίψειν alone 
implied some terrible threat; for to be cut down, like any 
tree whatsoever, was a vengeance severe enough. But the 
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metaphor πίτυος δίκην was not plain to them at first; why 
a pine, rather than any other tree. However, this would 
not have defeated the design of the message, had the Lam- 
psacenes never found the reason of that metaphor: but we 
see they did hit upon’t, after they had cast about for't; 
which is a full justification of Herodotus from this cavil of 
the Examiner. 

The command, we see, was clear enough, that they 
should release Miltiades; but the threat had something of 
dark in it. And this is censured by Mr. B. as a piece of 
absurd management. But see the difference among great 
wits. For Demetrius, in his elegant book of Rhetoric, 
extols the conduct of Dionysius of Syracuse in a case 
exactly like this. He sent a message to the Locrians, That 
they should do such a thing, or else their cicade® should sing 
upon the ground. A command plain and express, but a 
threat new and obscure: and perhaps, as the facetious Ex- 
aminer has it, ἐξ might puzzle the mayor and aldermen, nay, 
and the recorder too of Locri (p. 135). Now, there’s some- 
thing great in allegory, says Demetrius, especially when 
it’s used in threatenings: as when Dionysius said, that their 
cicade should sing upon the ground. For if he had said 
plainly, That he would ravage their country, and destroy 
their wood, he had appeared more angry and less terrible. 
But he used the allegory, as it were a covering to his threat. 
For a threat that has a hidden meaning 18 so much the more 
dreadful; one man apprehending one thing, and another an 
other. Aristotle» attributes this saying to Stesichorus; but 
that difference is not material. “Tis enough that he agrees 
with Demetrius in his character of it, that it is no less inge- 
nious than enigmatical.© And has not Mr. B., then, a par- 
ticular taste about good sense and decorum ? 

Gellius, as I remarked, ascribes that saying to Herodotus 


2 Περὶ ‘Epunvelas. 
* Térrvyes, which sing upon the tops of trees, not our English grasshoppers. 
b ‘De Rhet. lib. ii. and iii. © ᾿Αστεῖον, αἰνιγματικόν. 
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himself, and not to Croesus: Mr. B.’s answer is, That 
Gellius might not speak accurately, nor nicely examine what 
he was about: which is an excuse fitter for the crude pieces 
of one that I know, than so exact a writer’s as Gellius. But, 
besides him, Eustathius says, “ That ἐχεπευκὲς in Homer 
** signifies deadly; because πεύκη, the pitch-tree, when 
** once it is cut down, grows no more. We must take 
“5 notice, therefore, says he, of that saying of Herodotus ;¢ 
““ That a pine, of all trees, will not grow again after the 
“ἡ felling. For, if the pitch-tree and cypress live no more 
‘* after they are cut down, how comes Herodotus to say this 
‘* of the pine-tree alone?’’ Here’s another author, we see, 
that was no nicer than Gellius: and Mr. B. perhaps will be 
no nicer towards them, but roundly tell them, as his plain 
manner is, that both their heads had no brains in them. 

But, before he quits his hold, he will have one fling at my 
translation of Gellius; Pinum cesam, in my language a pine- 
tree lopt. This, says he, is fulsely rendered, instead of cut 
down. For that a pine-tree perishes by lopping, is news to the 
naturalists (p.136). To such naturalists as I have to deal with, I 
believe it may be news; but not to those that have read either 
Pliny or Theophrastus. Lopping, says Pliny, is fatal to the 
cypress, the pitch-tree, and the cedar. For these die if the 
top be lopt of, or burnt with fire£ The other says, That the 
beech, the pitch-tree, the pine, the palm, and, as some say, the 
cedar and cypress, die with lopping, κατὰ τὴν ἐπικοπήν. And 
that is termed ἐπικοπὴ (lopping), when the side-branches are 
stript, and the top is cut off.8 This, it seems, is news to the 
Examiner; I hope, therefore, I shall have his thanks for it, 
for I have a great deal more to tell him, before I take my 
leave of him. 

One of the main things that I here pointed at, as a plain 
detection of the Sophist, was his using the very expression 
of Herodotus, πίτυος δίκην ἐκτρίβειν; when some others 


4 Eustath. ad Iliad. p. 32. [ed. Basil.—D.] ὁ τὸ τοῦ Ἡροδότου. 
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that mentioned the proverb yet differed a little in the phrase, 
having it πεύκης τρόπον κόπτειν. This I observed as a plain 
token that he had Herodotus’s passage in his eye; as Ku- 
stathius, when he brings that saying, expressly cites him for 
it.2 And so lian appears to have had him in his thoughts 
when he says, τὸ δαιμόνιον... . παραχρῆμα ἐκτρίβον τυράν- 
vous πίτυος δίκην Now, the Examiner, that he might do 
one discreet thing in this chapter, has dropt this, and taken 
no notice of it; And he was ¢fempied, he says, to leave this 
whole part of my Dissertation unexamined (p. 134). An in- 
nocent temptation indeed! How much better had he yielded 
to it, than have made such miserable work both with logic 
and critic ! 


VI. 


In the txxxv. Epistle we have already taken 
notice of our mock-tyrant’s triumph ; ὅτι Taveopeveiras 
καὶ Ζαγκλείους εἰς τέλος vevingxe, That he had utterly 
routed the Tauromenites and the Zanclaans. But there's 
an old and true saying, Πολλὰ χαινὰ rod πολέμου, 
Many new and strange things happen in war. For 
we have just now seen those same routed Zanclzans 
rise up again, after a thousand years, to give him a 
worse defeat. And now the others too are taking 
their turn, to revenge their old losses. For these, 
though they are called Zauromenites both here and 
in the xv., xxx1., and xxx. Epistles, make protesta- 
tion against the name, and declare they were called 
Naxians in the days of the true Phalaris. Zauro- 
minium, qué anted Naxvos, says Pliny :) Taurominium, 
quam prisci Naxron vocabant, says Solinus.* Whence 


h Ρ, 82. 1 Var. Hist. vi. 18. ὁ Plin. iii. 8. 
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it 15 that Herodotus and Thucydides, because they 
writ before the change of the name, never speak 
of Taurominium, but of Naxos and the Naxians. A 
full account of the time, and the reason, and the 
manner of the change, is thus given by Diodorus.' 
Some Sicilians planted themselves, Olymp. xcv1. 1., 
upon a hill called Taurus, near the ruins of Naxus, 
and built a new town there, which they called Zauro- 
menion, ἀπὸ τοῦ Ταῦρος καὶ μένειν, from their settlement 
upon Taurus. About forty years after this, Olymp. 
cv. 3., one Andromachus, a Tauromenite, gathered 
all the remnant of the old Naxians that were dis- 
persed through Sicily, and persuaded them to fix 
there." This is such a plain and punctual testimony, 
that neither the power and stratagems of the Tyrant, 
nor the rhetoric of the Sophist, are able to evade it. 
Where are those, then, that cry up Phalaris for the 
florid author of the Letters? who was burnt in his 
own Bull above ci. years before Taurominium was 
ever thought on. 

But I shall not omit one thing in defence of the’ 
Epistles, which, though it will not do the work, let it 
go, however, as far as it can. We have allowed that 
Pythagoras was contemporary with Phalaris; and 
yet, m the history of that philosopher, we are told of 
‘his conversation and exploits at Taurominium. Por- 
phyry says, He delivered Croton, and Himera, and 
Taurominium from tyrants: and, That in one and the 
same day he was at Metapontium in Italy, and Tauro- 
minium in Sicily. The same story is told by Jam- 

1 Lib. xiv. p. 282. m Lib. xv. p. 411. 
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blichus,’ who supplies us too with another; Zhat a 
young man of Taurominium being drunk, Pythagoras 
played him sober by a few tunes of grave spondees.' 
Conon also tells a story, How a certain Milesian left 
his country in the time of Cyrus, and went to Tauro- 
minium in Sicily.” These several passages seem to 
concur with, and confirm the credit of, the Letters; 
that Taurominium had a name and being im the time 
of Pythagoras and Phalaris. All this would be very 
plausible, and our Sophist might come off with a 
whole skin, but for a cross figure in his own art, 
rhetoric, called prolepsis, or anticipation; viz. when 
poets or historians call any place by a name which 
was not yet known in the times they wnite of. As 
when Virgil says of Aineas, 


Lavinaque venit 


Littora [i. 2.] 
and of Dedalus, 
Chalcidicdque levis tandem super adstitit arce ; 
[vi. 17. 


he is excused by prolepsis, though those places were 
not yet called so in the times of Deedalus and AEneas. 
The same excuse we may make for Ovid, when he 
tells us that Taurominium, and Himera, and Agri- 
gentum, were as old as the rape of Proserpine; 


ETimeraque, et Didymen, Acragantaque, Tauro- 
menenque.” 
Ρ Jamb. p. 128. 4 P. 109. Ταυρομενείτου μειρακίου. 
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So, when Porphyry and Jamblichus name Tauromi- 
nium in the story of Pythagoras, and Conon in the 
story of his Milesian, meaning Naxos, which was 
afterwards called so, the same figure acquits them. 
For ’tis no more than when I say, Julius Caesar 
conquered France, and made an expedition into Eng- 
land; though I know that Gaul and Britain were 
the names in that age. But when Phalaris men- 
tions Taurominium so many generations before it 
was heard of, he cannot have the benefit of that 
same prolepsis. For this is not a poetical, but a pro- 
phetical anticipation. And he must either have had 
the prescience and divination of the Sibyls, or his 
Epistles are as false and commentitious as our Sibyl- 
line Oracles. : 


Mr. B. is pleased to object, That Diodorus is in two 
stories about the founding of Taurominium. In one place 
he says, the Sicilians first called it Taurominium Olymp. 
xcvi. 1.3 in another, that Andromachus named it 80 about 
XL. years after. Either of these accounts, he confesses, 
would serve my purpose; but since they contradict one an- 
other, neither of them is to be depended on (p. 132). That’s 
hard indeed. What, neither of them to be depended on? 
Not so much as this to be concluded from them, that at 
least the city was not built above cu. years before the earlier 
date of the two? This is just such a strain of reasoning as 
he treated us with in the last section. The best refutation 
of such arguments is, not to answer them, but to use them: 
for, by a short trial they shew their bad metal, and quickly ᾿ 
lose their edge. Let us make, therefore, an experiment or 
two. There are different accounts about the year of our | 
Saviour’s nativity; and, since they contradict one another, 
neither of them is to be depended on; so that we cannot 
justly infer from them, that he was not as old as the Mac- 
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cabees. Some say Alesa in Sicily was built by Archonides, 
Olymp. xciv. 2.;' but others say, by the Carthaginians, 
Olymp. xci11. 4. These stories contradict one another, and 
neither can be depended on; therefore the town may be as old 
as Troy. One man told me in company, that the Examiner 
was xxIv. years old; and another said xxv. Now, these 
two stories contradict one another, and neither can be de- 
pended on; we are at liberty, therefore, to believe him a 
person of about L. years of age. 

As for the two stories of Diodorus, I believed the former 
was the true one; and therefore I represented the latter so 
as to make it consistent with it. Cluverius, indeed, prefers 
the latter account; but I cannot yet be of his opinion, be- 
cause Diodorus calls the place Taurominium at Olymp. 
xcvi. 1.,% and χουν]. 3.,” and xcvi1. 1.,¥ three several times 
before Andromachus is mentioned. 

But there were people of old that inhabited the hilly parts 
about Naxos, where Taurominium stood (p. 132). Right 
again; and therefore Taurominium was built long before 
Diodorus’s date of it. 11 make bold to use this argu- 
ment too; and that will serve for an answer. Arrian, in his 
History of Alexander,* has the face to tell the world, that 
that prince built Alexandria at Mount Caucasus. But there 
were people of old that inhabited those hilly parts, as that 
writer himself confesses; Επῳκεῖτο πολλοῖς ἀνθρώποις," 
The mountain, says he, had many txhabitarts. Tis plain, 
then, that there was an Alexandria at Caucasus before ever 
the Macedonian set foot there. Is not Arrian cut down now 
with this mighty argument? And which of the historians 
may not be in the same condition when a fit of disputing 
takes the Examiner ? 

Ay, but the people might be called Tauromenites before the 
city was built; and ’tis observable, that Phalaris names the 
people, but not the city; nor uses any such expression as im- 


t Diod. p. 246. ἃ Diod. p. 282. 
τ [p.] 305. ν [p.] 309, 310. 
x Lib. lil. p- 230. y lb. Ῥ. 231, 
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ples they were formed into a politic body, or belonged to any 
city (p. 133). I remember Mr. B. says somewhere, that 
there’s a quaintness of pedantry in some observations. He 
might have observed too, if he had pleased, that Phalaris 
mentions the Syracusians, but never names the place Syra- 
cuse: must the Syracusians therefore belong to no city? If 
so small an observation can raze cities at this rate, the 
Tyrant, by Mr. B.’s conduct, will be more terrible now 
than when he was alive. 

The reason why he mentioned not the place Tauromi- 
nium, but only the people, is no secret at all. For he 
neither took the town, nor besieged it, nor carried his Bull 
thither for a raree-show, nor had any other concerns there; 
and why then should he mention it? The people, indeed, 
he had some transactions with; for he says,? They began an 
unjust war with him; they redeemed their captives by a price 
én common; and he remitted to them that price in common, at 
the request of Stesichorus. And surely this is a hint broad 
enough that they were formed into a politic body, and be- 
longed to a city. Unless Mr. B. will have nothing less than 
the mayor, and aldermen, and recorder,* to be named for 
a proof that it was a city. 

Mr. B. adds a passage of Vibius Sequester; That Tau- 
rominium had its name from the river Taurominius, that runs 
by it. And he infers, that there might be a people Tauro- 
menites, as well as a river Taurominius, before there was a 
city Taurominium (p. 133). The gentleman loves to surprise 
us with a consequence: A river Taurominius; ergo, a people 
Tauromenites. Now, if the Tauromenites were a sort of fish, 
this argument drawn from the river would be of great force. 
But, with submission to Mr. B.’s better judgment, I humbly 
conceive the Tauromenites were flesh and blood like the rest 
of the Sicilians. 

But the Examiner’s expression deserves our remarking ; 
If Vibius Sequester be to be credited (p. 133). I doubt not 


2 Ep. 3. 88. [* See p. 230.—D.] 
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but he tacitly answered himself, that he is not to be cre- 
dited. For Mr. B. appears to have had this notice of Vibius 
from Cluverius in his Sicily;* but with great candour and 
integrity he suppresses what Cluverius proves there; That 
Vibius is quite mistaken; -for the river had that name from 
the town, and not the town from the river; which was called, 
not Taurominius, but Onabala, till after the time of Augustus, 
that is, till cccc. years after the date of Taurominium. 

The words of Vibius Sequester are these: Taurominius, 
inter Syracusas et Messanam, ἃ quo oppidum Taurominium; 
quod oppidum aliter Euseboneora dicitur.> It had become 
Mr. B.’s great learning to have cited this passage at large, 
and have given the world an emendation of it. The fault, I 
suppose, is manifest enough; for who ever heard of Eusebo- 
neora? Cluverius endeavours to correct it, Eusebio Naxos. 
I will give no character of that learned man’s correction, but 
only propose another of my own, which is, Eusebon Cora. 
The author meant Εὐσεβῶν Xwpa, Regio Ptorum; a place 
so called in the neighbourhood of Taurominium and Catana, 
from the famous story of the two pious brothers, who, upon 
an eruption of A‘tna, when the liquid fiery mass ran down 
towards their dwelling, took their aged parents in their 
arms, and escaped with them, neglecting all their own goods 
and treasure. Conon gives us a narrative of it, which he 
closes with this, That the Sicilians from that occasion called 
the place ΕΥ̓ΣΕΒΩΝ XOPA, the Place of the Pious.© Ly- 
curgus the orator tells the same story; and adds, That from 
thence the place was yet called ETSEBON XQPOS4 Aris- 
totle,¢ Strabo,f and Pausanias,® call those brothers ETSE- 
BEI; and Claudian, Pit Fratres:» and Solinus names 
the place Campus Piorum.! Ailian says,) this eruption 


5. Cluv. Sicil. p. 90, 91. b Vib. Sequester de Fluviis. 

© Conon. Nar. 48. Διὰ ταῦτα of Σικελιῶται τὸν χῶρον exeivoy Εὐσεβῶν χώραν 
ἐκάλεσαν. 

ὦ Lycurg. contra Leocrat. p. 60. © Arist. Θαυμ. 

f Strabo, vi. © Pausan. Phoc. b Claud. Epig. 35. 

' Solin. c. 5. ἡ JEL apud Stob. Serm. 77. 
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happened at Olymp. txxx1.; but I suspect there’s a mis- 
take in the number. 

To return now to the subject under debate; we have 
other evidence unquestionable, that confirms the narrative of 
Diodorus about the origin of Taurominium. For Pliny and 
Solinus say expressly, That Tawrominium was the city which 
was formerly called Naxos. 'Taurominium, therefore, cannot 
be older than the destruction of Naxos. But we are certain 
that that city was destroyed by Dionysius of Syracuse, at 
Olymp. xciv. 2. And seven years after, says Diodorus, 
Taurominium was founded, Ol. xcvi1. 1. The whole account 
is clear, and every part of it is consistent with, and con- 
firmed by, the rest. And agreeably to this, Herodotus! calls 
the city Naxos, and the inhabitants Nawxians, about Olymp. 
Lxx.; and so does Thucydides at Olymp. ΧΟΙ. 2." Nay, 
the very medals of the Tauromenites are an infallible proof 
that they came from the Naxians: there are five several 
pieces in Paruta that have on one side TATPOMENITAN ; 
on the reverse, Apollo’s head with an inscription APXA- 
TETA. Now, Apollo Apyaryéras was the tutelar god of the 
Naxians. The Chalcidians of Eubea, says Thucydides,® 
founded Naxos, and built an altar to Apollo Archagetas ; 
which is yet standing, on the outside of the town. And we 
have Appian’s testimony,° that the Tauromenites were under 
the patronage of the same Archagetas; the very same that 
had an altar and statue built by the Nazians. But the 
original money of the Tauromenites is a surer evidence of 
it; and ’tis allowed by all antiquaries that the inscription is 
in memory of their Naxian ancestors. 

Our Examiner hinted at this objection against the Epis- 
tles, from the date of Taurominium, in his Preface to Pha- 
laris. And ’tis an unusual piece of moderation in him, that 
he has not charged me with stealing it from him. He had 
as good pretence to do so, as when he accuses me of pillaging 


k Diod. p. 246. 1 Lib. vii. m Lib. vi. 
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his poor Notes, and robbing Vizzanius and Nevelett; of 
which hereafter. But 11 give the reader the secret why 
he dropt this opportunity of calling me a plagiary. Both in 
his Preface and his Index he says, Naxos was destroyed by 
Dionysius the YOUNGER, as Diodorus relates it.P Now, if a 
man dips only into Diodorus, or casts his eye on him, as 
Mr. B. says, he may possibly mistake so; because the story 
is touched upon in the Annals of Dionysius the younger.1 But 
the truth is, that Naxos was razed by Dionysius the ELDER, 
at Ol. xciv. 2.; which is xxxv. years before the other came 
to the crown. Now, some kind Assistant, I suppose, had 
informed Mr. B. of this shameful flaw in his Preface ;* and 
so the consciousness of his own guilt made him slip this fair 
occasion of traducing me. But if the reader pleases to see 
how each of us have managed this topic, Pll ask no other 
justification. 

. But he asks me, Where do I find that Phalaris was burnt 
in his Bull? (p. 133.) I find it in Ovid’s Ibis: 


Uique ferox Phalaris, lingud prius ense resectd, 
More bovis, Paphio clausus in ere, gemas ; [439.] 


and in the old Scholiast upon the place; Phalaris ipsemet 
resectd lingud in taurum @neum conjectus est.—But do you 
take up, says Mr. B., with the trifling author of the verses 
upon Is? <A little while ago, Ovid was one of the greatest 
wits of the ancients, and as much above Manilius as Nireus 
was handsomer than Thersites (p. 28). But now the wind 
is changed again, and he’s a trifling author. Mr. B., I see, 
will let nobody else contradict him, but reserves that for a 
compliment which he'll pay to himself. But why, I pray, 


P Post Naxum a Dionysio juniore dirutam. 

4 Diod. p. 411. ® Diod. 246. 

* I was mistaken here, when I thought the Examiner had discovered his 
own mistake; for he continues the blunder about Dionysius junior, p. 183 of 
his Examination ; and is still so little sensible of it, that he tells me I borrowed 
the argument from him, without making the least improvement. { 4dden.] 
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so severe upon Ovid? Why must he have no credit in a 
matter of history? Will Mr. B. stigmatise him for a lie- 
maker by profession (p. 164), such as he obligingly declares 
all poets are akin to? Of all the various histories that are 
touched on in Ovid’s Jdés, there’s not one in forty but what 
we have at this day other good vouchers for besides the poet 
himself. And, without question, he had authors for the 
rest, though they are not now extant. But Mr. B. requires 
some grave writer's testimony, and not @ trifling poet’s 
(p. 133). I had quoted a very grave and learned writer for 
it, Heraclides Ponticus; but he tells me, I cite him falsely 
(p. 133); or else I use some copy of Heraclides that he has 
not seen (p. 117). What Mr. B. has or has not seen, his 
Assistant knows better than I do. But in all the copies of 
Heraclides, ’tis, I think, sufficiently hinted, that Phalaris 
was burnt in his Bull: I mean the Greek copies; for the 
Latin translation, which is sometimes easier seen than the 
original, does not express it. Phalaris, says Heraclides, 
burned several persons in his Brazen Bull; but the people took 
vengeance on him, and they burned his mother too, and his 
friends. If they burned his mother foo, then surely that 
implies that Phalaris himself was burned. And, indeed, how 
could the Agrigentines forget to burn him? The revenge 
was so proper and natural, and the thought so very obvious 
and uppermost, that ‘tis hardly credible they should not 
burn him in his Bull, if they had him alive in their power. 
Tully says, That the whole multitude of the Agrigentines fell 
upon him." This is consistent enough with Ovid’s account 
of him; for they fell upon him, and seized him, and so haled 
him to the Bull. As for Valerius Maximus, who says, He 
was stoned to death, at the instigation of Zeno Eleates,’ ’tis 
plain he mistakes Phalaris for Nearchus,” who was Tyrant 
of Velia in Italy a hundred years after Phalaris. Jo. Tzetzes 


t Herac. in Polit. Ἐνέπρησε δὲ καὶ τὴν μητέρα. 
- De Offic. ii. 7. Universa Agrig. multitudo impetum fecit. 
¥ Val. Max. iii. ὃ. Ww See Laéert. in Zen. Eleate. 
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says, He was starved to death in a coat of lead;* but he 
scarce deserves our consideration ; or, if he did, yet here are 
three authors for his burning, and he alone for his starving. 
But, to take leave of this topic; let us see how the 
balance stands here between the Examiner and me. In the 
one scale there are Diodorus, Pliny, Solinus, Thucydides, 
Herodotus, and the original medals of Taurominium: in the 
Examiner’s scale there are two false surmises, two vicious 
consequences, and one refreshing quibble (p. 133); for the 
quibble’s his own by the old rule, Qui capit, ille facit. 


VIL. 


The xxxv. Letter, to Polygnotus, presents us with 
a sentence of moral; ὅτι λόγος ἔργου σκιὼ raga soi 
σωφρονεστέροις πεπίστευται, That-wise men take words for 
the shadow of things; that is, as the shadow is not 
alone, without the presence of the body, so words are 
accompanied with the action. ’Tis a very notable 
saying, and we are obliged to the author of it; andif 
Phalaris had not modestly hinted that others had said 
it before him, we might have taken it for his own. 
But then there was either a strange jumping of good 
wits, or Democritus was a sorry plagiary, for he laid 
claim to the first invention of it, as Diogenes Laértius 
says; Τούτου ἔστι καὶ τὸ, λόγος ἔργου σκιῆ;) and Plu- 
tarch, Λόγος γὰρ ἔργου σκιὴ, κατὰ Δημόκριτον" What 
shall we say to this matter? Democritus had the 
character of a man of probity and wit, who had 
neither inclination nor need to filch the sayings of 
others. Besides, here are Plutarch and Diogenes, 


* Chil. p. 95. [Chil. v. 966. p. 194. ed. Kiess.—D.] 
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two witnesses that would scorn to flatter, and to 
ascribe it to Democritus, had they ever read it in 
others before him. This bears hard indeed upon the 
author of the Letters; but how can we help it? He 
should have minded his hits better, when he was 
minded to act the Tyrant. For Democritus, the first 
author of the sentence, was too young to know even 
Pythagoras: τῷ τῶν χρόνων μάχεται, Says Diogenes ;* 
and yet Pythagoras survived Phalaris, nay, deposed 
him, if we will believe his scholars. We may allow 
forty years’ space for Democritus’s writing, from the 
LXxxiv. Olymp. to the xciv. in which he died. Now, 
the earliest of this is above an hundred years after the 
last period of Phalaris. 

εν I am sensible that Michael Psellus refers this 
saying to Simonides;” and Isidorus Pelus. to the 
Lacedzmonians.° But these two are of little autho- 
rity, in a case of this nature, against Plutarch and 
Diogenes. Neither would the matter be mended, 
should we accept of their testimony. For Simonides 
was but seven years old when Phalaris was killed. . 
And were it a Lacedemonian apophthegm, though 
the date be undetermined, it might fairly be presumed 
to be more recent than he. 


Mr. B. animadverts, that, among the several pretenders 
to this sentence, Adyos ἔργου σκιά, 1 decide in favour of 
Democritus, for a very good reason; because otherwise tt 
would be of no use to me in the present debate (p. 138). One 
Half of which words are a misrepresentation, and the other 
half a mistake. 

I decided in favour of Democritus, not to serve a present 


* Vita Democ. > De Dem. © Epist. 252 and 259. 
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turn, but for just and perpetual reasons. There are two that 
ascribe it to Democritus, and but one to each of the others. 
Nay, I will now add a third in Democritus’s behalf; Πέντα- 
Pros, ὁ Δημόκριτος ὁ Ἀβδηρίτης, δε. Τούτου ἔστι καὶ τὺ, 
Aoyos ἑρμοῦ αἰκίη ; ἃ which, according to the present read- 
ing, is Oratio Mercurii flagellum, as Wolfius and Portus 
translate it: but it ought to be corrected, “όγος ἔργου 
σκιή. And, besides the number, even the quality of Demo- 
critus’s witnesses is greater than the others’ in a case of this 
nature. For Isidorus, a Christian writer, was not versed so 
well in heathen authors as Plutarch and Laértius; and 
Psellus, I suppose, is too modern to be set in competition 
with them, being a thousand years younger than Phutarch, 
and nine hundred than Laértius. In this part, therefore, 
Mr. B. has misrepresented me. 

The other, as I said, is a mistake, where he says, other- 
wise it would be of no use to me; and, if any of them have ti 
except Democritus, Phalaris might have used it after them 
(p. 139). What will not a man say, that can say such 
things, with equal regard to truth and honour? If we at- 
tribute it to Simonides, could Phalaris use it after him? 
though it be evident, beyond all question, that Simonides 
was a very child at the latest period of Phalaris’s life!e I 
had observed this in my Dissertation; Mr. B. has not one 
word in refutation of it, and yet could suffer these crude 
assertions to drop from his pen. Nay, further, if we allow 
Isidorus’s account, and give the saying to the Lacedemo- 
nians, yet it’s very great odds that it’s younger than Pha- 
laris. For, if we examine the Laconic sentences collected 
by Plutarch, we shall find four parts of five there to be later 
than Phalaris’s time. 

But Mr. B. adds, that the words of Plutarch, «até 
Δημόκριτον, do notimply, That he thought Democritus to be 
the author of the saying, but only that he had met with it ἴα 
Democritus’s works (p. 138). I am weary of dealing with 


4 Suid. in v. Mér. © See here, p. 110, 111. 
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such poor objections, that have no sap nor spirit in them. 
In another place the same author says, that, according to 
Simonides,? 

Ἄθηλος ἵππῳ πῶλος ὡς Gua τρέχειν" 


And, according to Ῥίαίο,Β Λόγου, κουφοτάτον πράγματος, 
βαρυτάτη ἕξημία. Does not Plutarch here intimate that 
Simonides and Plato were the first authors of these sayings? 
There is nothing more common in him and others than κατὰ 
τὸν Αἴσχυλην, κατὰ τὸν Εὐριπίδην, κατὰ τὸν Μένανδρον, 
&c. Now, if we allow of Mr. B.’s exception, that these may 
not be the authors of the passages there attributed to them, 
but may have pillaged them from others, we shall have as 
many plagiaries as writers. 

He insists further, That Laértius tells us, Solon used to 
say, Adyovy εἴδωλον εἶναι τῶν ἔργων; so that he does not 
make Democritus the author of the sentence we speak of 
(p. 138). But, with the Examiner’s leave, there is a differ- 
ence between Adyos εἴδωλον τῶν ἔργων and Adryos ἔργου 
σκιά: and if Laértius had not thought so, he would not have 
named them both. If the words in Phalaris’s Epistle had 
been “όγος εἴδωλον τῶν ἔργων, I had never made an objec- 
tion from them against the Epistles; because Solon was as 
old as the true Phalaris. But since the words are Adyos 
ἔργου σκιά, which, as Plutarch, Laértius, and Suidas, assure 
us, was the peculiar phrase and turn that Democritus gave 
to that thought, ’tis an objection unanswerable. 

But, by virtue of an old saying, as he calls it, Nihil est 
dictum, quod non dictum prias (p. 137), he believes that 
Adyos ἔργον σκιὰ might be lit upon a hundred times before 
Democritus made it famous (p. 139). I perceive the gentle- 
man understands not the old saying he speaks of. The first 
that used it was Terence, in the Prologue to Eunuchus; 
where he excuses himself for borrowing some characters 
from Menander, in these elegant verses : 


f κατὰ τὸν Σιμωνίδην. & κατὰ τὸν Πλάτωνα. 
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Quod si personis tisdem uli alits non leet; 

Quit magis licet currentes servos scribere, 

Bonas matronas facere, meretrices malas, 
Parasitum edacem, gloriosum militem, 

Puerum supponi, fallt per servum senem, 

Amare, odisse, suspicart? denique, 

Nullum est sam dictum, quod non dictum sit prids. 


His excuse is this, That all characters were already ex- 
hausted by the numbers of poets that had gone before (there 
being at that time above 2000 Greek comedies extant, 
besides the Latin ones); so that nothing could now be said, 
that was not said already. Now, he says, that is, in his own 
time, in the rear of so many poets: but it had been very 
absurd in Epicharmus’s mouth, or any other of the first 
writers of comedy. And ’tis as absurd in our Examiner to 
infer from this saying, that a saying could not be first lit 
upon by Democritus, who comes so early in the chronology 
of learning. Surely, every saying had some beginning; 
unless Mr. B. will suppose that the world and human race 
have been eternally as they are now. But he himself affords 
a full refutation of his Nihil est dictum; for there are many 
such nostrums in his Book, such proper and peculiar mis- 
takes, as were never thought on nor said by any man before 


VIII. 


In the 11. Epistle, to Eteonicus, there is another 
moral sentence; Θνητοὺς γὰρ ὄντας ἀθάνατον ὀργὴν ἔχεν», 
ὡς φασί τινες, οὐ προσήκει, Mortal men ought not to enter- 
tain immortal anger. But I am afraid he will have 
no better success with this than the former. For 
Aristotle, in his Rhetoric," among some other senten- 
tious verses, cites this iambic as commonly known; 


h Lib. ii. cap. 21. 
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᾿Αϑθάνατον ὀργὴν μὴ φύλαττε, θνητὸς ὦν. 


Chis, though the author of it be not named, was pro- 
yably, like most of those proverbial gxome, borrowed 
rom the stage; and consequently must be later than 
?halanis, let it belong to what poet you please, tragic 
or comic. 

_ But, because it may be suspected that the poet 
uimself might take the thought from common usage, 
ind only give it the turn and measure of a verse; let 
ts see if we can discover some plainer footsteps of 
mitation, and detect the lurking Sophist under the 
nask of the Tyrant. Stobzeus' gives us these verses 
γαῖ of Euripides’s Philoctetes: 


“Ὥσπερ δὲ θνητὸν καὶ τὸ σῶμ᾽ ἡμῶν ἔφυ, 
Οὕτω προσήκει μηδὲ τὴν ὀργὴν ἔχειν 
᾿Αϑάνατον, ὅστις σωφρονεῖν ἐπίσταται. 


Now, to him that compares these with the words of 
-he Epistle, ’twill be evident that the author had 
this very passage before his pen: there is ἔχεν and 
reoonxes; not only a sameness of sense, but even of 
words, and those not necessary to the sentence; 
which could not fall out by accident.* And where 


i Tit. xx. wep) Ὀργῆς. [I. 382. ed. Gaisf—D.] 

[5 ‘“ Bentleius in immortali isté de Phalaridis Epistolis Dissertatione hec 
© verba Epist. L1. (xxiv. Lennep.), Θνητοὺς yap ὄντας ἀθάνατον ὀργὴν ἔχειν, ὡς 
© φασί τινες, οὗ προσήκει, ex Euripide mutua sumta existimat, cui sané hac- 
‘* tends assentior. Verim, quod non vidit Vir summus, non sunt ἰδία ex Euri- 
‘6 pide imitando expressa, sed sunt ipsa Tragici verba, ita legenda: Θνητοὺς γὰρ 
‘6 Syras ἀθάνατον ὀργὴν ἔχειν Otro: προσήκει. Duo erant, que, ne viri docti hoc 
[4 perviderent, faciebant. Primum, qudd nesciebant ἀθάνατον primam produ- 
*¢ cere, quod apud omnes antiquos et genuinos Gracie poétas semper fieri 
δ. preestabo, alias forsitan Brunckii et aliorum errores castigaturus. Deinde, 
“< paulld minis grati sunt numeri, quam in plerisque Tragicorum senariis, non 
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has he now a friend at a pinch to support his sinking 


credit? for Euripides was not born in Phalaris’s time. | 


Nay, to come nearer to our mark; from Anisto- 
phanes! the famous grammarian, (who, after Aristotle, 
Callimachus, and others, writ the Διδασχαλίαι, A 
Catalogue and Chronology of all the Plays of the 
Poets; a work, were it now extant, most useful to 
ancient history,) we know that this very fable, Pii- 
loctetes, was written Olymp. Lxxxvil., which is cxx. 
years after the Tyrant’s destruction. 


I had said, that the iambic verse quoted by Aristotle, 
θάνατον ὀργὴν μὴ φύλαττε, θνητὸς ὦν, 


was probably borrowed from the stage. ‘This does not please 
the Examiner; for he comes upon me with this gravelling 
question, Why more probably borrowed from the stage than 
Srom Archilochus’s tambics, the fragments af which are full 
of those proverbial sentences? (p. 140.) I'll tell you, Sir, 
why more probably from the stage than from Archilochus. 
First, because in Aristotle’s time there were a thousand iam- 


bics of the stage for one of Archilochus’s. The plays of ' 


the old comedy were cccixv.;* of the middle comedy, 
DCXVII.; nay, Athenzus says,! that he himself had read 
above pccc. plays of the middle comedy. Add to these all 
the tragedies, which in all probability were more than the 
others; and it will be reasonable to suppose, that there were 
‘as many whole plays in Aristotle’s days, as there were single 


“ tamen omnind inusitati. Euripid. Hec. 1230. ἀχθεινὰ μὲν μοι τἀλλότρια 
“ἐ κρίνειν κακά. Ton. 619. ἐλθὼν δ᾽ és οἶκον ἀλλότριον, ἔπηλυς ὥν. Bacch. 1064. 
“ λαβὼν γὰρ ἐλάτης οὐράνιον ἄκρον κλάδον. Simile est, chm tribrachys in quarto 
“Ἰοσοο vocem complet, eumque monosyllabon precedit. Sophocl. Antig. 268. 
“κοὐδεὶς ἐναργὴς, ἀλλ᾽ ἔφυγε τὸ μὴ εἰδέναι.᾽"" &c. Porson, ad Eurip. Medeam, 
139, 140.—D.] 

) Argument. Medee Eur. k Prolog. ad Arist. 

1 Athen. p. 366. [ΞΞ 111. 240. ed. Schw.—D.] 


- 
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iambic verses in all Archilochus’s poems. And, secondly, 
because Aristotle, in the very same place where he cites this 
sentence, brings several others; all of which, except one, we 
are sure are fetched from the stage, out of Euripides and 
Epicharmus; and even that one is very likely to be taken 
from the same place. And now I would beg leave, in my 
turn, to ask the Examiner a question: What he means 
when he says, The fragments of Archilochus’s iambics are 
full of those proverbial sentences? For I believe there are 
not ten iambics of Archilochus’s now extant, and but two of 
them are proverbial sentences. He tells me in another 
place, That collecting Greek fragments is a fit employment 
for me, and I have succeeded well in it (p. 285). But when 
he pleases to produce those iambics of Archilochus’s, full of 
such sententious sayings, I’ll acknowledge his talent at that 
employment to be better than mine. 

My inference was, that if this iambic came from the 
stage, 2 must be later than Phalaris, let it belong to what 
poet soever, tragic or comic. This consequence, says Mr. B., 
1 can never allow ; because I am very well satisfied that there 
were both tragic and comic poets before the days of Phalaris 
(p. 140). The age of tragedy he reserves for another sec- 
tion; but for comedy he produces Susarion, who is said to 
have invented it before the tyranny of Pisistratus. 

*Tis the Examiner’s good fortune to be never more in 
the wrong than when he talks most superciliously and with 
the greatest assurance. He can never allow my inference ; 
and he is very well satisfied. But 1 must tell him, to his 
further satisfaction, that though we suppose plays were 
acted a little before or in Phalaris’s time, yet it does not 
presently follow, as a consequence, that Phalaris could cite 
that verse out of a poet, whether tragic or comic. 

| First, because it is an iambic verse; and it was a good 
while after the invention of comedy and tragedy, before that 
measure was used in them. Aristotle assures us of this, as 
far as it concerns tragedy; The measure, says he, in tragedy 
was changed from tetrameters ¢o iambics. For at first they 
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used tetrameters, because the trochaic foot is more proper for 
dancing.™ And the same reason, will hold for comedy too; 
because that, as well as tragedy, was at first nothing but a 
song performed by a chorus dancing to a pipe It stands to 
reason, therefore, that there also the ¢eframeter was used, 
rather than the iambic, which, as the same Aristotle observes,° 
was fit for business rather than dancing, and for discourse 
rather than singing. 

And secondly, because both comedy and tragedy, in their 
first beginnings at Athens, were nothing but extemporal 
diversions, not just and regular poems; they were neither 
published, nor preserved, nor written, but, like the enter- 
tainments of our merry-andrews on the stages of mounte- 
banks, were bestowed only upon the present assembly, and 
so forgotten. Aristotle declares this expressly; Both tragedy 
and comedy, says he, were at first made EX TEMPORE :? and 
another very good writer, Maximus Tyrius, tells us, That 
the ancient plays at Athens were nothing but choruses of boys 
and men; the husbandmen in their several parishes, after 
the labours of seed-time and harvest, singing EXTEMPORAL 
songs.1 Donatus, or whoever is the author of that discourse 
about comedy, says, Thespis was the first that writ his 
plays, and by that means made them publict But he was 
younger than the Tyrant’s time, as it will appear more 
manifestly anon. So that Phalaris, as I conceive, could not 
meet with this verse in those days, when the plays were not 
written; unless Mr. B. will bring him over the sea incognito 
to the merriments in the Attic villages. 


™ Poét. c. iv. (=x. ed. Tyrw.—D.] Td μὲν πρῶτον τετραμέτρῳ ἐχρῶντο. So 
also in Rhet. 111. 1. 

™ Donatus. Comeedia feré vetus, ut ipsa quoque olim tragcedia, simplex 
carmen .... fuit, quod chorus... . cum tibicine concinebat. [Evanth. De Tr. εἰ 
Com.— Terent. ed. Wester. I. lv.—D.] 

° Poét. c. xxiv. and iv. [= xli. and x. ed. Tyrw.—D.] 

P Poét.c. iv. [= ix. ed. Tyrw.—D.] Γενομένη οὖν ἀφ᾽ ἀρχῆς ATTOXXEAI- 
ASTIKH, καὶ αὐτὴ καὶ ἡ κωμῳδία. 

4 Dissert. xxi. [= xxxvii. ed. 1740.—D.] ἄσματα ἄδοντες ATTOZXEAIA. 

* Thespis autem primus hec scripta in omnium notitiam protulit. 
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And this, perhaps, may be the true reason why the most 
of those that have spoken of the origin of comedy make no 
mention of Susarion or his contemporaries, but ascribe the 
invention of it to Epicharmus. For, as it seems, nothing of 
that kind was written and transmitted to posterity before the 
time of that Sicilian. Theocritus, therefore, is express and 
positive, that Epicharmus INVENTED comedy : 


‘A τε φωνὰ Δώριος" yo’ νὴρ, ὁ τὰν κωμῳδίαν 
Εὑρὼν, Ἐπίχαρμος.5 


Comedy, says Themistius, BEGAN of old in Sicily; for Epi- 
charmus and Phormus were of that country. Epicharmus, 
says Suidas, together with Phormus, INVENTED comedy at 
Syracuse... And Solinus, in his description of Sicily; Here, 
says he, was comedy FIRST INVENTED.Y Some are of opinion, 
says Diomedes, that Epicharmus rirst made comedy.” Aris- 
totle makes some small intimation of Susarion’s pretences, 
but he expresses himself so, that he does as good as declare 
in favour of Epicharmus. [1 give the reader his own 
words: The pretenders, says he, to the invention of comedy 
are the Megarenses, both those here (he means the Mega- 
renses near Attica) and those in Sicily; for Epicharmus was 
of that place, who is much older than Chionides and Magnes.* 
When he says, the Megarenses that are here, he may hint 
perhaps at Susarion, who was born at that Megara; but he 
plainly signifies that his claim was of no great weight, by 
passing him over without aname. He might allow him to 
be the author of some extempore farces, that may be called 
the first rudiments of comedy; and that’s all that with justice 
can be granted him. And with this opinion all those fall in 
who assert that comedy is more recent than tragedy; for the 
same persons suppose Thespis to be the inventor of tragedy, 
who lived about Olymp. Lx1. Horace, after he had given an 


* Theoc. Epig. 17. ¢ Them. Orat. xix. ™ Suid. Ἐπιχ. 
νυ Solin. Hic primim inventa comeedia. ~ Diom. p. 486. 
x Arist. Poét. c. 3. 
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account of the rise of tragedy and satyr ;* ArrEeR these, says 
he, came the old comedy; Successit vetus his comedia.‘. Hi, 
says the ancient Scholiast, scil. satyre et tragediea.t And 
Donatus is very positive, That tragedy is senior to comedy, 
both in the subject of it and the time of its invention.” 

Well, then, if Epicharmus was the first writer of comedy, 
it will soon appear that the true Phalaris could not borrow 
an iambic from the stage. For it’s well known that Epi- 
charmus lived with Hiero of Syracuse ;? and the author of 
the Arundel Marble places them both at Olymp. Lxxvui. 1. 
when Chares was Archon at Athens; which is LXxVIII. 
years after Phalaris’s death. “Tis true Epicharmus lived toa 
very great age; to xc. years, as Laértius says; or to xcvIl, 
as Lucian. Now, allow the greater of these numbers for the 
true term of his life; and suppose, too, that he died that 
very year when he is mentioned in the Marble (though it 
cannot fairly be presumed so); yet he would but be xvii. 
years old in the last year of Phalaris’s reign; which perhaps 
will be thought too young an age to set up for an inventor; 
for all great wits are not so very early and forward as 4 
young writer (Pref. p. 3.) that I have heard of. 

Or, again; if Phormus, who is joined with Epicharmus, 
be supposed the first poet of the stage, the matter will not 
be at all mended; for even he, too, is too young to do the 
Epistles any service. His name is written different ways: 
Athenzus and Suidas call him Phormus ;4 but Aristotle, 
Phormis.© In Themistius ’tis written Amorphus ;f which is 
an evident depravation. Some learned men would write it 
Phormus too in Aristotle; but if that be true which Suidas 
relates of him, that he was an acquaintance of Gelo the Syra- 
cusian’s, and tutor to his children,® the true reading must be 


[* i. 6. the satyric drama.—D. ] Y Art. Poét. v. 281. 

[t In the old ed. “ Satyris et Tragedia :” but see Hor. ed. Crug. 101]. 
p- 682.—D. ] 

* De Com. * Plut. Schol. Pind. &c. 

Ὁ Laért. Epich. ¢ Luc. in Macrob. ἃ Φόρμος. 

© Φόρμις. Poét. ς. ν. f “Auopoos. S Suid. in Sop} 
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Phormis. For he is the same Phormis that, as Pausanias 
tells at large,» came to great honour in the service of Gelo, 
and of Hiero after him: and that, I think, is a proof suffi- 
cient that he did not invent comedy as early as the time of 
Phalaris. 

Upon the whole matter, I suppose, from what has been 
said, these four things will be allowed; That the authorities 
for Epicharmus are more and greater than those for Susa- 
rion: that if Epicharmus was the first comedian, Phalaris 
could not cite a passage out of comedy: that allowing Susa- 
rion to have contributed something towards the invention 
of comedy, yet his plays were extemporal, and never pub- 
lished in writing, and consequently unknown to Phalaris: 
and lastly, that, if they were published, *tis more likely 
they were in ¢etrameters and other chorical measures, fit for 
dances and songs, than in iambics. So far is it from being 
a just consequence, If comedy was but heard of at Athens, 
Phalaris might quote iambics out of it; though it gave such 
great satisfaction to the learned Examiner. 

"Tis true, there are five iambics extant that are fathered 
upon Susarion, and perhaps may really be his: 


Ἀκούετε, λεὼς: Σουσαρίων λέγει τάδε, 
Tids Φιλίνον, Μεγαρόθεν, Τριποδίσκιος" 
Κακὸν, γυναῖκες" ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως, ὦ δημόται, 
Οὐκ ἐστὶν οἰκεῖν οἰκίαν ἄνευ κακοῦ. 

Καὶ γὰρ τὸ γῆμαι, καὶ τὸ μὴ γῆμαι, κακόν. 


The first four of these are produced by Diomedes Scholasti- 
cus in his Commentary on Dionysius Thraz,* a MS. now in 
the Royal Library; the last, with three others, by Stobzus ;} 
the first, third, and fourth, by Diomedes the Latin gram- 
marian ;) and the third and fourth by Suidas.«¥ The emen- 


bh Eliac. i. 

[* Published in vol. ii. of Bekker’s Anecd. Gr.; where (p. 748) is Σουδαρίων 
instead of Zovoaplov.—D. ] 

1 Stob. tit. lxvii. [= TIT. 30. ed. Gaisf.—D.] 

ὁ Lib. iii. p. 486. [ed. Putch.—D.] 

Κ᾿ Suid. v. οὔτε σύν. [= II. 2756. ed. Gaisf.—D. } 
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dation of the second verse is owing to the excellent Bishop 
Pearson ;! for it’s very faulty in the MS. But the first verse, 
as he has published it, 


Ἀκούετε λέξεως, Sovoeaplwv τάδε λέγει, 


has two errors in it against the measures οὗ iambics. So 
that, to heal that flaw in the verse, for λέξεως it’s written 
λέξιν in the Latin Diomedes. But the true reading is 
Ἀκούετε, News, as it’s extant in Stobeus; that is, Hear, 0 
people! *Tis the form that criers used; and means the same 
thing with our O yes/™ Plutarch tells us, That in the parish 
of the Pallenians of Attica ’twas unlawful for the crier to 
use that common form, ἀκούετε, News, because a certain crier, 
called Leos, had formerly betrayed their ancestors™ Stra- 
tonicus the musician made a quibble about it; for, as he 
once was in Mylasa,* a city that had few inhabitants, but a 
great many temples, he comes into the market-place, as if 
he would proclaim something; but, instead of Ἀκούετε, λαοὶ, 
as the form used to be, he said "Axovete, vaol.0 In Lucian’s 
Sale of Philosophers, the form that Mercury the crier uses is 
Axove, σίγα. And so much by way of digression, to supply 
the emendation of the incomparable Pearson. 

If I would imitate somebody’s artifice, in suppressing 
and smothering what he thinks makes against him, I might 
easily conceal a passage of this yet unpublished MS., which 
carries in it a specious objection against something I have 
said. Diomedes introduces those verses of Susarion with 
these words: One Susarion, says he, was the beginner of 
comedy in verse; whose plays were all lost in oblivion, but 


1 Vind. Ignat. ii. 11. 


™ Or oyez. The Attic idiom has it ᾿Ακούετε, Aed. Aristoph. (Achar. 
ΟΡ. 800.) [= v. 964. ed. Bekk., where .... τοὺς xdas.—D. ] 


᾿Ακούετε, Aeg’ κατὰ τὰ πάτρια τὰς χοὰς, &e. 
And again (Iren. p. 454.) [=v. δ48. ed. Bekk.—D.] 
᾿Ακούετε, λεῴ' τοὺς γεωργοὺς ἀπίεναι, δια. [ Adden. ] 


" Plut. in Thes. [* Mylassa; Gr. MéAacoa.—D.] 
° Athen. p. 348, [= III. 284. ed. Schw.—D.] 
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there are two or three iambics of a PLay of his still remem- 
bered.P Here’s an express testimony that Susarion used 
iambics in his plays; though I have newly endeavoured to 
make it probable that, in the first infancy of comedy, the 
iambic was not used there; as we are certain, from Aristotle, 
that it was not in tragedy. But I have one or two exceptions 
against Diomedes’s evidence. First, he stands alone in it; 
he is a man of no great esteem; he lived many hundreds of 
years after the thing that he speaks of; so that it ought to 
pass for no more than a conjecture of his own. And again, 
I would have it observed, that these five iambics are spoken 
in the person of Susarion; which will go a great way 
towards a proof that they are no part of a play. For, when 
the poet in his own name would speak to the spectators, he 
makes use of the chorus to that purpose; and it is called a 
wapaPacis,1 of which sort there are several now extant in 
Aristophanes. But the measures that the chorus uses at 
that time are never iambics, but always anapests or tetrame- 
ters. And I believe there is not one instance that the chorus 
speaks at all to the pit in iambics; to the actor it sometimes 
does. And lastly, if these verses of Susarion’s had been 
known to be borrowed from a play, it could not have been 
such a secret to Aristotle. For it’s plain, I think, that he 
had met with no certain tradition of any play of Susarion’s: 
if he had, he would never attribute the invention of comedy 
to the Sicilians, so long after him. This argument will not 
seem inconsiderable, if we remember what an universal 
scholar that philosopher was, and that he had particularly 
applied himself to know the history of the stage, having 
writ a treatise of the Διδασκαλίαι, An Account of the Names, 
and the Times, and the Authors of all the Plays that ever 
were acted. If the verses, therefore, are truly Susarion’s, ’tis 


P Πρῶτον μὲν οὖν Σουσαρίων τις τῆς ἐμμέτρου κωμῳδίας ἀρχηγὸς ἐγένετο, οὗ τὰ 
μὲν δράματα λήθῃ κατενεμήθησαν᾽ δύο δὲ ἢ τρεῖς ἴαμβοι τοῦ δράματος ἐπὶ μνήμῃ 
φέρονται. [In Bekker’s Anecd. Gr. ii. 748. Πρῶτον οὖν Σουδαρίων .. .. κατενε- 
μήθη.... and τοῦ πρώτου Spduaros.—D. ] 

4 Schol. Aristoph. Hephest. Pollux. 
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probable they were made upon some other occasion, and 
not for the stage. 

To return now to our Examiner; let us see a little how 
he manages his Susarion; for it’s a wonder, if, besides a 
general fault in producing a weak argument, he do not add 
several incidental ones, which a more skilful manager might 
have avoided. And, to justify my suspicion of him, his very 
first sentence has two or three errors in it. The Chronicon 
Marmoreum, says he, informs us, that comedy was brought 
INTO ATHENS by Susarion, or rather, that a sTAGE was by 
him first erected in Athens (p. 140). And from the word 
STAGE he would draw an inference, That Susarion was not 
the inventor, but an improver only, of comedy (p. 141). Now, 
I affirm that the Marble Chronicon says nothing here about 
ATHENS or a STAGE. I will set down the whole paragraph, 
as it was published from the original by Mr. Selden and 
Mr. Young: 


"A οὗ év’AO... aus copwm...p...€0n... can... 
των ᾿Ικαριέων ἡυρόντος Σουσαρίωνος καὶ Sorov..reb... 
ππω Tov cya..d..apatyo...vowov...€p..0¢5...* 


In this worn and broken condition the passage was printed 
by Mr. Selden; and the supplements that have been made 
to it since are only learned men’s conjectures, and may law- 
fully be laid aside if we have better to put in their places. 
The first word[s] of it, ἐν a0... ais, Mr. Selden guessed to 
be ἐν ᾿Αθήναις, in Athens; wherein he is followed by Pal- 
merius, Pearson, Marsham, and every body since. But, 
with humble submission to those great names, I am per- 
suaded it should not be so corrected. For the author of the 
Marble, when he would say in Athens, always uses ᾿4θή- 
ynowv, and never ἐν ᾿Αθήναις. So, in line the 5th, ’Ad¢’ οὗ 

[* So the passage stands, “ charactere communi,” in Marm. Arund. p. 10. 
ed. 1628. See it also in its original orthography, p. 3. ibid.—D.] 

[{“ ἐν ᾿Αθήνησ᾽, Homer. 1]. B. 549. ἐν ταῖς ᾿Αθήναις, Eur. Phen. 1719. ἐν 
“Αθήναις, Thucyd. v. 18. ibid. 28. ἐν ᾿Αθήνησι, see p. 372, 3.” (i. 6. the com- 


mencement of the viiith section of that portion of the present work which treats 
of the Attic Dialect.) DosBree, Advers. ii. 366.—D. ] 
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δίκη ᾿Αθήνησι, and 33, ἀφ᾽ οὗ ᾿Αθήνησι, and 61, . . ἐν ᾿.4θή- 
ynot, and 70, ἐνίκησεν ᾿Αθήνησι διδάσκων, so in 79, 81, 83, 
85; besides what comes almost in every epoch of it, ap- 
yovros ᾿Αθήνησιν. Tis not credible, therefore, that in this 
single passage he should say ev “A@yjvats. Besides, that it 
is not true in fact that Susarion found comedy at Athens ; 
for it was at Icarius, a country parish in Attica, as Athe- 
neus informs us: which is the reason that Clem. Alex. 
calls Susarion an Icarian.s And the Marble itself, in this 
very place, names the Icarians τῶν Ἰκαριέων. But surely 
the same person could not act first both at Icarius and 
Athens, in country and city at once. *Tis observable, there- 
fore, that in another epoch, where the Marble says, ¢hat 
tragedy was first acted by Thespis, who was an Icarian too,' 
there’s nothing said of Athens. Our Examiner, therefore, 
is quite out when he quotes it as the words of the Marble, 
that Susarion brought comedy into ATHENS. 

His next mistake is, when he tells us, as out of the 
Marble, that Susarion set up his stace at Athens (p. 140, 
141). The whole foundation of this imaginary stage is that 
fragment of a word....oave.... which the very ingenious 
and learned Palmerius fancied ought to be ἐπὶ σανίσι, acted 
upon boards;* and his conjecture is approved by the great 
Pearson.’ . This, in the edition of the Marmora Oxoniensia, 
was, I know not why, changed into ἐν σανίσι», in boards. 
And the Examiner, who, without question, understands how 
eomedies may be put info boards, (though the groaning 
board of famous memory might rather belong to some 
tragedy,) judiciously follows this casual oversight in that 
elegant edition. | 

‘I desired my worthy friend Dr. Mill to examine with his 
own eyes this passage in the Marble, which is now at 
Oxford, and makes part of the glory of that noble Univer- 


r Pp. 40. (=I. 152. ed. Schw.—D.] 

® Σουσαρίων Ἰκαριεύς. Strom. i. t Suid. @ec. 

« Exercit. p. 702. VY Vind. Ignat. ii. 11. 
w See the notes there, p. 203, 204. 
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sity. And he informs me, that those letters which Mr. 
Seiden and Mr. Young took to be 2ANI are now wholly 
invisible, not the least footstep being left of them: and as 
for ENA® .. the two last letters are so defaced, that one 
cannot be certain they were 440, but only something like 
’em. Iam of opinion, therefore, that the entire writing in 
the Marble was, not ἐν ᾿Αθήναις, but ἐν ἀπήναις, in plausiris; 
and that }ANI has no relation to cavides, boards, but is the 
last syllable of a verb. So that I would fill up the whole 
passage thus: AS Ov EN AIInvAIZ ΚΩΜῶδιαι edop- 
E@HZAN Tro ΤΩΝ IKAPIENN HYPONTOX ΣΟΥΣΑ- 
PINNOS ; that is, Since comedies were carried in carts by 
the Icarians, Susarion being the inventor. 'That in the begin- 
ning the plays were carried about the villages in carts, we 
have a witness beyond exception : 


Ignotum tragice genus invenisse camene 
Dicitur, et PLAUSTRIS VEXISSE poématu Thespis.* 


And so the old Scholiast upon the place; Thespis primus 
tragedias invenit; ad quas recitandas circa vicos PLAUSTRO 
quoque vehebatur ante inventionem scene. And I suppose 
it’s sufficiently known that ἀπήνη is the same with PLAU- 
struM. Hesychius and Suidas; ᾿“πήνη, ἅμαξα. Eustathius 
twice; “ἅμαξαν μὲν καὶ ἀπήνην εἰπεῖν ταυτὸν ἐστίν. Glos- 
sarium Philoxeni; Plaustrum, ἅμαξα ; plostrum, ἅμαξα.Ἐ 

If this conjecture of mine may seem probable, the next, 
I dare pass my word, will amount even to certainty. The 
words in the Marble, as Mr. Selden published them, are 
these; Kas dor\ov.... 760... . ππωτονίσχα. ... ὃ...- 
aporyo.... VOLVOU...€P .. 2. OSe eae Out of which 
broken pieces the ingenious PalmeriusY endeavoured to make 
this sentence; Καὶ Δόλωνος τεθρίππῳ, τὸν ἰσχάδων ἄρσιχον; 


* Horat. in Art. Poét. [275.—D.] 

[* Lennep, in his Latin version of Bentley’s Diss. (p. 264. ed. 1781.), has 
“< Plostrum, ἀπήνη; but, according to the eds. both of Vulcanius and Labbe, the 
Gloss. Philox. is rightly quoted in our text.—D. ] 

7 Palmer. ibid. 
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ti@ov οἴνου; that is, Dolon (together with Susarion) was 
inventor of comedy; the prize of which was a basket of figs 
anda hogshead of wine, which were carried home by the 
victor in a chariot with four horses. But he ingenuously 
confesses, that he never read any thing of this Dolon, a 
comic poet, nor of such prizes as a basket of figs and a 
hogshead of wine; nor that they were conveyed home in 
a chariot. However, this emendation of his is approved 
arid’ followed by the learned publisher of Marmora Ozoni- 
ensia. 

I was led, by the very sense of the place, to suspect that 
Mr. Selden or Mr. Young had copied the inscription wrong ; 
and that instead of AOAON .. TE@. . ΠΠΩΤΟΝ, they 
ought to have read it AOGAON ETEOH ITIPNTON; for 
the difference in these letters is very small, and such as 
might escape even a curious eye in so dim an inscription. 
I communicated by letter this suspicion of mine to {86 
Reverend Dr. Mill, who will bear me witness that I sent this 
correction to him before he had looked upon the stone; and 
I asked the favour of him, that he would consult the Marble 
itself; and he returned me this answer, That the writing in 
the Marble is fair and legible enough in this very manner, 
KAI A@AON ETEOH ΠΡΩΤΟΝ IZXAAN .. APXIXO 
.. KAI OINOY. I conceive, therefore, this whole passage 
should thus be restored; Kai ἄθλον ἐτέθη πρῶτον, ἰσχάδων 
ἄρσιχος, καὶ οἴνου ἀμφορεύς : that is, And the prize was first 
proposed, a basket of figs and a small vessel of wine. Dolon, 
we see, and his coach and four, are vanished already: and 
as for the prizes for the victory, which Palmerius owns he 
knew nothing of, I think I can fairly account for them out 
of a passage in Plutarch? Anciently, says he, the feast of 
Bacchus was transacted country-like and merrily: first there 
was carried (ἀμφορεὺς οἴνου) A VESSEL OF WINE and a 
branch of a vine; then followed one that led a Goat (τράγον) 
after him; another carried (ἰσχάδων ἄῤῥιχον) A BASKET OF 


2 Plut. wep) φιλοπλουτ. 
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FIGs; and last of all came the phallus (ὁ φάλλος). Now, a3 
both tragedy and comedy had their first rise from this feast 
of Bacchus, the one being invented by those that sung the 
dithyram6,® and the latter by those that sung the phallic; 
so, the prizes and rewards for those that performed best 
were ready upon the spot, and made part of the procession; 
the vessel of wine and the basket of figs were the premium for 
comedy, and ¢he goat for tragedy. Both the one and the 
other are expressed in these verses of Dioscorides’s, never 
yet published, which shall further be considered in the ΣΙ, 
section, about the age of tragedy: 


Βάκχος Ste τριττὸν κατάγοι χορὸν, @ TPATOS ἄθλον, 
X ὡ᾽ ττικὸς ἣν ΣΎΚΩΝ ΑΡΡΙΧΟΣ ὕθλος ἔτι. 


Now, I would ask the Examiner one question, If he can 
really think Susarion made regular and finished comedies, 
with the solemnity of a stage, when the prize, we see, that 
he contended for, was the cheap purchase of a cask of wine 


and a parcel of dried figs? These sorry prizes were laid . 


aside when comedy grew up to maturity; and to carry the 
day from the rival poets was an honour not much inferior to 
a victory at Olympia. 

I'll forgive Mr. B. his double mistake of xxx. years, 
when he says, Susarion must fall in between the 610th and 
the 589th* year before Christ (p. 141). For I find some 
other person has already reprehended him for’t. And | 
am well pleased with his judgment of Bishop Pearson’s 
performance, that he has proved, BEYOND ALL CONTRO- 
vERSY, that Susarion is a distinct poet from Sannyrion 
(p. 141). I see the gentleman, if he be free and dis- 
interested, can pass a true censure. Casaubon and Selden, 
as famous men in their generations as Mr. B. is in this, 


* Arist. Poét. c. iv. [=1ix. ed. Tyrw.—D.] 

[* In both eds. of Boyle’s work “ 489th’’—a mistake of the printer, as is 
observed in 4 View of the Dissert. &c. 1698. p. 61. by Milner, who is the “ some 
other person ’’ mentioned above.—D. ] 

> Vind. Ignat, ii. 11. 
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thought both those names belonged to the same person; but 
Bishop Pearson, by one single chronological argument, has 
refuted them, says Mr. B., beyond all controversy. I may 
say, without breach of modesty, I have refuted Phalaris’s 
Epistles by a dozen chronological proofs, each of them as 
certain as that one of the Bishop’s, besides my arguments 
from other topics;. and yet (to see what it is to be out of 
favour with Mr. B.) 1 have proved nothing at all. Mr. B., 
no doubt, has good motives for his giving such different 
characters ; but I would ask him why he says, Mr. Selden’s 
opinion would bring Susarion down to Aristophanes’s time? 
(p. 141.) It would just do the contrary, and carry San- 
nyrion up above Pisistratus’s time. For the epoch in the 
Marble was not doubted by Mr. Selden. 

The Bishop, says Mr. B., has proved that Sannyrion must 
live in Aristophanes’s time. This is true; but it still leaves 
his age undetermined within the wideness of xxxx. years, 
for so long Aristophanes was an author. If Mr. B. had 
been cut out for improving any thing, he might easily have 
brought Sannyrion’s time to a narrower compass. For San- 
nyrion, in his play called Danaé, burlesqued a verse of Ku- 
ripides’s Orestes.© But Orestes was acted at Olymp. xci1. 4., 
when Diocles was Archon at Athens.4 Danaé, therefore, 
must have come soon after it, or else the jest would have 
been too cold. The Frogs of Aristophanes, where the same 
verse is ridiculed, were acted the third year after, Olymp. 
ΧΟΙΙΙ. 3.6 So that we may fairly place the date of Sannyrion’s 
Danaé between Olymp. xci1. 4. and Ol. xcv. 


We are come now to the second part of my argument 
from this passage in Phalaris’s Epistle; Θνητοὺς γὰρ ὄντας 
ἀθάνατον ὀργὴν ἔχειν, ὡς φασί tives, οὐ προσήκει, Mortal 
men, as some say, ought not to bear immortal anger. The 


¢ Schol. ad Ranas Aristoph. p. 142. [Schol. to ed. Bekk. Ὁ. 374.—D.] Schel. 
Orest. v. 279. 
4 Id. v. 371, 770. ¢ Argum. Ranar. 
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thought, as I observed, was to be met with in two ‘severdl 
places; in a poet cited by Aristotle, and in Euripides’s Phi- 
loctetes. Allow then, first, that the writer of the Epistle 
borrowed it from the former of these;: then, as I have 
hitherto endeavoured to prove, and as I think with success, 
he could not be as ancient as the true Phalaris ‘of Sicily. 
But the reader, I hope; will take notice, that all this was ex 
abundanti; for there are plain and visible footsteps that he 
has stole it, not from Aristotle’s poet, but out of Philoctetes, 
which was not made till sixscore years after Phalaris’s death. 
So that, let the dispute about comedy and Susarion fall as it 
will (though I think that to be no hazard), yet he will still 
be convicted of a cheat upon this second indictment. 

The words of the pretended Phalaris are, Θνητοὺς ὄντας 
ἀθάνατον ὀργὴν ἔχειν ov προσήκει. The words of Euripides 
are, 

Ὥσπερ δὲ θνητὸν καὶ τὸ σῶμ᾽ ἡμῶν ἔφυ, 
Οὕτω προσήκει μηδὲ τὴν ὀργὴν ἔχειν 
᾿Αθάνατον 


In the comparing of which I remarked, that, besides the 
words θνητὸς and ἀθάνατος ὀργὴ, there are other words also 
that are found in both passages, ὀργὴν ἔχειν and προσήκει. 
As for θνητὸς and ἀθάνατος ὀργὴ. they are necessary to this 
sentence, and the thought cannot be expressed without 
them; for one cannot express this opposition of mortal and 
immortal, upon which the whole thought turns, in other 
Greek words than θνητὸς and ἀθάνατος. It might be said, 
therefore, in Phalaris’s behalf, That, if two or more persons 
should hit upon this thought (which is far from impossible), 
there is no avoiding but they must needs fall into the very 
same expressions of θνητὸς and ἀθάνατος ὀργὴ; and yet 
none of them might steal them from any of the rest; as we 
see all the three words are found in that other verse quoted — 
by Aristotle, 


᾿Αθάνατον ὀργὴν μὴ φύλαττε, θνητὸς ὦν. 
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To occur, then, to this plausible pretence; I observed, there 
were other..words in both passages alike, ὀργὴν ἔχειν and 
προσήκει; and that here there was no room for this specious 
objection. For ἔχειν and προσήκει are not. necessary to the 
thought, as θνητὰς and ἀθάνατος are, because there are 
several other words that signify the same things; so that the 
sentence, as to this part of it, might be varied several ways; 
as one may-say ὀργὴν φυλάττειν, as well as ἔχειν (and so 
the poet.in Aristotle has it), or ὀργὴν τηρεῖν, or ὀργὴν τρέ- 
φειν, &c. And so, instead of προσήκει» one may say ov δεῖν 
ov πρέπει, οὐ πρέπον ἐστὶν, οὐ προσῆκόν ἐστιν, OF οὐ τηρη- 
τέον, οὐ φυλακτέον, and many other ways, which, by being 
intermixed, would produce a great number of changes. So 
that, upon the whole, since the writer of the Epistle has the 
very numerical words of Euripides, in a case where it’s so 
much odds that he would not have lit upon them by chance, 
I looked upon it, as I still do, to be a plain instance of 
imitation, and, consequently, a plain proof of an imposture. 

Well, what says our severe Examiner to this? Why, 
truly, with a pretended jest, but at the bottom in sober 
earnest, he lets Phalaris shift for himself, and is resolved not 
to answer this argument (p. 143). I will not say how un- 
generous a design this is, to leave his Sicilian prince in the 
lurch. But, I fear, it’s too late now to shake him off with 
honour; his Phalaris will stick close to him longer than he 
will wish him. However, instead of an answer to me, he 
desires me to answer him, Whether tt was prudent in me to 
accuse Phalaris of a theft, by a pair of quotations pillaged 
from his poor Notes on this Epistle? (p. 143.) Poor Notes! 
he may be free with them, because he claims them as his 
own (p. 35); and yet, as poor as he calls them, if common 
fame may be believed, somebody run in debt for them. But 
he desires my answer ; and I will give it him, for the accu- 
sation is a very high one. To pillage his poor Notes, would 
be as barbarous as to rob the naked, and, I dare add, to as 
little purpose. My defence is, That these two passages 
which I have quoted are in Aristotle and Stobzeus; and 1 
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believe I may truly say, that I had read them in those two 
authors before Mr. B. knew the names of them. In other 
places he confesses, and makes it part of my character, that 
1 have applied myself with success to the collection of Greek 
Sragments (p. 285); why might I not have these two then 
out of the original authors? Are these sentences vanished 
out of Aristotle and Stobzus, since the memorable date of 
Mr. B.’s Edition of Phalaris? If ever they were used since, 
or shall be used hereafter, must they needs be pillaged from 
him? Alas! one may safely predict, without setting up for 
a prophet, that these sentences will still be quoted, when his 
poor Notes, and his poor Examination too, will have the 
happiness to be forgotten. If Mr. B. had made the same 
inference that I do from these sentences, there had been 
some colour for his accusation of theft; but he barely cites 
them in his Notes: and it’s another great instance of the 
sagacity of our Examiner, that, when he even stumbled 
upon arguments, yet he could not make use of them. 

I had taken notice, from the Scholiast on Euripides, 
that Philoctetes was acted Ol. uxxxvi1. But an unknown 
author,‘ that has mixed himself in this controversy, has been 
pleased to object, That some others say the Phoenisse was 
acted then; so Scaliger’s ᾿Ολυμπιάδων ἀναγραφὴ, and Aris- 
tophanes’s Scholiast. But here are several mistakes com- 
mitted in this short objection. First, the author seems not 
to have known that there were four plays of Euripides’s acted 
in one year: there’s no consequence, therefore, in this ar- 
gument; for Phenisse and Philoctetes might both of them 
be acted at Ol. uxxxvit. Then, both here and in other. 
places, he argues from the Ὀλυμπιάδων ἀναγραφὴ, as if it 
was an ancient piece. But Scaliger himself confesses it’s 
his own work; and in this passage that great man mistook 
himself, either by haste, or by trusting to his memory ;* for, 


f View of Dissert. p. 19. [by the Rev. John Milner, B.D., late vicar of Leeds 
in Yorkshire. Note on ed. 1777. ] 

[* “ The inaccuracies [of Scaliger] may be partly ascribed to a want of 
*“ sufficient attention to the value of authorities. He often follows Diodorus oF 
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nstead of Φοίνισσαι, he designed to have writ Μήδεια, out 
£ the Scholiast on Euripides; and such oversights are not 
infrequent in that collection of his.@ Again, the author 
3 very much out in quoting the Scholiast on Aristophanes ; 
yhich I suppose he might copy from the learned Mr. 
3arnes’s Life of Euripides. But, so far is that Scholiast 
rom affirming that the Phenisse was acted Olymp. LXxxVII., 
hat I will prove from him it was acted after Olymp. xc1. 2. 
"or he twice declares! that the Phenisse was not then acted 
yhen Aristophanes brought his Aves upon the stage, which 
vas at Olymp. xcr. 2.,) when Chabrias was Archon. And 
gain,* he gives an account why Aristophanes, in his Rane, 
ather chose to ridicule the Andromeda of Euripides, which 
vas then vitl. years old, than Hypsipyle, or Puaniss, or 
imtiope, all which had been acted a little while before But 
he Rane was acted Olymp. xci. 3., when Callias was 
irchon.™ It is plain, therefore, that the Phenisse must. 
ave been acted between Olymp. ΧΟῚ. 2. and xci. 3. I 
are so far rely upon this unknown author’s candour, as to 
elieve he will be satisfied with this reply. And I think there 
re no more of his animadversions that concern me or these 
Nssertations, that require a particular answer. 

1 have nothing more to say at present upon this article of 
omedy: but, that I may not break it off abruptly, without 
aking leave of the Examiner, I would desire one piece of 
ustice at his hands; That, the next time he burlesques some 
notty paragraph of mine, or any of his future antagonists’, 


Eusebius, neglecting the surer testimonies of Xenophon or the orators. And 
yet when we consider that he had no predecessor in such a work, and that the 
plan and arrangement was original and his own, we shall give him due credit 
for having performed so much.” CurnTon’s Intr. to Fasti Hell., from Lv. to 
xxiv. Ol., p. xxvi.—D. ] 
s See here, p. 215. h Sect. xxvi. 
i P, 382, 585. ed. Basil. [Schol. to ed. Bekk. p. 238, 240.—D. ] 
ὁ Ibid. 366. [Av. Argum. I. 294. ed. Bekk.—D.] 
k Ibid. 132. [Schol. to ed. Bekk. p. 865.—D.] 
1 πρὸ ὀλίγου διδαχθέντων. 
m Ibid. p. 128. [Ran. Argum. I. ‘517. ed. Bekk.—D. ] 
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he would not add to it, of his own, four marks of parentheses 
() () like knots upon a string, to make it look the more 
knottily (p. 142). "T'would be a very dear bargain to pur- 
chase a much better jest than that at the expense of truth 
and integrity. 


IX. 


The xu. Epistle exhibits Phalaris making this 
compliment to his friends; Ὧν εὐτυχούντων, καν αὐτὶς ᾿ 
ἑτέρῳ συμπλαχῶ δαίμονι, ἡσθεὶς οὐδὲν ἧττον εὐτυχεῖν δόξω, | 
That while they continued in prosperity, his joy for 
that, though himself should fall under misfortunes, 
would still make him happy. But methinks those 
words, ériew δαίμονι, the other god, or genius, that is, 
the bad one, have a quaintness in them something 
poetical; and I am mistaken if they be not borrowed 
from some retainer to the Muses. And now I call it 
to mind, they are Pindar’s,” 


Δαίμων δ᾽ ἕτερος 


"Es χακὸν τρέψαις ape | card νιν ; 


or Callimachus’s, for this scazon of his is there cited 
by the Scholiast, 


3 « 2 


Οὐ πάντες, ἀλλ᾽ ods ἔσχεν ἅτερος δαίμων. Ἔ 


Whether of these our author made bold with, I can- 
not determine. Pindar, I should incline to guess, 
but that I find him familiar with Callimachus upon 
another occasion, Epist. cxxu., speaking of Perillus’s 
invention of the Brazen Bull; ‘Yxte ἐμοῦ τὸν ὄλεθρον 


" Pyth. iii, [v.62. ed. Heyn—D.] [ἧκ Fr. Call. xci. p. 211. ed. Blom.—D.] 
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ὗρε κατὰ τῶν ἐπιβουλευόντων ἀχθηρότατον. Where he has 
aken that expression, τὸν ὄλεθδον εὗρε, from these 
‘erses of Callimachus,°’ that concern the same busi- 
less, 


Πρῶτος ἐπεὶ τὸν ταῦρον ἐχαίνισεν, ὃς τὸν ὄλεθρον 
Εύρε, τὸν ἐν χαλκῷ καὶ πυρὶ γινόμενον. 


jut, be it either of them as you will, I suppose the 
ges of both those poets are well enough known; so 
hat, without any computation of years, one may 
ronounce these fine Epistles not to belong to Pha- 
aris himself, but to his secretary the Sophist. 


The Examiner, after a long prologue of banter and gri- 
vace, which he thinks he has a great talent at, comes at last 
» that little reasoning that he can spare upon this article. 
fe will not allow érepos δαίμων to be a poetical expression ; 
or which, says he, of the words is poetical, érepos or Saipwv? 
Drepos here signifies neither more nor less than another; and 
αίμων is taken for τύχη, fortune; and so they are used in 
rose authors (p. 144). Was there ever such an admirable | 
yuchstone found out, to try poetical expressions by? If 
ae several words taken asunder have nothing poetical in 
1em, then, to be sure, the whole can have nothing poetical. 
Vill he please to lend it me a little, to make an essay upon 
verse or two? as, 


Luna, dies, et nox, et noctis signa severa.P 


‘he men of letters have believed hitherto, that the latter 
art of this verse was in the poetical style, and that the prose 
f it was sidera. But, by the touchstone, 1 discover that 
ox signifies neither more nor less than night, and signa 


° Schol. Pind. Pyth. i. [Fr. Call. cxix. Ὁ. 235. ed. Blom.—D.]} 
P Lucret. v. [1189.—D.] 
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nothing but signs, and severa nothing but severe; which are 
the common meanings of those words. There’s nothing 
therefore of an air of poetry there, but it’s all plain and 
vulgar language. 


Cim Proteus consueta petens ὃ flucttbus antra 
Ibat; eum vasti circum gens humida pontt 
Exultans, rorem late dispergit amarum.% 


I believe the author of these verses thought himself above 

the pitch of common prose, when he called the fish Ausmida 

gens ponti, and the sea-water rorem amarum: but Mr. B. 

can prove he was mistaken ; for he can shew him in Varro’s 

prose, which was writ before the Georgics, gens, a nation, 

and humida, moist, and all the rest, if you take them single, 

in the very same sense that Virgil uses them. If the Εἶχαν 

miner by this time be out of love with his touchstone, I will 

then make bold to tell him, That ’tis not the separate words 

ἕτερος, δαίμων, but the particular sense that is put upon 

them when they are joined together, that gives them a poet 
cal air. That érepos δαίμων, the other genius, should, with- 
out reference to the opposite one, signify absolutely the evil 
genius, is truly a quaintness something poetical. So the Scho- 
liast on Pindar thought it, a writer of very good esteem, if 
we may put his judgment in the scale against Mr. B.’s; for 
he explains it, érepos, ὁ κακοποιός ; and adds the passage of 
Callimachus, to justify Pindar in the use of the phrase: 
which certainly he needed not have done, were it as familiar 
and prosaical as our censurer would make it.* 


4 Virgil. Georg. iv. [429.—D.] 
[* “ Sed hos versus (Rhesi) qui proximé preecedunt, partim cum Reiskio et 
“‘ Heathio, sic opinor restituendos : 


τίς ποτ᾽ εὐτυχίας 

Ἔκ τῆς μεγάλης Τροίαν ἀνάγει 
Πάλιν εἰς πένθη 

Δαίμων ἕτερόν τι φυτεύων; 


“δὶς veteres ἕτερον et ἕτερόν τι per εὐφημισμὸν dicebant τὸ κακὸν. quique 
* causa mali Pythagoreis, Philolao, Timseo, Archyte, & κακοποιὸς ἀρχὰ, Plu- 
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. His next exception, οὗ the very same features and com- 
plexion with the former, is about ὄλεθρον εὗρε; which I had 
charged upon the Sophist as a phrase borrowed from Calli- 
machus. The Latin, he says, of this Greek, invenere tormen- 
tum, 7s in Horace; and he'll engage at a venture to find these 
two words together in a prose writer (p. 145). Here’s your 
man of resolution! he'll engage ait a venture; and, indeed, 
his whole Book seems to be ‘vrit so. But I’ll excuse him 
that trouble; and, since it wil: so much oblige him, 1 will 
shew him those two Greek words (which will serve his turn 
much better than his Latin ones) as close together as can be, 
ina verse of Hermesianax’s,™ 


Εἰσόκε τοι δαίμων, Εὐριπίδη, ETPEN OAE@PON, 


᾿Αμφὶ βίου στυγνῶν ἀντιάσαντι κυνῶν. 


But I hope, in return, he’ll be pleased to remember that 
Idid not lay the stress of the argument upon this, that the 
two words ὄλεθρον εὗρε came together in Callimachus, but 
that they concerned the same business; for both the sophist 
and the poet were speaking of Perillus and his Bull. And 
if Mr. B., with his index-hunting, will engage to find the 
same words in another author, and upon the very same occa- 
sion, I’ll engage too, without any venture, to shew that this 
other author too had been trading with Callimachus. 

_ Mr. B. will not pass even the shortest section without 
giving us a cast of his learning, though it be quite besides the 
subject. Callimachus, he says, Dorizes in saying ἅτερος for 
“tarcho ὁ τῶν φαύλων δημιουργὸς, dicebatur et ἕτερος δαίμων. Plutarch. de Is. 
“et Os. ed. Squir. p. 116. of δὲ τὸν μὲν ἀμείνονα, Θεὸν, τὸν δὲ ἕτερον, Δαίμονα 
“ καλοῦσιν, ὥσπερ Ζωροάστρη-. --- (Zoroastris de Deo magnifica dabit Euseb. 
“Prep. Ev. I. p. 42. a.) hinc calamitates et infortunia ἕτερος δαίμων Phalaridi 
“ Epist. xii, Καλῶς et ἑτέρως opponuntur Demostheni de Cor. p. 150. § 150. 
“ Platonem in Theeteto scripsisse p. 173. ἢ. εὖ δὲ 4 ἑτέρως τι γέγονεν ἐν πόλει, 
“ suspicor ex Jamblichi Protr. c. xiv. p. 84, 25. Miror que scripsit Bentleius 


“ad censuram Boylei.” Va.LcKken. Diaér. Ὁ. 112.—D.] 
* Athen. p. 598. [=V. 165. ed. Schw., who gives the passage thus, 


Εἰσόκε τοι δαίμων Εὐριπίδῃ εὗρεν, x. τ. A. 


—“ Lege Εὐριπίδη in νοσδίϊνο.᾽ Porson, in his Τγαοίς, &c. (by Kidd), p. 245.— 
See also Hermann’s Opuscula, iv. 248.—D.] 
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érepos (p. 143). Ifthe Examiner here had not catched at a 
jest, he might have saved a mistake in earnest. For, under 
favour, this ἅτερος is not the Doric idiom, but the Jonic and 
the Attic. Herodotus uses it, Ἔστι δὲ καὶ ἅτερος λόγος ;¢ and 
Sophocles in his Ajar, Εἴθ᾽ ἅτερος στρατηγός ;* and some 
other writers in those dialects: but if Mr. B. has some 
second-hand writers which tell him ’tis Doric too, he will 
find them mistaken. 

He concludes this article with telling the world, that I 
have lately reprinted these two criticisms with my Fragments 
af Callimachus (p. 145). And yet the world very well knows 
that those Fragments of Callimachus were printed a good 
while before the Dissertation: and I will tell him further, 
that the Fragments were printed before one single line of the 
Dissertation was writ. This it is to engage at a venture: 
but he ventures on still, and, if he guesses right, ’tis the only 
part of the Dissertation that I ever will put into Latin. 
Now, I seriously protest, that, out of kindness to him, 
besides other reasons, I have no design nor desire to have 
it in Latin; yet, when I consider what an awkward guesser 
he is, and perpetually in the wrong, ‘tis a kind of a presage 
to me that he now guesses no better. 


X. 


The xxui. Epistle is directed to Pythagoras; and 
there he gives to his doctrine and institution the 
name of Philosophy ; Ἢ Φαλάριδος τυραννὶς τῆς Luba 
γόρυ ΦΙΛΟΣΟΦΙΑΣ πλεῖστον ὅσον δοκεὶ κεχωρίσθαι. 


: Herod. iv. 11. 

[* “ Hance crasin R. B., formarum Atticarum perspicacissimum, effugisse, 
‘** mirum profectd. In Dissertatione de Phalaride...‘ ἅτερος non est Doricum, 
‘““ sed Jonicum et Atticum. Utuntur eo Herodotus, iv. 11. Ἔστι δὲ καὶ drepos 
““ λόγος, (ἄλλος ex MSS. Arch. Pass. Ask. preetulit Wesselingius,) ‘ et in 
“ Aj. (1109.) Sophocles, Εἴθ ἅτερος στρατηγός. Probisset cert2 prastantissi- 
‘‘ mus vir, si marmor Sigeum pauld impensius explordsset.” Kipp, note on 
Dawes’s Miscel. Crit., p. 221. ed. 1827.—See also Meineke, Corrig. et Adden. 
to Menand. et Phil. Rel. p. 581.—D.] 
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And so again, in the 101. he gives him the title of 
Philosopher, Wvbayien τῷ ΦΙΛΟΣΟΦΩ. I could 
shew now, from a whole crowd of authors, that Py- 
thagoras was the first man that invented that word ; 
but I shall content myself with two, Diogenes Laér- 
tius and Cicero. The former says," Φιλοσοφίαν πρῶ- 
ros ὠνύμασε Πυθαγόρας, καὶ ἑαυτὸν Φιλόσοφον, ἐν Σικυῶνι 
διαλεγόμενος Λέοντι, τῷ Σικυωνίων τυράννῳ, ἢ Φλιασίων, Py- 
thagoras first named Philosophy, and called himself 
Philosopher, iz conversation with Leon the Tyrant of 
Sicyon, or, as some say, of Phiius. The latter tells 
us,” That, when Pythagoras had discoursed before 
Leon; the Tyrant, much taken with his wit and elo- 
quence, asked him what art or trade he professed. Art, 
says Pythagoras, I profess none; but 7 am a Puito- 
SOPHER. Leon, in admiration at the newness of the 
name, inquires what those philosophers were, and where- 
in they differed from other men.” What a difference 
is here between the two Tyrants! The one knows 
not what philosopher means; the other seems to ac- 
count it as threadbare a word as the name of Wise 
Men of Greece, and that too before ever he had 
spoken with Pythagoras. We cannot tell, at this 
distance of time, which conversation was first, that 
with Phalaris, or that with Leon. If Phalaris’s was 
the first, the Epistles must be a cheat. But, allowing 
Leon’s to be the first, yet it could not be long before 
the other. And ’tis very hard to believe that the 
fame of so small a business could so soon reach 
Phalaris’s ear in his castle, through his guard of blue- 


Ὁ Pf. 3. and 26. Υ Tuscul. Queest. |. v. 
~ Quinam essent philosophi, et quid inter eos et reliquos interesset. 
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coats,* and the loud bellowings of his Bull. Nay, 
could we suppose him to have heard of it, yet surely, 
when he had written to Pythagoras, he would have 
ushered the word in with some kind of introduction, 
that science which you call Philosophy ; and not speak 
of it as familiarly as if it had been the language of his 
nurse. 


The sum of my argument from the word φιλόσοφος is 
this; That it was invented in Pythagoras’s time, and by him- 
self, and perhaps not till after his conversation with Pha- 
laris; or if before, yet it’s very improbable that Phalaris 
should have heard of the word before he had ever seen the 
man; nay, though he had heard of it, he would not have - 
used it so vulgarly and familiarly, but have signified, by some 
short preamble, that the word was new, and Pythagoras’s 
own. 

Let us see, now, how the candid Mr. B. represents it. 
He finds fault, says he, with Phalaris for calling Pythagoras 
Philosopher: why? because Pythagoras himself invented that 
word (p. 160). Now, this is so far from being the whole 
argument, that it’s no part of it at all. For, I do not blame 
his Phalaris for using the word φιλόσοφος because Pytha- 
goras invented it, but because he could not have then heard of 
it; or, if he had, he should have prefaced it with something, 
fo signify its newness, and that Pythagoras was its author. 
Is not this a most proper and honourable way of giving the 
world an account of my performance? (Pref.) But, however, 
he harangues upon this mock argument of his own; Could Pha- 
laris, therefore, says he, pay Pythagoras a greater compliment 
than by using the word? Queen Elizabeth first coined the 
word foeminilis, in a speech of hers to one of the Universities: 


[5 This is not said at random; for I find the Agrigentines forbade their 
citizens to wear blue clothes, because blue was Phalaris’s livery. So says Hadr. 
Junius de Comd, cap. vi. SALTER. Note on ed. 1777.] 
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could that body have shewed her a handsomer piece of respect 
than by using that very word to her afterwards, as freely as if 
it had been one of the best age of Latin? All this, as I have 
plainly shewn, does not at all concern me or my argument ; 
yet 1 mention it, that the reader may see what a rare judge 
of decency and good sense the Examiner is. For, I dare 
appeal to all persons truly of that character, if that wise 
princess would not have despised such a piece of mean 
pedantic flattery; and rather have commended the manly 
freedom of him that told a greater person than herself, upon 
his coining a barbarous word, Hominibus, Cesar, civitatem 
dare potes, verbis non potes: Your majesty may naturalise 
men, but you cannot naturalise words. And what a clamour 
does Mr. B. make, because 1 first used, as he thinks, the 
word commentitious ! (p. 287); yet, the same man here, in 
his great wisdom, would have a learned University make 
barbarisms a-purpose,* because a lady chances to do so. 
But ’tis to be hoped that reverend body is not under the 
same direction with Mr. B. 

I had asked the question, How came the fame of so small 
a business, as Pythagoras’s discourse with Leon, to reach the 
ear of Phalaris, who was so difficult of access, being in- 
trenched commonly within his castle, and encompassed with 
his guard of executioners? The Examiner, who is puzzled 
at nothing, can very easily account for this: for one may as 
well ask, he says, how he came to hear his name was Py- 
thagoras? Fame, that told him the one, must tell him the other 
too (p. 161). An extraordinary acuteness, indeed! If he 
hear of any man’s name, he can give an account, with the 


[5 Bp. Lowth, Introduct. to English Grammar, art. PREPosITION, cites this 
passage in confirmation of his own opinion, that the particle a before participles 
and nouns, in the phrases a-coming, a-bed, &c. (which Dr. Wallis supposed to 
be the preposition αὐ), is the preposition on, a little disguised by familiar use 
and quick pronunciation. In the above phrase, Dr. Bentley plainly supposed a 
to be the same with on; and thus J. Hopkins, Ps. Ixxxvii. 16. ““ The depths on 
trembling fell;’’ or, as we now say in common discourse, “they fell a-trem- 
bling.” Note on ed. 1777.] 
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same facility, of all his conversation. A man that had 
got this admirable faculty would have had mighty prefer- 
ment in Phalaris’s court. A certain gossip of old, as the 
story goes, would needs tell her comrades what Jupiter once 
whispered to Juno in her ear. The company was inquisitive 
how she could know it then: but Mr. B. would have an- 
swered for her, That they might as well ask her how she came 
to know his name was Jupiter? Fame, thai told her the one, 
must tell her the other too. | 

These are all the animadversions that Mr. B. could afford 
upon this topic; except a small puny cavil against an ex- 
pression of mine, the first inventor ; which shall be answered 
when I come to examine his exceptions to my style. But, 
on the next head, the original of tragedy, he resolves to over- 
flow all banks with a spring-tide of learning: let the reader 
therefore prepare, that he be not carried away with the 
flood. 


XI. 


In the txi. Epistle he is in great wrath with one 
Aristolochus, a tragic poet that nobody ever heard of, 
for writing tragedies against him, κατ᾿ ἐμοῦ γράφειν 
reuywdies; and in the xcvi. he threatens Lysinus, 
another poet of the same stamp with the former, 70 
writing against him both tragedies and hexrameters, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔπη καὶ τραγῳδίας εἰς ἐμὲ γράφεις. Now, to forgive 
him that silly expression, of writing tragedies against 
him, for he could not be the argument of tragedy 
while he was living, I must take the boldness to tell 
him, who am out of his reach, that he lays a false 
crime to their charge. For there was no such thing 
nor word as tragedy while he tyrannised at Agrigen- 
tum. That we may slight that obscure story about 
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Epigenes the Sicyonian, Thespis, we know, was the 
first inventor of it, according to Horace. Neither 
was the name of tragedy more ancient than the thing, 
as sometimes it happens, when an old word is bor- 
rowed and applied to a new notion; but both were 
born together, the name being taken from τράγος, the 
goat that was the prize to the best poet and actor. 
But the first performance of Thespis’s was about the 
1Χ1. Olymp.,* which is more than twelve years after 
Phalaris’s death. 


I had made this short reflection upon the Epistles ; That 
Aristolochus and Lysinus, two tragic poets mentioned there, 
were never heard of any where else. This is arraigned by 
Mr. B. with great form and solemnity: but, before he begins, 
he is inclined to guess, from Aristolochus’s name, that he was 
@ giant tragedian, rather than a fairy one (p. 163).* But 
his consequences are all of a piece, both when he jests and 
when he’s serious. For, if he argue from the etymology of 
his name, Aristolochus denotes a person that was good at 
lurking and ambuscade ;¥ which surely is not the proper 
character of a giant. If he argue from the bigness of his 
name, he might have remembered that Borboroccetes and 
Meridarpax, the names of two heroes in Batrachomyomachia, 
make a more terrible sound than Achilles and Hector. And 
we have instances in our own time, that a man may be called 
by a great name, and yet be no giant in any thing. 

Well, now he begins his remarks ; and he finds the foot- 
steps of this Aristolochus in a nameless piece usually printed 
with Censorinus: For there is numerus Aristolochius; which 


x Marm. Arund. Suidas in Θέσπις. 

[5 Bentley had used the expression, “ Phalaris’s two fairy tragedians,” 
while treating Of Euripides’s Epistles, —a portion of his first Dissertation which 
he did not reprint, but which is added to the present edition.—D.} 

Υ Aédxos. 
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must come from Aristolochus @ poet, as Aristophanius there 
comes from Aristophanes (p. 163). Upon which he further 
enlarges: and ’tis a difficult problem, whether he shews 
more learning here in the margin, or more judgment in the 
text. The passage which he cites is thus; 


Numerus Saturnius: 
Magnum numerum triumphat | hostibus devictis.* 


Sunt qui hune Archebolion vocant. That is, Some call the 
Saturnian verse Archebolion. Ludovicus Carrio makes this 
note upon it; That the common editions, before his, had it 
ARISTOLOCHIUM, but the MSS. Aristodolium. Now, to 
which reading of the three must we stand? to Archebolion, 
or Aristolochium, or Aristodolium? Mr. B., who will never 
be guilty of improving any place, leaves his reader here at 
large, to take which of them he pleases: only he puts in for 
his thirds, because Aristolochium has a chance to be the 
right, as well as either of the others. But what if I shall 
prove that all three are wrong, and the true lection is 
ARCHILOCHIUM? Then his Aristolochus must vanish into 
fairy-land again. 

The first that used the Saturnian verse among the Latins 


[* P. 2727. ed. Putsch. — 

“vy. 2511. Post rectius probatum est) his verbis mihi quidem Terentianus ab 
‘‘ antiquiorum Saturniorum genere recentius distinguere videtur: qua confude- 
“ runt Atilius..... Bentleius adv. Boyl.” &c. 

“ Saturnium recentiorem videtur dare voluisse Auctor Incertus c. ΧΙΥ. cul 
“ numerus fermé vocatur versus aliis dictus: Numerus Saturnius : 


Magnum numerum triumphat hostibus revinctis. 


** Sunt qui hunc Archebolion vocant. In quo loco certa quidem est Vineti et 
“ Bentleii adv. Boyl. p. 123. conjectura Archilochium. Sed a Bentleio, non 
“ minis quam ab ipso Grammatico et Atilio, p. 2680, 7. Saturntus, qui secundé 
“ sede iambum requirit, cum Anapestico Archilochio confunditur. Tum οὖ, 
“ quod vitiosé in Incerto mihi edi videtur, hostibus devictis, adversantibus noD 
“‘ minis editionibus, quam metro, Bentleius obtrudere conatur Servio Centim 
** cap. ix. p. 22. 10.” Santen. ad Terent. Maur. Ὁ. 352, 354. 

Concerning the Saturnian verse, see also Hermann’s Elem. Doct. Met. lib. iil 
cap. 9.—D. ] 
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was Nevius, an old poet before Ennius’s time: the measures 
of the verse will be best known by examples. The two first 
are out of Nevius; 


Novem Jovis concordes | filie sorores. 


Ferunt pulchras pateras | aureas lepidas.? 


The latter of which has two false measures in it, and ought 
to be corrected thus, out of Plotius* and Nonius Marcellus ;> 


Ferunt pulchras creterras, | aureas lepistas. 
The following was made by the Metelli, Neevius’s enemies ; 


Dabunt malum Metelli | Nevio pocte.© 


Now, it’s observed by Terentianus Maurus,! a most 
elegant writer, that the Latins were much mistaken in sup- 
posing the Saturnian verse to be an invention of their coun- 
trymen; for the original of it was from the Greeks. For- 
tunatianus says the same; and he adds, that it was to be 
met with in Euripides, and Callimachus, and ArcuiLocuus. 
The instance that he brings is this, and he calls it ARcHI- 
LOCHIUM ; 


Quem non rationis egentem | vicit Archimedes.* 


And so Servius® brings another ARCHILOCHIUM ; 


Remeavit ab arce tyrannus, | hostibus devictis. 


These two verses, indeed, are not really Archilochus’s, but 


* Atilius Fortun. p. 2679. [ed. Putsch.—See Santen. ad Terent. Maur. Ὁ. 355. 
—D.] * Plot. p. 2650. [ed. Putsch—D.] 

Ὁ C. de δὶς, [p. 547. ed. Mer. 1826.—D.] 

¢ Atilius, ibid. [See Santen. ad Terent. Maur. p. 355.—D.] 

4 Terent. p. 2439. [= 115. ed. Santen.—D.] 

[* Atil. ibid.—See Santen. ad Terent. Maur. Ὁ. 853.—D.] 

ε Centim. p. 1825. [ed. Putsch., where it is given — 


“ Remeavit ab arce tyrannus vultibus cruentis.” 


See note in the preceding page.—D. ] 
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made by those grammarians conformably to his measures: 
but I can give you some that are truly his own; 


‘Epacpoviin Xaplrae, | χρῆμά τοι γέλοϊζον. 
᾿Αστῶν δ᾽ οἱ μὲν κατόπισθεν | ἧσαν" οἱ δὲ πολλοί. 
Ἐρέω πολὺ φίλταθ᾽ ἑταίρων, | τέρψεαι δ᾽ ἀκούων. 
Φιλέειν στυγνόν περ ἐόντα, | μηδὲ διαλέγεσθαι. 


And Hephestion assures us, that Archilochus was the first 
that used this sort of verse.& Now, I suppose, I scarce need 
to observe, that these ARCHILOCHIAN verses are the same 
with the SATURNIAN; the measures themselves sufficiently 
shew that; for there’s no difference at all, but only a dactyl 
for a spondee or trochee; which was a common variation 
even in the Latin Saturnians; as in these two that follow, 
out of the Zabule Triumphales; 


Fundit, fugat, prosternit | mazximas legiones. 
Duello magno dirimendo, | regibus subigendis.» 


I have distinguished the middle pause of every verse by this 
mark | , that the reader, though perhaps unacquainted with 
this part of learning, may have a perception of the measure. 
And I suppose he may be pretty well satisfied that the true 
reading in Mr. B.’s author is not Aristolochium, but Archilo- 
chium. As for the two other names, Aristodolium and Ar- 
chebolion; the former is a manifest corruption; the latter (88 
it seems) was in no MS. nor print, but a bare conjecture of 
Carrio’s, and a very erroneous one, for the Archebulion (as he 
ought to have called it) had quite different measures, as will 
appear by these instances ; 


᾿Αγέτω θεὸς, οὐ yap ἔχω δίχα τῶν δ᾽ ἀείδειν.ἷ 


* Hepheest. p. 48, 50. [= 88, 84, 88. ed. Gaisf.—D.] 

§ Πρῶτος τούτοις ᾿Αρχίλοχος κέχρηται. [p. 83. ed..Gaisf.—D.] 

h Atilius Fort. ibid. [See Santen. ad Terent. Maur. p. 855.—D.] 

' Hepheest. p. 27. [= 49. ed. Gaisf. The line is by Callimachus, Fr. ΟΣ]. 
where Bentley reads τῶδ᾽ instead of τῶν 3.—D. } 
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Tibi nascitur omne pecus, tilt crescit herbad 


rhe reader will excuse this digression, because I have given 
a clear emendation, where the great Mr. B. attempted it in 
vain; which would be an honour much more valuable, if I 
had it not so very often. 

““ But suppose,” says Mr. B. “ that nobody heard of these 
ἐς tragedians but in Phalaris; what then? Will the Doctor 
* discard all poets that are but once mentioned in old 
** authors? What, at this rate, will become of Xenocles and 
9 Pythangelus, whom (at least the first of them) the Doctor 
* will be hard put to’t to find mentioned by any body, but 
** once by Aristophanes?” (p. 164.) Very hard put to’t 
indeed ! to find an author that is mentioned in so common a 
book as Atlian’s Various History ; where we have both the 
name of this Xenocles and his age too, and the titles of four 
of his plays, Gidipus, Lycaon, Bacche, and Athamas; with 
which he got the prize from his antagonist Euripides, Olymp. 
xc1. 1. “Tis true Aélian is in indignation at it; and tis 
ridiculous, says he, that this little Xenocles should carry the 
prize from Euripides; especially, when those plays of Euri- 
pides were some of the best that he ever made. The judges 
were either senseless and unlearned, or else they were bribed. 
This is the just verdict and censure of impartial posterity ; 
and Euripides, could he have foreseen it, would not have 
changed this posthumous honour for the applauses that 
Xenocles won from him. And by the way, therefore, I would 
advise Mr. B. (if I may return him his own words) not to be too 
vain upon his performance (p. 163), when he hears it cried up 
by those that are not competent judges. Bavius and Mevius 
(whom Mr. B. mentions here) had many admirers while they 
lived, or else they had been below the notice of Virgil and 
Horace. But posterity gave them their due; for that will 
flatter no man’s quality, nor follow the clamour of a party. 
But to return to Xenocles; there’s a fifth play of his, 


J Atil. p. 1678. [2673.—D.] k ZElian, ii. 8, 
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Licymnius, mentioned by the Scholiast on Aristophanes; 
and two fragments of it are produced by Aristophanes him- 
self. Mr. B. says he is but once mentioned by that poet; 
but, besides the passage of Rane,™ which Mr. B. meant, 
there are three others," where he is spoken of under the title 
of the son of Carcinus. He is mentioned too in a fragment 
of Plato the comedian’s ; 


Ξενοκλῆς ὁ δωδεκαμήχανος, 
Ὁ Καρκίνου παῖς τοῦ θαλαττίου.5 


. He was ridiculed also by Pherecrates,? another comic poet. 
And we may hear of him in Suidas in more places than one.4 
What does the Examiner mean, then, by his putting me hard 
to’t? 1] do much harder matters than this to do him 
any service. But, I am persuaded he was encouraged to 
write thus αὐ a venture, because Vossius says nothing of 
Xenocles in his book de Poétis Grecis. 

If the Examiner had not had the ambitious vanity to shew, 
as he thought, his great reading and critic, he might fairly 
have escaped these two blunders about Aristolochus and Xeno- 
cles. For what is it that he is driving at? or who is it that he 
disputes with? Did I make that my argument against Pha- 
laris, that his two pretended tragedians were no where else to 
be heard of ? No, surely; but because he names two tra- 
gedians in an age of the world when tragedy itself was not yet 
heard of. 

This, therefore, is the main point which Mr. B. and I 
must now contend for, the first date and origin of tragedy. 
In my Dissertation I espoused the opinion of those authors 
that make Thespis the inventor of it, professing, in express 


1 Schol. Arist. p. 120. [Schol. to ed. Bekk. p. 189.—D.] 

m P. 133, [v. 86. ed. Bekk.—D.] 

" P. 120, 364, 464. [Nubes, v. 1243. Vespa, v. 1508. Pax, v. 768. ed. Bekk. 
—D.] 

° Ib. 465. [Schol. to ed. Bekk. p. 213.—D.] 

P Ib, 864. [Schol. ibid. p. 182.—D.] 

4 Suid. in Καρκίνος, and Σφυράδες, and “Agevos. 
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words, that I slighted the obscure story of Epigenes the 
Sicyonian. This, I think, is a sufficient proof, that I knew 
there were some weak pretences made to tragedy before 
Thespis’s time; but I believed them over-balanced by better 
authorities. And yet what is there in this long-winded 
harangue of Mr. B.’s, from p. 165 to 180, but the bringing, 
with ostentation and grimace, those very obscure pretences 
which I declared I had slighted; and every bit of it (except 
his own faults, as usual,) scraped together at second-hand 
from the commonest authors? In opposition to which tedi- 
ous declamation, I shall first vindicate Thespis’s title to the 
invention of tragedy; and in the next place inquire into his 
age; and in the last examine Mr. B.’s performance in the 
same order as he has presented it. 


The famous chronological inscription in the Arundel 
Marble, which was made Olymp. cxxrx., in the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, above ccLx. years before Christ, de- 
clares that Thespis was the First that gave being to tra- 
gedy;* ‘Ad’ οὗ Θέσπις ὁ ποιητὴς....... ΠΡΩΤΟΣ ΟΣ 
KAI EAIAABE ... The word πρῶτος is not in the printed 
editions; but my learned friend Dr. Mill, whom I consulted. 
on this occasion, assures me ’tis plainly so in the Marble 
itself, which is now at Oxford. I shall give a further account 
of this by and by; but, allowing even the common reading, 
as it’s published by Mr. Selden, yet it’s evident, and agreed 
by all, that the author of this inscription delivers this as the 
first era of tragedy. Besides him, the epigrammatist Diosco- 
rides gives the invention of it to Thespis ; 


3 of 


Θέσπιδος εὕρεμα τοῦτο, τὰ δ᾽ ἀγροιῶτιν av’ ὕλαν 
Παίηνια, καὶ κώμους τούσδε τελειοτέρους 
Αἰσχύλος ἐψύχωσε, νοήσιμα ετα χαράξας 
Γράμματα, χειμάῤῥῳ δ᾽ οἷα καταρδόμενα" 
Καὶ τὰ κατὰ σκηνὴν μετεκαίνισεν' ὦ στόμα πάντων 
Δεξιὸν, ἀρχαίων ἧσθά τις ἡμιθέων. 
r Lin. 58. 
(* Anth. Gr. ex rec. Br. (ed. Jacobs.) 1. 248.—Anth. Gr. ad. fid. Cod, Pal. δε. 
I. 428.—D.] 
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Thus the epigram is published by the very learned Mr. 
Stanley, before his noble edition of A’schylus; and 1 have 
not now leisure to seek if it was printed any where before. 
In the third verse, which is manifestly corrupted, Mr. Stan- 
ley corrected it ὀνήσιμα for γοήσιμα, as appears by his 
translation, utile; the other word he leaves untouched. The 
epigram itself is extant in the MS. Anthologia Epigram. 
Grec., a copy of which I have by me, by the kindness of my 
excellent friend the late Dr. Edward Bernard: and there the 
third verse is thus; 


Αἰσχύλος ἐξύψωσε νονήσμια evta χαράξας. 
Out of which disjointed words, I have extracted, as I humbly 


conceive, this genuine lection ;* 
Αἰσχύλος ἐξύψωσε, νεοσμέλευτα χαράξας 
Γράμματα 


A, the last letter of νονήσμια, was mistaken for A. Ἐξύψω- 
σεν, he raised and exalted the style of tragedy by νεοσμίλευτα 
γράμματα, his new-made and new-carved words: which is 
the very thing that Aristophanes ascribes to him ;$ 


"AXN ὦ πρῶτος τῶν Ἑλλήνων πυργώσας ῥήματα σεμνά: 


and the writer of his life,t Ζηλοῖ τὸ ἀδρὸν [ἀεὶ] καὶ ὑπέρογκον, 
ΟΝΟΜΑΤΟΠΟΙΙΑΙΣ καὶ ἐπιθέτοις ... χρώμενος. But our 
epigrammatist, though he gives Auschylus the honour of im- 
proving tragedy, is as positive that εὕρεμα the invention of it 
belongs to Thespis: which will further appear from another 
epigram by the same hand, made upon Thespis himself, and 


[* “ Ceterim Porsonus in notis mss. ad Eschylum, postquam monuisset in 
‘“* Dioscoridis epigrammate notissimo recté citavisse Salmasium ibidem [ad Sol. 
“ p. 735, 2.) Αἰσχύλος ἐξύψωσεν, ὃ μὴ σμιλευτὰ xapdtas Tpdupara, addit; MS. 
“ a Bentleio collatus habuit ἐψύχωσε [ἐξύψωσε] νονήσμια evra, unde 1116 parum 
“ feliciter veooulAeura. ZiAevrd ad Euripidem tacité refertur, et imitatus est 
“ Dioscorides Aristophanem, quem vide Ran. 814-821. 900-904. 1004, 1000. 
‘“ ed. Brunck.” Pors. Note in Aristoph. ed. Dobree, p. 69.—D.] 

* Arist. Ran. p. 169. [v. 1002. ed. Bekk.—D.] 

* Anon. in Vita Asch. 
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ver yet published; but it’s extant in the same Manuscript 
thology ; 


Διοσκορίδου eis Θέσπιν Tpaywdov.* 


Θέσπις ὅδε, τραγικὴν ὃς ἀνέπλασε πρῶτος ἀοιδὴν, 
Κωμήταις νεαρὰς καινοτομῶν χάριτας, 

Βάκχος ὅτε τρίτον κατάγοι χορὸν ᾧ τράγος ἄθλον. 
X ὡτικὸς ἣν σύκων ἄῤῥιχος ἦθλος ἔτι. 

Οἱ δέ με πλάσσουσι νεοὶ, τὰ δὲ μύριος αἰὼν, 


Πολλὰ πρό σευ, φήσει, yaTepa’ τἄλλα δ᾽ ἐμά. 


16 second distich, which in the MS. is faulty and unintel- 
rible, is thus, perhaps, to be corrected ; 


Βάκχος ὅτε τριττὸν κατάγοι χορὸν, ᾧ τράγος ἄθλον, 
Χ᾽ ὡ᾽ ττικὸς ἦν σύκων ἄῤῥιχος, ὕθλος ἔτι. 


Cim Bacchus ducat triplicem chorum; cui hircus, 
Et cui Attica ficuum cista premium erat, ut adhuc 
fabula est. 


y the three choruses of Bacchus he means the 7rina Dio- 
sia, the three festivals of Bacchus; the Διονύσια τὰ ἐν 
ίμναις, the Διονύσια ta Kat ἄστυ, and the Διονύσια τὰ 
ut’ ἄγρους : at which times, that answer to March, April, 
id January, both tragedies and comedies were acted. 
fterwards, indeed, they added these diversions to the Παν- 
Ijvaca, which fell out in the month of August; but, Be- 
tuse this last was an innovation after Thespis’s time, the 
yet here takes no notice of it. But to dismiss this; the 
ibstance of the epigram imports, that Thespis was the FIRST 
méiriver of tragedy, which was then a NEW entertainment. 
fter Dioscorides, we have Horace’s testimony in Thespis’s 
VOUT 5 


[* Anth. Gr. ex rec. Br. (ed. Jacobs.) I. 248.—Anth. Gr. ad fid. Cod. Pal. §c. 
427. where see notes: the last two lines may be read — 


of δὲ μεταπλάσσουσι νέοι τάδε. μυρίος αἰὼν 


πολλὰ προσευρήσει χἅτερα' τἄλλα δ᾽ ἐμά. D.] 
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Ignotum tragice genus tnvenisse camene 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poémata Thespis, 
Que canerent agerentque peruncts fecibus ora." 


And I think this poet’s opinion is not only well explained, 
but confirmed too by the old Scholiast, who tells us, Thespis 
was the FIRST INVENTOR Of tragedy.’ To all these we may 
add Plutarch, whose expression implies something further, 
that Thespis gave the rise and beginning to the very rudi- 
ments of tragedy:~ and Clemens of Alexandria, who makes 
Thespis the contriver of tragedy, as Susarion was of comedy. 
And, without doubt, Athenzus was of the same judgment, 
when he said, both comedy and tragedy were found out at 
Icarius, a place in Aitica,Y for our Thespis was born there. 
And in another place he says; the ancient poets, Thespis, 
Pratinas, Cratinus, and Phrynichus, were called ὀρχηστικοὶ, 
dancers, because they used dancing so much in their choruses." 
Now, if we compare this with what Aristotle says, that tra- 
gedy in its infancy was ὀρχηστικωτέρα, more taken up with 
dances than afterwards,® it will be plain that Athenzeus knew 
no ancienter tragedian than Thespis; for, if he had, it had 
been to his purpose to name him. But there’s a fault in 
that passage, which, by the way, I will correct: for Κρατῖνος, 
Cratinus, who is named there, was a comedian, and does not 


* Hor. in Arte Poét. [v. 275.—D.]—[Dr. Bentley has corrected these verses 
concerning Thespis in his edition of Horace, published mpccxt. But his correc- 
tion there does not affect what he says here; for plaustra were certainly used, 
whether to carry the plays in, or the authors, or the players. Note on ed. 1771. 
~- Bentley amended and explained the passage thus; 


“ Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poémata Thespis 
QUI canerent agerentque, peruncti faecibus ora. 


“* Ubi ordo est, vextsse plaustris [eos] qué canerent agerentque poémata, peruncti 
“γα facibus.”—D. ] 
_Y Schol. in edit. Cruquii. 
~ Plut. Solon. ᾿Αρχομένων τῶν περὶ Θέσπιν ἤδη τὴν τραγῳδίαν κινεῖν. 
* Clem. Strom. i. ’Exevdnoe τραγῳδίαν. 
y Athen. p. 40. [= I. 152. ed. Schw.—D.] 
* Id. p. 22. [=I. 82. ed. Schw.—D.] 
* Arist. Poét. v. [= x. ed. Tyrw.—D.] 
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‘suit with the rest. The true reading I take to be Kapxivos, 
Carcinus, who was an ancient tragic poet, and is burlesqued 
once or twice by Aristophanes for this very dancing humour 
that Athenzus speaks οὖν He had three sons, that he 
brought up to. dance in his choruses, who, upon that account, 
are called there, among many other nicknames, ὀρχησταὶ, 
dancers. To go on now about Thespis; Suidas acquaints 
us, that Phrynichus was scholar to Thespis, who FIRST intro- 
duced tragedy; and Donatus passes his word, that, if we 
search into antiquity, we shall find that Thespis was the 
FIRST that INVENTED it.© But what need we any particular 
witnesses? when we have Plato telling us at once, that it 
was the universal opinion in his time that tragedy began with 
Thespis or Phrynichus;4 and though he himself was of a dif- 
ferent sentiment, yet he proposes it as a paradox: and we 
may see what little credit his paradox had, when every one 
of those I have cited came after him, and yet for that matter 
begged his pardon. 

The pretences that are made against Thespis, besides 


b Arist. p. 364, 464. [Vespa, v. 1501, &c. Paz, v. 763, &c. ed. Bekk.—D.] 
Suid. in Kapk. 

© Retrd prisca volventibus reperitur [reperiatur] Thespis trageedie primus 
inventor. [Evanth. de Tr. ef Com.—Terent. ed. Wester. I. liv.—D.] 

4 Plat. in Min. Ὡς οἴονται, ἀπὸ Θέσπιδος. [“ Ἢ δὲ τραγῳδία ἔστι παλαιὸν 
“ς ἐνθάδε, οὐχ ὧς οἵονται ἀπὸ Θέσπιδος ἀρξαμένη οὐδ᾽ ἀπὸ Φρυνίχου, ἀλλ᾽ εἰ θέλεις 
© ἐννρῆσαι, πάνυ παλαιὸν αὐτὸ εὑρήσεις ὃν τῇςδε τῆς πόλεως εὕρημα. Ἔστι δὲ τῆς. — 
““πριήσεως δημοτερκέστατόν τε καὶ ψυχαγωγικώτατον ἣ τραγῳδία. TPATQAIA 
“is here to be taken in its larger extent. There were no stage plays till the 
time of Thespis; and i in this sense no tragedies. But yet there were stories 
of a dramatic kind, formed into dialogue; and characters drawn, as of Minos, 
a cruel king. This manner of writing was not the invention of Thespis or 
“* Phrynichus, as people generally thought, confounding the stage with the 
“* characteristic and dialogue manner of writing.’’ J. Upton, Dissert. on Shake- 
speare, § 14. p. 119.— But still we have no proof that the word tragedy was 
known in Phalaris’s time; but only some sort of dialogue, which, in Plato’s 
opinion, was the original of tragedy. Note on ed. 1777.] 

{That the Dialogue entitled ΜΙΝΩΣ is not the work of Plato, has, I think, 
been clearly proved by Boeckh. But, from several passages in ancient authors, 
some scholars have endeavoured to shew that the word τραγῳδία was formed 
before the time of Thespis, and used to signify the chora] performances in the 
Dionysia.—D.} Ὁ 
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some general talk (which shall be considered, when 1 ex- 
amine Mr. B.’s advances upon this topic), are for one Epi- 
genes a Sicyonian. This is the only person, mentioned by 
name, that can contest the matter with Thespis. And who 
is there that appears in behalf of this Epigenes? But one 
single witness, and he too does but tell us a hear-say, which 
himself seems not to believe. Thespis, says Suidas,¢ is reck- 
oned the xvith tragic poet after Epigenes a Sicyonian: bul 
some say, Thespis was the second after him; and others, the 
very first of all. And again, where he explains the proverb, 
Οὐδὲν πρὸς τὸν Διόνυσον; it was occasioned, he says, by a 
tragedy of Epigenes a Sicyonian: but he adds, that others 
give a different and better account of it.£ Now, if this be all 
‘that’s said for Epigenes’s plea, nay, if it be all that’s said 
of him upon any account, (for I think nobody mentions him 
besides Suidas,*) I suppose this ill-supported pretence to 
tragedy will soon be overruled; unless, perhaps, the very 
weakness of it may invite Mr. B. to espouse the cause. For 
I observe, that his judgment, like other men’s valour, has 
commonly the generosity to favour the weaker side. ‘Tis 
true, there are two very great men, Lilius Gyraldus§ and 
Gerard Vossius,® besides others, who affirm that this same 
Kpigenes is cited, and some of his tragedies named, by 
Atheneus. If this be so, it will quite alter the case; and 
the trial must be called over again. But, with Mr. B.’s 
leave, I will once more take the boldness ¢o contradict great 
names; for 1 affirm that the Epigenes in Athenzeus was a 
comic poet, and many generations younger than his pre- 
‘tended namesake the tragedian. Suidas himself is my 
voucher; Epigenes, says he, a Comic poet; some of his plays 
are ‘Hpatvn, and Μνημάτιον, and Βακχεῖα, as Atheneus says 


¢ Suid. in Θεσπ. f In Οὐδὲν ap. Διον. 

[* “ Nec verum est, quod ipsi [Bentleio] videtur, neminem ejus [Epigenis] 
“ mentionem fecisse preter Suidam. Facit enim et Apostolius, et Photius in 
“ Lexico MS. Uterque in explicatione proverbii οὐδὲν πρὸς Διόνυσον." HEB- 
-MANNI Com. ad Arist. Poét. p. 104.—D.] | 
ἔξ Gyrald. de Poétis. h Vossius de Poética. 


͵ 
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in his Detpnosophists.' Gyraldus, indeed, would draw this 
testimony over to his own side; and for κωμικὸς he cor- 
rects it tpayixos. But Athenzus himself interposes, and 
forbids this alteration; Epigenes, says he, the comic poet, 
says thus in his Bacche, AXN εἴ τις ὥσπερ χῆν᾽ ἔτρεφέ pe 
λαβὼν citeurdvs The verses are to be distinguished thus; | 


Ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τις ὥσπερ χῆνά μ᾽ ἔτρεφεν λαβὼν 
Σιτευτόν ---- 


The words themselves shew they belong to comedy, when 
they tell us of fatted geese. And indeed the very subject/[s] 
of all his fragments do plainly evince it: the next tells us 
of figs at a supper ; ck 


Εἶτ᾽ ἔρχεται χελιδονίων μετ᾽ ὀλίγον 
Σ κληρῶν ἁδρὸς πινάκισκος ---- 


Correct it, 
— Εἶτ᾽ ἔρχεται 
Χελιδονείων μετ᾽ ὀλίγον σκληρῶν ἁδρὸς 
Πινάκισκος--- Ἢ 


And another out of the same play,! and three out οὗ Mvn- 
μάτιον, and two out of “Hpwivn, are all about cups; the last 
of which will inform us a little about the poet’s age ;™ 


Τὴν Θηρίκλειον δεῦρο καὶ τὰ Ῥοδιακὰ 
Κόμισον---- 


1 Suid. Ἐπιγ. . 
ὁ Athen, p. 384, [= III. 417. ed. Schw.—D.] "Exvyévys ὃ κωμῳδιοποιὸς ἐν 
Βάκχαις. 


[“΄ Read 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴτις ὥσπερ χῆν᾽ ἐμὲ 


ἔτρεφε λαβὼν σιτευτόν." 
Porson, in his Tracts, §c. ed. by Kidd, p. 315.—D.] 
ΚΡ, 75. (=I. 296. ed. Schw.—D.] ᾿Ἐπιγένης ἐν Βραγχίᾳ. [Βακχείᾳ.--Ὁ.] 
1 Pp, 498. [ΞΞ ΙΓ. 351. ed. Schw.—D.] Ἔπιγ. ἐν Βακχίᾳ. [Baxxela.—D.] 
m Athen. p. 502. [=IV. 369. ed. Schw.—D.] | 
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Fetch hither the Thericlean and the Rhodian cups: for, by his 
naming the THERICLEAN cup," we may be sure he was ΠῸ 
older than Aristophanes’s time; nay, that he was consider- 
ably younger, Jullius Pollux will assure us;° where he calls 
him one of the writers of new comedy: Tey δὲ νέων τις 
κωμικῶν Ἐπιγένης ἐν Ποντικῷ [ἔφη), Τρεῖς μόνους σκώληκας 
ἔτι, τούτους δέ μ᾽ ἔασον καταγαγεῖν. The measures of the 
verses are thus; 


Τρεῖς μόνους 
Σ κώληκας ἔτι" τούτους δέ μ᾽ ἔασον καταγαγεῖν. 


Well, I hope I have fully shewn, without offending their 
ashes, that Gyraldus and Vossius were mistaken about Epi- 
genes. I would only add, that we ought to correct in Suidas 
Ἡρωΐνη for “Hpaivn, and Baxyeia for Baxyeia; and I take 
the three words in Athenzus, Βάκχαις, Βραγχία, and Bax- 
xia, to be so many depravations of one and the same title of 
a play. 

The reader will please to take notice of Phalaris’s expres- 
sion, that Aristolockus ΠΟΤΕ tragedies against him ;? and to 
remember too, what I have shewed before, that both come- 
dies and tragedies for some time were unpremeditated and 
extemporal, neither published nor written. Allowing, then, 
that this Epigenes, or any other Sicyonian, started tragedy 
before Thespis, still it will not bring Phalaris off; unless his 
advocate can shew that tragedy was written before Thespis’s 
time. But there's no ground nor colour for such an asser- 
tion; none of the ancients countenance it; no tragedy 15 ever 
cited older than he. Donatus says expressly, he was the 
first that writ; and it’s incredible, that the belief of his 
first inventing tragedy should so universally obtain, as we 
have shewn it did, if any tragedies of an older author had 
been extant in the world. Nay, I will go a step further, 


and freely own my opinion, that even Thespis himsetf pub- 


® See here, p. 169, &c. © Poll. viz. 10. 
> Ep. 63. FPA@EIN τραγῳδίας. 
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lished nothing tn writing; aud if this be made out, the pre- 
sent argument against the Epistles will still be the stronger. 
Though, even without it, it’s unanswerable, if Thespis be 
younger than the true Phalaris, which I will prove by and 
by. But I expect now to hear a clamour against paradoxes, 
and opposing great authors upon slight or no grounds; for the 
Arundel Marble mentions the "Ἄλκηστις of Thespis, and 
Julius Pollux his Πενθεὺς, and Suidas four or five more; 
and Plutarch, with Clemens Alexand., produce some of his 
verses. No question but these are strong prejudices against 
my new assertion, or rather suspicion; but the sagacious 
reader will better judge of it when he has seen the reasons I 
go upon. 

This I lay down as the foundation of what I shall say on 
this subject, that the famous Heraclides of Pontus set out 
his own tragedies in Thespis’s name. <Aristorenus the mu- 
sictan says (they are the words of Diogenes Laért.4), that 
Heraclides made tragedies, and put the name of Thespis to 
them. This Heraclides was a scholar of Aristotle’s; and so 
was Aristoxenus too, and even a greater man than the other: 
so that I conceive one may build upon this piece of history 
as a thing undeniable. 

Now, before the date of this forgery of Heraclides’s, we 
have no mention at all of any of Thespis’s remains. Aris- 
totle, in his Poetry, speaks of the origin and progress and 
perfection of tragedy; he reads a lecture of critic upon the 
fables of the first writers: yet he has not one syllable about 
any piece of Thespis’s. This will seem no small indication 
that nothing of his was preserved ; but there’s a passage in 
Plato that more manifestly implies it. Tragedy, says he, is 
an ancient thing, and did not commence, as people think, 
From Thespis nor from Phrynichus." Now, from hence I 
infer, if several persons in Plato’s time believed tragedy was 


4 Laért. Herac. Φησὶ δ᾽ ᾿Αριστόξενος ὃ μουσικὸς καὶ τραγῳδίας αὐτὸν ποιεῖν, 
καὶ Θέσπιδος αὐτὰς ἐπιγράφειν. 
r Plato in Minoe. [See note p. 28ὅ.---Ὠ.] 
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invented by Phrynichus, they must never have seen nor 
heard of any tragedies of Thespis. For, if they had, there 
could have been no controversy, which οὗ the two was the 
inventor; for the one was a whole generation younger than 
the other. But Thespis’s tragedies being lost, and Phry- 
nichus’s being the ancientest that were preserved, it was an 
inducement to several to believe him the first author. 

"Tis true, indeed, that, after the time of Heraclides, we 
have a few fragments of Thespis’s quoted, and the names of 
some of his plays; but I will now shew that every one of 
those passages are cited from Heraclides’s counterfeit trage- 
dies, and not the works of the true Thespis. 

As for the author of the Arundel Marble, who was but 
a little younger than Heraclides and Aristoxenus, and might 
possibly know them both, he is commonly indeed supposed 
to mention Thespis’s Ἄλκηστις; for Mr. Selden, from the 
broken pieces of the inscription, concluded that to be the 
true reading; and his conjecture has been embraced by all 
that have come after him. I myself too was formerly of the 
same opinion; but, being now more concerned to examine 
narrowly into it, I am fully satisfied that we were all mis- 
taken. The words of the Marble are these, as Mr. Selden 
copied them; Ad ov Θεσπις o rointys...... YL... 0S 
εδιδαξεν aX....0TWw....TEOno.... payos...... But 
the Reverend Dr. Mill assures me that at present there's 
nothing of AA... STIN to be seen; and, if any thing can 
be made of the first letter, it seems to be O rather than A. - 
I suppose it’s plain enough already, from the epoch about 
Susarion,® that Mr. Selden was not over-accurate in copying 
the inscription; and this very place before us is another 
proof of it, for instead of AXI ...O3%, as he published it, 
I am informed, by the same very good hand, that it’s yet 
legibly and plainly ΠΡΩ͂ΤΟΣ ΟΣ. But, besides the ur- 
certainty of this AX... στιν, which is now wholly defaced 
in the Marble, the very inscription itself evinces that it 


* See above, p. 257. 
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ought not to be read AAKHSTIN. For the author of it 
never sets down the name of any play; not when he gives 
the date of Atschylus’s first victory : not when he speaks 
of Sophocles’s ;* not where he mentions Euripides’s;¥ nor 
upon any other occasion. And ’tis utterly improbable that 
he would do it in one single place, and omit it in so many 
others that equally deserved it. Add to all this the express 
testimony of Suidas, that Phrynichus was the first that made 
women the subject of tragedy;* his master Thespis having 
introduced nobody but men. There could be no play, there- 
fore, of Thespis’s with the title of Alcestis. 

I shall now consider the passage in Clemens Alexan- 
drinus. Thespis the tragic poet, says that very excellent 
author, writes thus ;* 


Ἴδε σοι σπένδω ΚΝΑΞΖΖΒΙ τὸ λευκὸν, 
᾿Απὸ θηλαμόνων θλίψας κνακῶν. 

Ἴδε σοι ΧΘΥΠΤΗ͂Ν τυρὸν μίξας 
Ἐρυθρῷ μέλιτι, κατὰ τῶν σών, Πὰν 
Δικέρως, τίθεμαι βωμών ἁγίων. 

Ἴδε σοι Βρομίου α αἴθοπα PAETMON 
Δείβω 


This supposed fragment of Thespis, as Clemens himself 
explains it, and as I have further proved out of Porphyry,’ 
relates to those four artificial words, «va&fBi, χθύπτης, 
φλεγμὼ, δρόψ, which comprehend exactly the whole xxrv. 
letters of the Greek alphabet. Now I say, if these xxiv. 
letters were not all invented in Thespis’s time, this cannot 
be a genuine fragment of his. The consequence, I think, is 
so very plain, that even Mr. B., with his new System of 
Logic, cannot give us a better. We must know then, that 
it was a long time after the use of Greek writing, nay, of 


t Lin. 65. « Lin. 72. v Lin. 76. 

w Suid. in dpuv. Πρῶτος γυναικεῖον πρόσωπον εἰσήγαγεν. 

= Clem. Strom. v. Θέσπις 6 τραγικὸς... . ὧδέ πως γράφων. [p. 675. ed. Pott. 
—D.] 

y See my Dissert. upon Malal. p. 47, 48, 49. [ed. 1691.—D.] 
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writing books too, before the Greek alphabet was perfected, 
as it now is, and has been for 2000 years. *Tis true, there 
were then the very same sounds in pronunciation (for the 
language was not altered); but they did not express them 
the same way in writing. ΕἸ served in those days for both 
E and H; as one English & serves now for two distinct 
sounds in THEM and THESE. So O stood for both O and 
Ώ : and the sound of Z was expressed by 43, of Εἰ by ΚΣ, 
of ¥ by ΠΣ: and the three aspirates were written thus, 
TH, ΠΗ͂, KH, which were afterwards 0, , X. At that 
time we must imagine the first verse of Homer to have been 
written thus; 


MENIN AEIAE THEA IIEAEIAAEO AKHIAEOS. 


And the same manner of writing was in Thespis’s time; 
because the alphabet was not completed till after his death. 
For it’s universally agreed, that either Simonides, or Epi- 
charmus, or both, invented some of the letters. Pliny says, 
that Z H ¥ 2 are reported to be Simonides’s; and that 
Aristotle says there were xviti. old letters; and believes that 
© and X were added by Epicharmus, rather than Palamedes? 
Marius Victorinus says, Simonides invented 0 ᾧ X.2 S&- 
monides added four, says Hyginus, and Epicharmus two: 
but Jo. Tzetzes says, Epicharmus added three, and Simonides 
two. But these little differences are of no consequence in 
our present argument; for the whole xxiv. are mentioned 
in this pretended fragment of Thespis’s. “Tis sufficient, 
then, for our purpose, if any of them were invented either 
by Epicharmus or Simonides. For Epicharmus could not 
be above xxvii. years old, and very probably was much 
younger at Olymp. Lx1., which is the latest period of 
Thespis: and Simonides at the same time was but xvi. as 
we have it upon his own word.4 Now, to waive the autho- 


7 Plin. vii. 56. Simonidem Melicum ZH ¥ Q.... Aristoteles xviii. priscas 
fuisse, et duas ab Epicharmo additas @ X, quam a Palamede mavult. 

® Mar. Victorinus, p. 2459. b Hygin. Fab. 277. 

¢ Tzet. Chil. xii. 398. [p. 441. ed. Kiess.—D.] 4 See above, p. 110. 
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rity of the rest, even Aristotle alone, who could know the 
truth of what he said from so many inscriptions written 
before Epicharmus’s time and still extant in his own, is 
a witness infallible. This passage, therefore, ascribed to 
Thespis is certainly a cheat; and, in all probability, it’s taken 
from one of the spurious plays that Heraclides fathered upon 

In the next place I will shew that all the other passages 
quoted from Thespis are belonging to the same imposture. 
Zenobius informs us, that at first the choruses used to sing a 
dithyramb to the honour of Bacchus; but in time the poets left 
that off, and made the giants and centaurs the subject of thetr 
plays. Upon which the spectators mocked them, and said, 
That was nothing to Bacchus. The poets therefore sometimes 
introduced the Satyrs, that they might not seem quite to forget 
the god of the festival. To the same purpose we are told 
by Suidas,f that at first the subject of all the plays was 
Bacchus himself, with his company of Satyrs; upon which 
account those plays were called σατυρικά: but afterwards, as 
tragedies came in fashion, the poets went off to fables and 
histories ;® which gave occasion to that saying, This is nothing 
to Bacchus. And he adds, that Chameleon says the same 
thing in his book about Thespis. This Chameleon was a 
very learned man, and a scholar of Aristotle’s. And we may 
gather from the very name of this treatise of his, that 
Thespis was some way concerned in this alteration of tra- 
gedy: either he was the last man that used all satyrical 
plays, or the first man that left them off. But whether of 
the two it was, we could not determine, unless Plutarch had 
helped us out in’t: When Phrynichus and Aischylus, says he, 
turned the subject of tragedy to fables and doleful stories, the 
people said, What’s this to Bacchus?i For it’s evident, 

e Zenob. v. 40. Αἴαντας καὶ κενταύρους λέγειν [ypdpew. ed. Schot.—D.} 
ἐπεχείρουν. Perhaps the true reading is γίγαντας. 


f Suid. in Οὐδὲν πρὸς Διον. & Els μύθους καὶ ἱστορίας érpdrnoay. 
bh Χαμαιλέων ἐν τῷ περὶ Θέσπιδος. 


1 Plut. Symp. Li.c. 1. Φρυνίχον καὶ Αἰσχύλου τὴν τραγῳδίαν εἰς μύθους καὶ 
πάθη προαγόντων. 
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from this passage of Plutarch, compared with the others 
before, that the true Thespis’s plays were all satyrical ; (that 
is, the plot of them was the story of Bacchus, the chorus 
consisted of Satyrs, and the argument was merry ;) and that 
Phrynichus and Aischylus were the first introducers of the 
new and doleful tragedy. Even after the time of Thespis, 
the serious tragedy came on so slowly, that of fifty plays of 
Pratinas, who was in the next generation after Thespis, two 
and thirty are said to have been satyricalJ 
But let us apply now this observation to the fragments 

ascribed to Thespis, one of which is thus quoted by Plu- 
tarch ;* 

Ὁρᾷς ὅτι Ζεὺς τῷδε πρωτεύει θεῶν, 

Οὐ ψεῦδος οὐδὲ κόμπον, οὐ μωρὸν γέλων 

᾿Ασκῶν' τὸ δ᾽ ἡδὺ μοῦνος οὐκ ἐπίσταται. 


What differs this, says Plutarch, from that saying of Plato, 
That the Deity was situated remote from all pleasure and 
pain?! Why, truly, it differs not at all; and I think there 
needs no other proof, that it could not belong to a satyrical 
ludicrous play, such as all Thespis’s were. For surely this 
is not the language of Bacchus and his Satyrs ; nay, I might 
say it’s too high and philosophical a strain even for Thespis 
himself. But suppose the author could have reached, 80 
elevated a thought; yet he would never have put it into the 
mouth of that drunken voluptuous god, or his wanton at- 
tendants. Even Aischylus, the grave reformer of the stage, 
would rarely or never bring in his heroes talking sentences 
and philosophy, believing that to be against the genius and 
constitution of tragedy :™ much less then would Thespis have 
done so, whose tragedies were nothing but droll. *Tis in- 
credible, therefore, that this fragment should be genuine} 
and we may know at whose door to lay it, from the hint 


ὁ Suid. in Πρατ. 

k Plut. de Aud. Poét. Τὰ δὲ τοῦ Θέσπιδος ταυτί. 

1 πόῤῥω ἡδονῆς καὶ λύπης pura: τὸ θεῖον. 

™ Td γνωμολογικὸν ἀλλότριον τῆς τραγῳδίας ἡγούμενον. Vita AEsch. 
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afforded us by Plutarch, though he was not aware of.it. For 
the thought, as he has shewn us, was Plato’s; and to whom 
then should the fragment belong but to Heraclides, the 


counterfeit Thespis, who was at first a scholar of Plato’s,2 “᾿ 


and might borrow the notion from his old master ? 
Another verse is quoted by Julius Pollux® out of Thespis’s 
Pentheus ; : 


Ἔργῳ νόμιξε vevpidas ἔχειν ἐπενδύτην. 


Where for veupidas ἔχειν, we may correct it νεβρίδ᾽ ἔχειν." 
Now, the very titles of this play Πενθεὺς, and of the others 
mentioned by Suidas, 4θλα Πελίου ἢ Φόρβας, and ‘Tepets 
and ‘Hideor, do sufficiently shew that they cannot be satyrical 
plays; and consequently not Thespis’s, who made none but 
of that sort.t The learned Casaubon,? after he has taught us, 
from the ancients, that Thespis was the inventor of satyrical 
plays; Yet among the plays, says he, that are ascribed to 
Thespis, there’s not one that appears to have been satyrical. 
Πενθεὺς, indeed, seems to promise the fairest to be so; but we 
have observed that the old poets never brought the Satyrs into 
the story of Pentheus. I have willingly used the words of 
Casaubon, though I do not owe ttie observation to him, 
because his judgment must needs appear free and unbiassed, 
since he had no view nor suspicion of the consequence I 
now make from it. For the result of the whole is this; that 
there was nothing published by Thespis himself; and that 
Heraclides’s forgeries imposed upon Clemens, and Plutarch, 
and Pollux, and others. Which, by the way, would be some 


n Laert. Heracl. 

ο Poll. vii. 13. [= vii. 12. p. 717. ed. Hemst.—D.] Θέσπις ἐν τῷ Πενθεῖ. 

[* “ νεβρίδ᾽ ἔχειν is one of the few plausible alterations submitted by Dr. 
“« Edward Bernard in one of his letters to R. B., p. 186. [ed. Burn]: on which 
« R. B. observes, Idem profectd mihi in mentem venerat, meritd verd repudiavi. 
“ Quis enim sensus et sententia? p. 156.” Addenda to Porson’s Tracts, δ. by 
Kidd, p. 379.—D.] 

{t Schneider endeavours unsuccessfully to controvert this opinion: see De 
Orig. Trag. Gr. p. 58-4.—D.] 

P Casaub. de Sat. p. 157 and 30. 
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excuse for Mr. B. if his obstinate persisting in his first mis- 
take did not too widely distinguish his case from theirs. 


The next thing that I am to debate with Mr. B. is the 
age of the true Thespis. And the witness that upon all 
accounts deserves to be first heard is the author of the 
Arundel Marble; for he’s the ancientest writer now extant 
that speaks of his age; he is the most accurate in his whole 
performance, and particularly he was curious and inquisitive 
into the history of poetry and the stage, as appears from the 
numerous eras there belonging to the several poets; and, 
which is as considerable an advantage as any, we have the 
original stone still among us; so that his numbers (where 
they are still legible) are certainly genuine, and not liable, 
as written books are, to be altered and interpolated by the 
negligence or fraud of transcribers. The remaining letters 
of Thespis’s epoch are these; Ad’ οὗ Θέσπις ὁ ποιητὴς. ... 
πρῶτος ὃς καὶ édldakev .... τέθη 6. . ράγος : which imply, 
almost as manifestly as if the whole was entire, that Thespis 
FIRST invented tragedy, and the Goat was made the prize for 
it. The very year indeed when this was done cannot now 
be known from the Marble, for the numbers are worn out 
by time and weather; but we can approach as near to it as 
the present argument requires. For we are sure it must be 
some year in the interval between the preceding and follow- 
ing epochs, because the whole inscription proceeds in due 
order and succession of time. Now, the preceding epoch is, 
Cyrus’s victory over Cresus, and the taking of Sardes;4 
which, as all"the best chronologers, Scaliger, Lydiate, Peta- 
vius, &c. agree, was Olymp. tix. 1.; or, at lowest, at 
Olymp. tvii1. 2. The following is, The beginning of Darius’s 
reign,” Olymp. uxv. 1. But, if tragedy was invented by 
Thespis between the Olympiads tix. 1. and xv. 1., how 
could Phalaris have intelligence of it, who was put to death 
before, at Olymp. Lvu1. 3.? 


4 Lin. 57. ® Lin. 59. 
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_ ‘This account in the Marble establishes, and is mutually. 
established by, the testimony of Suidas, who informs us, 
that Thespis made (the first) play at Olymp. Lx1.;° which pe- 
riod falls in between the two epochs that go before and after 
Thespis. And Mr. Selden, who first published the inscrip- 
tion, and viewed and measured the stone, supplies the. num- 
bers there from this passage of Suidas; and the space, he 
says, where the letters are defaced agree|s| with that supple- 
meni. Mr. Selden has been followed by every body since; 
and Suidas’s date is confirmed by another date about Phry- 
nichus, Thespis’s scholar. For Phrynichus taught at Olymp. 
LXVII.," which is xxiv. years after Thespis, and is a com- 
petent distance of age between the scholar and the master. 
But if Mr. B. will still protest against this supplement of the 
Marble, let him do here as he did before in the epoch of 
Susarion, ¢ake fairly the middle of the account (p. 141.) 
between the two epochs before. and after it. And what will 
he get by it? The former epoch is Olymp. tix. 1.; the 
latter, Lxv. 1. The middle of these two is Olymp. Lx. 1.; 
which is Iv. years later than Suidas himself places him. 

But let us see Mr. B.’s noble attempt to invalidate this 
testimony of the Arundel Marble; for, like a young Phaéton, 
he mounts the chariot, and boldly offers to drive through the | 
loftiest region of critic; but he is tumbled down headlong in 
a most miserable manner. The thing he enterprises is this ; 
he charges the graver of the Marble with an omission of a 
whole line, or perhaps of several; for this he does not deter- 
mine (p. 168). The original paper, which the graver was to 
copy, he supposes to have been thus; 


Ad’ οὗ Θέσπις O ποιητὴς 0... νον ννν eee eee 


"Ad οὗ Φρύνιχος ὁ ὁ ποιητὴς.........ο- ANG. ccc νόον os 
ἐδίδαξεν αλ.... στιν.... τέθη 6.. pdyos..... eee eens we 


The space between Θέσπις ὁ ποιητὴς and ’Ad’ οὗ Ppvvexos, 


* Suid. in Θέσπις. ᾿Εδίδαξεν ἐπὶ rijs a καὶ & ᾿Ολυμπιάδος. 
* Spatio lacune annuente. Ὁ Suid. Φρύνιχος. 
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which is now omitted by the negligence of the graver, con- 
tained, as he imagines, the epoch belonging to Thespis, that 
is, the name and the date of his play, and of the Athenian 
archon. But, when the graver had cut the first line, as far 
as ποιητὴς, he unluckily throws his eye upon the lower line, 
and finding the word ποιητὴς there in the same situation, he 
thinks himself right, and goes on with the rest that followed t 
(p. 168); and so tacks the epoch to Thespis which really 
and in the original belonged to Phrynichus. This wonder- 
ful achievement our Examiner seems mightily pleased with 
(p. 169); he inculcates it once and twice, and applauds his 
own sagacity in it: but perhaps he will be a warning here- 
after to all young and unfledged writers, to learn to go, 
before they pretend to fly. 

The pretences for this charge upon the Marble-graver 
are so very weak and precarious, so improper and useless to 
Mr. B.’s own design, that I confess I should be wholly asto- 
nished at his management, if I was not now a little ac- 
quainted with this odd work of his (p. 68), as himself calls it. 
His first pretence is, ἐλαΐ "Ἄλκηστις, which the graver has 
made to be Thespis’s play, was the name of a play of Phryw- 
chus; but is no where reckoned among Thespis’s but here 
(p. 168). But I have already shewn,’ that "ArXxnorey was 
only a supplement of Mr. Selden’s, and a very false con- 
jecture, from the dim letters AA... STIN, which now are 
quite vanished: and that really neither “AX«nores, nor any 
other title of a play, are mentioned in the Marble. But 
suppose it was "Ἄλκηστις there; pray where is the conse 
quence that Mr. B. would infer from it? Did Thespis make 
“no tragedies but what are mentioned by Suidas? Does not 
Suidas himself expressly say, that those were the names of 
80ME Of his plays;” not ALL that he ever made? And what 
an admirable argument is it; Alcestis was a play of Phry- 
nichus’s, therefore none of Thespis’s had the same title! As 


Υ See here, p. 290. 
~ Suid. Θεσπ. Τῶν δραμάτων αὐτοῦ, Ἄθλα Πελίου, &c.; not τὰ δράματα. 
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if the same story and the same persons were not introduced 
over and over again by different hands! Among the few 
tragedies that are yet extant, we have an Ἤλεκτρα of Sopho- 
cles, and another Ἤλεκτρα too of Euripides. Nay, besides 
this very "Ἄλκηστις of Phrynichus, and another called Φοί- 
viooat, there was an "άλκηστις and Φοίνισσαι of Euripides 
too, both which are still in. being. Why then might not 
Phrynichus write one tragedy after Thespis, as well as Euri- 
pides write two after him ? 

The next pretence for accusing the Marbdle-graver of an 
omission of some lines is, because it’s a case that is known 
often to have happened in the copying of manuscripis (p. 168). 
Here’s another consequence the very twin to that which 
went before. Because omissions often happen in copying of 
MSS., therefore this 13 an omission in the epoch of Thespis. 
If this argument had any force in’t, it would equally hold 
against all the other epochs of this Marble, and against all 
Marbles and MSS. whatsoever. For what will be able to 
stand the shock, if this can be thrown down by saying, that 
omissions often happen? Mr. B., if he would make good his 
indictment against the graver, ought to prove, from the 
place itself, from the want of connexion, or some other 
defect there, that there’s just reason to suspect some lines 
have been left out. But to accuse him upon this general 
pretence, because other copiers have been negligent, has ex- 
actly as much sense and equity in it, as if Mr. B. should be 
charged with meddling in what he understands not, and ex- 
posing his ignorance, because it’s a case that is known often 
to have happened in the crude books of young writers. And 
besides this, there’s another infirmity that this argument 
labours under. For though a copier may sometimes miss a 
line or two, by taking off his eye, yet, if he have but the 
common diligence at last to compare his copy with the 
original, he discovers his own omissions, and presently recti- 
fies them; and by this means it comes to pass, that such 
deficiencies in the texts of MSS. are generally supplied and 
perfected by the same hand in the margin. Though we 
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should suppose, therefore, that the stone-cutter might care- 
lessly miss something, yet can we suppose. too that the author 
of the inscription would never read what was engraved 
there? Would a person of learning and quality, as he 
appears to have been, who had taken such accurate pains 
to deduce a whole series of chronology from before Deuca- 
lion’s deluge to his own time, and for the benefit of posterity 
to engrave it upon marble, and set it up in a conspicuous 
place as a public monument, be at last so stupidly negligent 
as not to examine the stone-cutter’s work, where the missing 
of a single letter in the numbers of any era would make the 
computation false, and spoil the author's whole design! 
What mad work would it make then, if, as Mr. B. affirms, 
whole lines were omitted by the stone-cutter, and passed 
uncorrected? Is it possible that the worthy author of the 
monument (I might say perhaps ¢he authors, for it seems to 
have been done at a public charge,) should act so inconsist- 
ently? Mr. B., if he pleases, may think. so, or affirm it 
without thinking; but:when he catches me affirming it, I'll 
give him leave to tell me again, in his well-bred. way, thei 
my head has no brains ἡη᾽ 1. 

For the epoch itself assures me, that there was no omis- 
sion here by the stone-cutter. The words. are, Ad’ οὗ 
Θέσπις ὁ ποιητὴς ...... πρῶτος ὃς καὶ ἐδίδαξεν . .. τέθη 
6..pdyos. Now, if all the words after ποιητὴς belong to 
Phrynichus, as Mr. B. says, and not to Thespis, as the 
stone-cutter says, pray what’s the meaning of ΠΡΩΤΟΣ, 
First? Thespis, I know, First invented tragedy, and that 
was worthy of being recorded here, as the invention of 
comedy was before. But what did Phrynichus First find 
out, that deserved to be named here? Why, he First drought 
in women into the subject. of his plays ;* which is a business 
of less moment than that of Aischylus, who frst added ἃ 
second actor; or of Sophocles, who added a third; yet 
neither of these two improvements are registered in the 


x Suid. Spur. 
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Marble: and why then should that of Phrynichus be men- 
tioned, when theirs are omitted? But I will not charge it 
as a fault upon Mr. B. that he neglected to gather this hint 
from the word ΠΡΩΤΟΣ ; for the common editions of the 
Marble have it not. But I’m afraid he will not easily excuse 
himeelf for not observing the next words, .. τέθη ὁ . . pdyos, 
which have been always hitherto thought to signify, that the 
Goat was made the prize of tragedy. Now, certainly the 
proper place of mentioning this prize was at the epoch of 
Thespis, the inventor of ¢ragedy; for so the prizes of 
comedy, the cask of wine and the basket of figs, are men- 
tioned in the epoch of Susarion, the inventor of comedy. 
And what a blindness was it in Mr. B. not to observe this, 
when he so boldly tells the stone-cutter and the man that 
set him on work, that they have dropped a whole line, and 
that these words belong to Phrynichus? Pray what could 
TPATOX, the coat, have to do in the epoch of Phrynichus ? 
Does Mr. B. believe that sorry prize was continued after tra- 
gedy came into reputation? Would Phrynichus, or any body 
, for him, have been at the charge of a stage, and all the orna- 
ments of a chorus and actors, for the hopes of winning a 
goat, that would hardly pay for one vizard? In the follow- 
ing epochs of Aischylus, Sophocles, Euripides, &c. there’s 
no mention of the goat; and if this epoch had belonged 
to Phrynichus, no goat had been here neither. 

But Mr. B. the rather suspects that the graver did make 
an omission, because the next era in the Marble falls as low 
as Olymp. Lxvit.3 before which time ἐξ 1s not to be doubted 
but the Alcestis of Phrynichus (that Phrynichus who was 
‘Thespis’s scholar) was acted* (p. 168). Now, with his leave, 
I shall make bold to ask him one question, in words of his 
own, Whether it was proper and prudent in him to accuse the 
stone-cutter of negligence, dy an argument that discovers a 
shameful negligence in himself? (p. 143.) For the neat era 
is not 80 low as Olymp. txvi1. As Mr. Selden has published 


[* “ added”’ in the old ed., by a misprint.—D. ] 
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it, ‘tis but Olymp. xv. 4. But, without doubt, Mr. Selden 
mistook the letters of the inscription (as the learned Dr. 
Prideaux observed before me), and for ΠῚ read .], i.e.3 
instead of 6. So that the true era that comes next after 
Thespis is Olymp. Lxv. 1.; but the era that Mr. B. speaks 
of, Olymp. Lxvi1., is the next but one after Thespis. Is not 
Mr. B. now an accurate writer, and a fit person to correct a 
stone-cutter? Or shall we blame his Assistant, zhat consulted 
books for him? (Pref.) But the Assistant may be rather 
supposed to have writ this passage right; and the mistake 
be Mr. B.’s; for that is a case known often to have happened 
in the copying of manuscripts (p. 168). 3 

But the gentleman makes amends, with telling us a piece 
of most certain news; for it is not to be doubted, he says, 
but the Alcestis of Phrynichus was acted before Olymp. 
LXVII. (p. 168.) Now, I would crave leave to inquire of 
him, how he came to hear this news? But perhaps he'll 
tell me, I may as well ask, how he came to hear his name was 
Phrynichus? Fame, that told him the one, must tell him the 
‘other too (p. 161). But, if he do not trust too much to, 
‘Fame, (which I advise him not to do, for she often changes 
‘sidez), I would then tell him a piece of news, quite contrary 
‘to his; that it is not to be doubted but Alcestis was Nort acted 
before Olymp. uxvi1. Because that Olympiad was the very 
first time that Phrynichus wrote for the stage; and he was 
‘alive, and made plays still, xxxv. years after. I will tell 
‘him too some other particulars about this Phrynichus ; but, 
‘before I do that, he’ll give me leave to expostulate a little 
about his conduct in this quarrel with the stone-cutter: the 
whole ground of which, as the case plainly appears, was this. 
Mr. B. would have Thespis placed earlier in the Marble 
than Olymp. Lxr., because Phalaris was dead before that 
‘Olympiad, and consequently could not hear of tragedy 
‘unless Thespis was earlier. Upon this he indites the stone- 
‘cutter for an idle fellow, who, after he had graved ’Ad’ οὗ 
Θέσπις ὁ ποιητὴς, skipped a whole line, and tacked the 
words which concerned Phrynichus to the name of Thespis. 
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Now, allowing that the poor stone-cutter should confess this 
and plead guilty, pray what advantage would Mr. B. and his 
Sicilian prince get by’t? For, let it be as he would have it, 
"Ad οὗ ὁ Θέσπις ὁ TomntHs....and that the line that 
should have come after was really omitted. Yet, however, 
since THEsPis is named there, there was something said 
about him in the very original which the graver should have 
copied; and though the era of it be lost, by the graver's 
negligence, yet we are sure, from the method of the whole 
inscription, that this lost era must needs be later than that 
which comes before it. But the era that comes before it, 
Cyrus's victory over Cresus, is Olymp. 1x. 1., or at soonest 
Lvui. 2. And the death of Phalaris, as Mr. B. himself 
allows through all his Examination, was at Olymp. Lv. 3. 
What is it, then, that he aims at in his charge against the 
stone-cutter? Could he carry his point against him never 
so clearly, yet his Phalaris is still in the very same condi- 
tion; for he died, we see, ΥἹ11. years, or v. at least, before 
Thespis is spoken of in the original inscription. And is not 
this a substantial piece of dudness (’tis one of his own civil 
words), to make all this bustle about omissions in the 
Marble, when, if all he asks be allowed him, he is but just 
as he was before? I am afraid his readers will be tempted 
to think, that, whether the stone-cutter was so or.no, his 
accuser has here shewed himself a very ordinary workman. 
Having thus vindicated the graver of the inscription from 
the insults of our Examiner, I shall now put in a word in 
behalf of the author of it. That excellent writer here tells 
us that the first performance of Thespis was after Olymp. 
uix. 1. For this is the plain import of his words; and those 
learned men, who have taken pains to illustrate. this chronicle 
(p. 141.), have all understood ’em so. But Mr. B. will not 
take up with this authority; for he affirms, some of Thespis’s 
plays were acted about Olymp. u111.; and if this here about 
Olymp. ux. was his, it was rather one of his last than the 
first: but his real opinion is, that it was neither his first nor 
last, but Phrynichus’s play erroneously applied to Thespis 
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(p. 168, 169). Now, in answer to this, I dare undertake, 
from the same topic that Mr. B. uses, i. e. @ campariaon of 
Thespis’s age with Phrynichus’s, to prove the very contrary; 
that this play about Olymp. ux. could not be Phrynichus’s, 
and that in all probability. twas the very first of Thespis. . | 

Suidas, to whom the whole learned world confess them- 
selves much obliged for his accounts of the age and works of 
so.many authors, tells us, Phrynichus was Thespis’s scholar;) 
and Mr. B. himself expressly affirms the same (p. 168). 
Plato names them both together, as pretenders to the inven- 
tion of tragedy; where he says, that tragedy did not begin, as 
men believe, from Thespis.nor from Phrynichus.2 And if any 
one will infer from this passage of Plato, that the two poets 
were nearer of an age than master and scholar usually are, 
he will make my argument against Phalaris so much the 
stronger; for by this means Thespis will be nearer.to Phry- 
nichus’s age, and remoter from Phalaris’s. But I am willing 
to suppose, with Mr. B., that Phrynichus was scholar to 
- Thespis: so that, if we can but fix the scholar’s age, we 
may gather from thence the age of the master. Now Phry- 
nichus made a tragedy at Athens, which he intituled Mi: 
λήτου ἅλωσις, The taking of Miletus. Callisthenes says, (they 
are the words of Strabo,) that Phrynichus the tragic poet was 
fined by the Athenians a thousand drachms for making a tra- 
gedy called The taking of Miletus by Darius.2 And Hero- 
dotus, an older author than he: When Phrynichus, says he, 
exhibited, his play, The taking of Miletus, the whole theatre 
fell into tears, and. fined the poet a thousand drachms ; and 
made an order, that nobody ever after should make’ a ‘play of 
that subject.» The same thing is reported by Plutarch,° 
Elian,’ Libanius,® Ammianus Marcellinus,‘ the Scholiast on 


Y Suid. in Φρυν. Μαθητὴς Θέσπιδος. 

z Plato in Minoe. [See note p. 285.—D. ] 

® Strabo, xiv. p. 635. Μιλήτου ἅλωσιν ὑπὸ Δαρείου. 

b Herod. vi.c. 21. ¢ Plut. Prec. Reip. gerende. 
ἃ 7B). xii. 17. ¢ Liban. tom. i. p. 506, 

¢ Amm. xxviii. 1. re, , 
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Aristophanes,§ and Joh. Tzetzes.2. But the taking of Mile- 
tus, the whole story of which is related by Herodotus, was 
either at Olymp. uxx. or Lxx1., as all chronologers are 
agreed. And, the tragedy of Phrynichus being made upon 
that subject, we are sure that he must be alive after Olymp/ 
Lxx. But there’s another tragedy of his, called Φοίνισσαι, 
which will shew him to have been still alive above xx. years 
after that Olympiad: -It is cited by the Scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes ;' and Atheneus) gives us an iambic out of it ; 


Parpotow ἀντίσπαστ᾽ ἀείδοντες μέλη. 


But the writer of the Argument οὗ ischylus’s Perse has the 
most particular account of it; Glaucus, says he, in his book 
about the subjects of AEschylus’s plays, says* his Perse weré 
borrowed from the Phoenisse of Phrynichus; the first verse 
of which Pheenisse is this; 


Tad ἐστὶ Περσῶν τῶν πάλαι βεβηκότων ; 


and an eunuch is introduced, bringing the news of Xermes’s 
defeat} and setting chairs for the ministers of state to sit 
down on. Now, it’s evident from this fragment that Phry- 
nichus was yet alive after Xerxes’s expedition, i. 6. Olymp. 
Lxxv. 1. Nay, three years after this Olympiad he made 
a tragedy at Athens, and carried the victory; Themistocles 
being at the charge of all the furniture of the scene and 
chorus,™ who in memory of it set up this inscription: @E- 
MISTOKAHS SPEAPIOS EXOPHTEI: ΦΡΥΝΙΧΟΣ 
EAIAAXKEN: AAEIMANTOS HPXEN, i.e. Themisto- 
cles, of the parish of Phreari, was at the charge; Phrynichus 
made the tragedy; and Adimantus was archon. And I am 


€ Schol. Arist. p. 364. [Schol. to ed. Bekk. p. 182.—D.] 
h Tzetz. Chil. viii. 156. [p. 278. ed. Kiess.—D.] 
i Schol. Arist. p. 318. [Schol. to ed. Bekk. p. 149.—D.] 
} Athen. p. 635. [V. 303. ed. Schw.—D.] Φρυν. ἐν bowlooaus. 
k Ἐκ τῶν Φοινισσῶν Φρυνίχου τοὺς Πέρσας παραπεκποιῆσθαι. 
1 τὴν rod Ἐέρξου ἧτταν. 
™ Plut. in Themist. Χορηγῶν τραγῳδοῖς. 
VOL. I. 2R 
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apt.to believe that Phanésse was this very. pley -whiah-. he 
made for ‘Themistocles. For. what. could be.@ more, proper 
subject’: and: compliment to Themistoeles,.than. Xerxesis 
defeat, which. he: had so great a. hand. int, Now, we,are 
sure, from. the: ame of. the archen, that this. was dene: m 
Olymp...4xxv.. 4.3 and. how. long .the:.poet survived this — 
vietory, there. is nobody now, to tellus... ude σι κα} 
'. To. compare, this. now. with, Mz. B.’s. doctrine. about. the 
ageiof Thespis and. Phrynichus: ’Zia.net.to be. dowbted,,.says 
he, but the Aleestis of Phrynichus was acted: bafore., Qlymp. 
LXVI1,.,(p..'168.). There spoke an oracle: “ts not. to: be 
daubied, beeause.we: find him still; making tragedies xxxKyI 
years .after.. Mx, B. declares Ais. opinion twice, thet. play 
acted. about. Olymp,..ux-. was not made by. Thespis, hut.dy 
Phrynichus.(p. 168, 169)... Who. will not rise-up now. te, shis 
gentleman’siopinion? That play.must needs. be Phrynichuss, 
because he .was.working for:the stage still, nay, and; carried 
the prize there, .UXtII. years after:that Olynapiad..:.This,.] 
think,,.43.,a little. Jonger than, Mr, Dryden’s. vein: - has. yet 
lasted,: which, Mr.. B..says,.is about xxxvie years (p,:,L69). 
But I can help him to another instance, that will :come up 
with :it, eyactly ta asingle year... For Sophocles® begun ‘tra- 
gedy: at the. age of xxvull., and held out. at.it. till the. age-vof 
xok7*, the interval. yxiu., If.this example. will. bring, of 
Mn. B..for saying the, play is. Phrynichus’s, against the plain 
authority of the. Marble, it is at his service.; ..but with: this 
reserve, that he shall:not abuse.me for lending it,: for I have 
had too, much of that already. a Hoe 
εἰ But, if 1 may venture.to guess any thing that Mr. Ba will 
think. or: say, I conceive that, upon better consideration, he 
wil), be. willing to, allow. Suidas’s words, that Phrynichus got 
the prize at Olymp, UXN11.,° to be meant of his finsé vietery: 
Fox so. we find in the Marble, that.the inst. victories, of 


[* But see Clinton’s Fasti Hellen. from Ly. to,cxxiv. Ol. p. 23.,and 83. 
sec. ed.—D. | ἐπρκα Gna 

» Marm, Arund. ες εν dt νετν} : 

ο Suid. in Φρυν. νίκα ἐπὶ τῆς EC’ ᾿Ολυμπιάδος. ἘΞ ἘΣ 
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Alschylus, Sophoeles, and Euripides, are the’ only ones 
revotded.P And: 1 Phrynichus began at-QOlynip. Lxvir., 
then ‘the distance between his first and his last (that.'we 
know of) will be xxxvr. years, which is the very space that 
Mr.'B: assigns ‘to Aristophanes and: Mr.. Dryden: And: it 
hits too’ with ‘what the same’ Suidas has’ delivered ‘about 
Thespis, that he exhibited a play at Olymp. ux1.2 ‘For if'we 
interpret this passage,’ like'the other: about Phrynichus, 'that 
it) was Thespis’s jirst play, then the master will: be older 
than the scholar by about xxv. years; which is ἃ compe+ 
tent: time, and, Γ᾿ believe, near upon the sare that the very 
learned person* whonr Mr. B. so much honours by lefting 
the world knew he had all hts knowledge i these matters fron 
Aim <p. 60),: (which they that know that: person's eminent 
learning will think to be no: compliment to him);“is ‘oldet 
than''Mr. B. ‘And I humbly conceive, that: all these hits 
#nd coincidences, when added to 'the express ‘authority of 
the Marble, which sets Thespis after Olymp. rrx:; will bring 
it up to the highest probability, that Thespis: ‘first introduced 
tragedy: about Olymp. Lxr.; which - is ‘xiv. ‘years after the 
tene'Phalaris wasidead: == rn ne 

‘T observe Mr. B.’s emphatical expression, che’ tet of 
Pirynichus, ‘that Phrynichus who was Thespis’s scholar (jp. 168). 
which seems to imply that he thought there were two Phry- 
nichases, both-tragic poets: and, indeed, the fambus ‘Lilits 
Gytaldus, almost as: learned a man‘ as: Mr. B.,; was of 'the 
game -opinion. ‘[t’s necessary,’ therefore,: to ‘exaniine ' this 
point, or else our argument from the date of '‘Phrynichus’s 
Pheeriésse' will: be very lame “and precarious; for it ἐπὰν be 
pretended, ‘the ‘author of ‘Phtenissie wis not that Phryntehus 
that: was’ Thespis’s scholar. - Now, with Mt. “B.'s ‘gracious 
pernitssion, (for F dare be free with ‘Gyraldus,) I ‘will endea- 
vour to shew that there was but’ οὐδ tragedian of that name. 


ΤΡ -Marm. Arund. Πρῶτον ἐνίκησε. 
4 Suid. in Θεστ. 
[* “ The worthy Dean of York”’ (Boyle’ s Exam. P. 59.), ὁ. 6. Dr. Gale.~ —D. 7 
® Gyrald. de Poétis. 
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"Tis true, there were two Phrynichuses that wrote: for the 
stage; the one a tragic, the other a comic poet; that’s a 
thing beyond question: but the point that I contend for, is, 
that there were not two Phrynichuses writers of tragédy. 

The pretence for asserting two tragic poets of that name 
is a passage of Suidas, who, after he had named. Φρύνιχος, 
ἄς. Phrynichus, the son of Polyphradmon, or Minyras, or 
Chorocies, the scholar of Thespis; and that his tragedies are 
nine, Πᾶλευρωνία,5 Avybvrrriot, &c. subjoins, under a new 
head, Φρύνιχος, δε. Phrynichus, the son of Metanthas, m 
Athenian tragedian: some of his plays are’ Avbdpopeda, ‘Hp 
γόνη, and Πυῤῥίχαι. This latter place is taken word fot 
word out of Aristophanes’s Scholiast,t¢ who adds, that the 
same man made the tragedy called The taking of Miletus. 
Now, it may seem from these two passages, that there were 
two Phrynichuses tragic poets; for the one is called the son 
of Melanthas, the other not; and the three plays ascribed to 
the latter are quite different from all the ‘nine that: were 
made by the former: But, to take off this pretence, I crave 
leave to observe, that the naming his father Melanthas is an 
argument of small force; for we see the other has three 
fathers assigned ta him, so uncertain was the tradition about 
the name.of his father: some authors therefore might relate, 
that his father was called Melanthas; and yet mean the very 
same Phrynichus. that according to.others was the son of 
Polyphradmon. : And then the second plea, that the plays 
attributed to the one are wholly different from those of the 
other, is even weaker than the former; for the whole dozen 
mentioned in Suidas might belong to the same Phrynichus. 
He says indeed, Phrynichus, Polyphradmon’s son, writ nine 
plays, because thé author he here copies from knew of no 
more. But there might be more, notwithstanding his not 
hearing of them, as we see there were really two, The taking 
of Miletus, and Phenisse, that are not mentioned here by 
Suidas. | | 

5. Suid. in Φρυν. leg. Πλευρωνίαι, ex Tzetze ad Lycophronem. 
* Σχολ. Arist. Vesp. p. 364. [Schol. to ed. Bekk. p. 182.—D.] 
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_. Having. shewn. now. what very slight ground the traditiqn 
about.two tragedian Phrynichuses is built on, I will give 
some arguments on my side, which induce me to think there 
was but one, And my first is, because. all the . authors 
named above, Herodotus, Callisthenes, . Strabo,, Plutarch, 
Ailian,. Libanius, Amm. Marcellinus, Joh.. Tzetzes,. wha 
speak. of the play called .The. taking of Miletus, style the 
author ..of it barely Φρύνιχος. ὁ rpayiKosy..Phrynichus the 
tragedian, without adding ὁ vewrepog, the younger, ag 81} οὗ 
them, .or.some at least, would and.ought to, bave done, if 
this _person had not been. the famqus .Phrynichue that was 
Thespis’s scholar. And eo, ,when;he ig, quoted .on other 
opcasions by Atheneus, Hephestion,. Isaac Tzetzes, .&c., he 
is:called in like manner, Phrynichus, the fragtc poet, without 
the least intimation. that. there was another of the, same name 
and profession. . .. ch, 

' ‘Besides this, the: very ‘Scholiast « on. 1 Aristophanea, : and 
Suidas, who are.the sole, authors produced to, shew, thera 
were two tragedians,:do in othen places plainly. declare there 
was. but. one. » There were four ΤἈγμιμοίωθθε te ali, says. the 
Scholiast;™. ous, Pe ΞΕΕΕΝ 


1. Phrynichus, the son of Potephrodeion; the tragic poet: 
“2. Phrynichius, the son et Chorocles, ' in actor’ of tra- 
gedies" ae 
3. Phrynichus, the son of Butionidee; the c comic το port. a 
4. Phrynichis, the Athenian general, who was‘ concerned 
with Astyochus, and’ engaged in a α plot against the 
_ government. 


What « can be more evident than that, according to. this cata- 
logue, there was but one of this name a tragedian ? ‘But? tis 
no wonder, if in Lexicons and Scholia compiled ous, of seve- 
ral authors there be several things inconsistent with one 


" Schol. Arist. p. 397, 130. [Schol. to ed. Bekk. p. 247, 364.—D.] “And so 
Suidas in @puy. and Λύκις. 
v See also p. 113, 358. [Schol. to ed. Bekk. p. 188, 178, ~PJ Τραγικὸς ὑπο- 
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another. So, in another place, beth the Scholiast® and 
Suidas* make this fouxth Phrynichus the general to be the 
same with the third, the comic poet: on the contrary, lian) 
makes him the same. with the first, and he adds:a ‘particular 
eacumstance, that im his-tragedy Iuppiyeas.he:so pleased the 
theatre with the: warlike songs ard. dances of his chorus, thal 
they chose him.as afit person to make a general... Arbong thé 
moderns sowae:fall:in with Ailian’s- story, and some‘ with the 
other,y but, with all deference to their jadgments, Fam per- 
suaded. both of them are false.. For Phrynichus the general 
was:: stabbed at -Athens,, Olymp.: xe1r.'2., as Thucydides 
relates: but-a more exact: account: of the eircumstances of 
his. death is t0-be met with in Lysias* and Lyeutpue? the 
orators... This being.a matter: of fact beyond alt doubt and 
controversy, l.-affirm that the date. of his: death ‘cin -neithe 
agree with the tragic nor.the.comic poet's history, ‘being too 
late for: the one, and too φασὶν ἴον the other. 15: too ‘late 
for the: twagedian, because he began to make -plays, as we 
have: seen -abeve;..at Olymp. txve.; from which time till 
Olymp.: xca1..2. there are O11. years : and even from the date 
of his Phenisee, that were acted at Olymp. txxv.'4., which 
is the last.time we hear of him, there are uxv1. years to the 
death. of Phrynichus the general.. And then it’s too early 
for the.eomedian; for we find him alive-v.-years after, con- 
tending. with his, play®icalled The Muses (quoted by Athe- 
naous,. Pollux, Suidas, ὅσο.) against Aristophanes’ 3 Frogs; at 
Qlymp., ΧΙ. 3. 5..when Callias was archon: = 7) ὁλ᾽ 

Again s Iwill: shew there was but one Phrynichus a tra- 
gedian.. Aristophanes in his Vespe says that the- old t men 
at Athens used : fosing the old songs of Phrymiohes; Qtr 

Pe Ce ee) 0 2πηῈ χα αν} as ΣΝ re sad το 

~ Schol. p. 157. [Schol. to ed. Bekk. p. 385.—D. ] 
_ * Suid. in épuv. and Παλαίσμᾳασι. _Y ABL Var. Hist. iii. 8 - 

 'Thucyd. viii. p. 617. 

* Lysias contra Agoratum, p. 136, 

b Lycurg. contra Leocratem, p. 163, 164, 


“© Argum. Ran. Arist. 
@ Arist. Vesp. p. 318. [v. 219. ed. Bekk.—D.] 
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ἘΞΌΝ μενυρέζοντες μέλη᾽ εν ΠΝ 
"Αἀρχαιομελησιδωνοφρὑνιχήρωται" Κλ. ΑΘ ΗΚ 

oni ΜΝ 

Tis a conceited word: οἵ: the poet’s making, and: σιδῶνο, 
which is one member in the composition of ‘it, relates to: the 
Pleenissa. (ὃ. e..the Sidonians), a.play οὗ Phrynichus's, as ‘the 
Scholiast well observes. -Here we:see the author of Pha 
nisse: (whom. they suppese ‘to: be the. latter :Phrynichus) is 
meant. by Aristophanes: but if I) prove. tod, ‘that: Aristo+ 
phapes. in this very place meant:.the: Phrynichus '/Fhespie’s 
scholar, ‘twill be evident that. these two Phrynichuges (whom 
they falsely, imagine) are really one. andthe same. ‘Now, 
that Aristophanes. meant the scholar of: Thespis will' appear 
fsom the very wards μέλω dpyaia, ancient. songs and tuass. 
Ancient, .because, that :Phrynichus 'was . thd: second,’ -or, ΔΒ 
some jn. Plato, thought, the first author..of tragedy: -and 
songs and. tunes, because he:was. celebrated and famous by: 
that very character, Phrynichus, says the Scholiast oni 'this 
place,® had a: maghty name for, .makmg of: songs: but ‘in: 
another place he says the same thing:of Phrynichuy the sdn’ 
of Polyphradmon, who, according to Suidas,: was ‘Thespis’s 
scholar: He was admired, says he, for the making of songs ;* 
they cry him up for the composeng of tunes; and he was before 
Zaschylus.£ And ean it be doubted, then, any longer; but 
that the same person 8 meant}. "Tis a problem’ of Aris- 
totle’s, dia ri οἱ περὶ Φρύνιχον μᾶλλον ἦσαν péerXorrocel 
Why did Phrynichua make mere songs than any tragediaw 
does now-a;qays?® And he answers it, Ἢ δεὰ. τὸ «τοχλα- 
πλάσια εἶναι TOTE τὰ μέλη ἐν ταῖς τῶν μόέτρῳν Tpayodblals; 
correct it, τὰ μέλη τῶν μέτρων ἐν ταῖς τρῳγῳδίαιςφ. Was it, 
says he, because at that time the songs (sung by the chorus) 


e Ῥ 818. [Schol: to'ed. Bekk. p.149.—D.] Av ὀνόματος ἣν καθόλου ἐπὶ 
μελοποιΐᾳ. 

f P. 897. [Schol. ibid. Ὁ. 247.—D.] ᾿Ἐθαυμάζετο ἐπὶ μελοποιΐαις. 

ε P. 166. [Schol. ibid. p. 391.—D.] ᾿Ἐπαινοῦσιν εἰς [τὴν] μελ. νσνον + ἦν͵ δὲ πρὸ 
Αἰσχύλου. ' 

b Arist. Probl. xix. 13. 
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in tragedies were many more than the verses (spoken by the 
actors)? Does not Aristotle’s very question imply that there 
was but one Phrynichus a tragedian ? 

I will add one argument more for it, and that, if I do 
not much mistake, will put an end to the controversy. For 
I will prove, that the very passage in Aristophanes, where 
the Scholiast, and Suidas from him, tell us of this (supposed 
second) Phrynichus the son of Melanthas, concerns the one 
and true Phrynichus the scholar of Thespis. The ancient 
poets, says Atheneus,! Thespis, Pratinas, Carcinus, and Phry- 
nichus, were called ὀρχηστικοὶ, dancers; because they not only 
used much dancing in the choruses of their plays, but they 
were common dancing-masters, teaching any body that had a 
mind to learn. And to the same purpose Aristotle/ tells us, 
that the first poetry of the stage was ὀρχηστικωτέρα, more 
set upon dances than that of the following ages. This being 
premised, (though I had occasion to speak of it before,) 
I shall now set down the words of the poet ;* 


‘O yap γέρων, as ἔπιε διὰ πολλοῦ χρόνου, 
Ἤκουσέ τ᾽ αὐλοῦ, περιχαρὴς τῷ πράγματι, 
Ὀρχούμενος τῆς νυκτὸς οὐδὲν παύσεται: 
Tapyai’ ἐκεῖν’ οἷς Θέσπις ἠγωνίξετο 

Καὶ τοὺς τρωγῳδούς φησιν ἀποδείξειν κρόνους 
Τὸν νοῦν, διορχησόμενος ὀλίγον ὕστερον. 


Which are spoken by a servant concerning an old fellow, his 
master, that was in a frolic of dancing: Who the Thespis 
was that is here spoken of, the Scholiast and Suidas pretend 
to tell us; for they say, “twas one Thespis a harper, not the 
tragic poet.' 'To speak freely, the place has not been under- 
stood this thousand years and more, being neither written 
nor pointed right. For what can be the meaning of κρόνους 


i Athen. i. p. 22. [= I. 81. ed. Schw.—D.] Of ἀρχαῖοι ποιηταί. 

ὁ Arist. Poét. iv. [=x. ed. Tyrw.—D] 

k Arist. Vesp. p. 364. [=v. 1476. ed. Bekk.—D.] 

1 Schol. ibid. [Schol. to ed. Bekk. Ὁ. 181.—D.] Ὁ κιθαρῳδὸς, οὐ γὰρ δὴ ὁ 
τραγικὸς. So Suidas in Θεσπ. 
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τὸν vouv? The word «pavos. alone. signifies the. whole ;. and 
τὸν νοῦν is superfluous and needlegs,.. Sq, in another place 3m 


Οὐχὶ διδάξεις τοῦτον, κῥόνος Oy. 


I humbly conceive the whole passage should be. thug read 
and distinguished ; 


Ὀρχόύμενος τῆς νυκτὸς οὐδὲν raverar 
Τἀρχαῖ (ἐκεῖν᾽, οἷς Θέσπις ἠγωνίζετο. 
Kai τοὺς rparyaidobs φησιν ἀποδείξειν κρόνσυς ᾿ 
Τοὺς νῦν, διορχησόμενος ὀλύγον ὕστερον. ᾿ 


Au night long, says he, he dances those old dances thet 
Thespis used in his choruses: and. he says he'll dance here 
upon the stage by and by, and shew the tragedians of these 
times to be a parcel of fools, he'll out-dance them.so much. 
And who can doubt now, that considers what I have newly 
quoted from Athenzus, but that Thespis ἁ ἀρχαῖος, the old 
tragic poet (who lived cxiv. years before the date af thig 
play), 6 ὀρχηστικὸς, the common dancing-master at Athens, 
is meant here. by Aristophanes? “So that the Scholiast and 
Suidas may take their harper again for their own diversion ; 
for it was a common practice among those grammarians, 
when they happened to be at a loss, to invent a story for the 
purpose. But to go on with Aristophanes: the old fellow 
begins to dance, and as he dances, he says ;* 


Κλῇθρα χαλάσθω τάδε" was yap δὴ. . ἜΣ 
Σχήματος ἀρχὴ ον το 
(O4.. Μᾶλλον δό γ᾽ ἴσως μανίας. ἀρχῇ. 

ITNeupay Auyicavres ὑπαὶ ῥώμης. 


So the interlocution is to be placed here, which i is fablty n 
all the editions. Make room there, says he, for I’m se 
ning a dance that’s enough to strain a man’s side with' the 
violent motion. After a line or two, he adds; 


™ Arist. Nub. p. 107. [v. 919. ed. Bekk.—D.] 

[* Vesp. v. 1484. ed. Bekk., where in the first line καὶ δὴ yap, and in the last 
ὑπὸ pouns.—D. } , 
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Πτήσσει Φρύνιχος, ὥσπερ" ἀλέκτωρ, 
(Ot. Τάχα βαλλήσεις) 


Σ κέλος οὐράνιόν η᾽ ἐκλακτίξων. 


Thus the words are to be pointed, which have hitherto been 
falsely distinguished. But there’s an error here of a worse 
sort, which has possessed the copies of this play ever since 
Adrian’s time, and perhaps before. Πτήσσω signifies to 
crouch and sneak away for fear, as poultry do at the sight of 
the kite, or a cock when he is beaten at fighting. The Scho- 
liast® and Alian® tellf us, that πτήσσει Bpvveyos, ὥσπερ 
ἀλέκτωρ, Phrynichus sneaks like a cock, became a proverb 
upon those that came off badly in any affair; because .Phry- 
nichus, the tragedian came off sneakingly when he was fined 
1000 drachms for his play, Μιλήτου ἅλωσις. Now, with 
due reverence to antiquity, I crave leave to suspect that this 
is a proverb coined on purpose, because the commentators 
were puzzled here. For, in the first place, to sneak away 
like a cock, seems to be a very improper similitude; for a 
cock is one of the most bold and martial of birds. I know 
there’s an expression like this, of some nameless poet’s; 


Ἔπτηξ᾽, ἀλέκτωρ δοῦλον ὡς κλίνας πτερόν, 


He sneaked like a cock, that hangs down his wings 
when he’s beaten.? 


But this case is widely different; for the comparison here is 
very elegant and natural, because the circumstance of being 
beaten is added to it: but to say it in general of a cock, as if 
the whole species were naturally timid, is unwarrantable 
and absurd. As in another instance; he stares like a man 
Srightened out of his wits, is an expression proper enough: 
but we cannot say in general, he stares like a man. I shall 


[* All eds. of Aristoph. ὥς ris.—D.] 

" Schol. ibid. [Schol. to ed. Bekk. p. 182.—D.] 

° lian. Var. Hist. xiii. 17. Ἐπὶ τῶν κακόν τι πασχόντων. [Eds. κακῶς.---Ὁ.} 
[t Old ed. “ tells.”—D.] P Plut. in Alcib., 
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hardly believe, therefore, that Aristophanes, the most inge- 
nious man of an age that was fertile of great ‘wits, would let 
such an expression pass him, he sneaks like a cock. But, in 
the next place, the absurdity of it is doubled and tripled by 
the sentence that it’s joined with: Phrynichus, says he, kick- 
ing his legs up to the very heavens in his dances, crouches and 
sneaks like a cock. This is no better than downright non- 
sense; though, to say something in excuse for the ‘intet- 
preters, they did not join ἐκλακτίζων with Φρύνιχος, as I 
do, but with the word that follows in the next'verse. But, 
if the reader pleases to consult the passage in the poet, ‘he 
will be convinced that the construction can be no other than 
what I have made it. Ἐκλακτισμὸς, says Hesychius, σχῆμα 
χορικὸν, ὀρχήσεως σύντονον, (correct it, σχῆμά χορὶκῆς ὁρ- 
χἥσεως, δύντονον,") was a sort of dance lofty and vehement, 
used by the choruses. And Julius Pollux, Ta ἐκλακτίσματα, 
γυναικῶν hy ὀρχήματα" ἔδει yap ὑπὲρ τὸν ὦμον éxraxtical 5 
the ἐκλακτίσματα, says he, were the dances of women; for 
they were to kick their heels higher than their shoulders.® 
But I conceive here’s a palpable fault in this passage of 
Pollux; for certainly this kind of dance would be vety 
unseemly and immodest in women. And the particle γὰρ, 
for, does further shew the reading to be faulty. For how 

can the throwing up the heels as high as the- head in 
dancing, be assigned as a reason why the dance must belong 
to women? It would rather prove it belonged to men, 
because it required great strength and agility. But ‘the 
error will be removed, if instead of γυναικών we correct ‘it 
γυμνικῶν. The dance, says he, was proper to the γυμνιχοὶ, 

exercisers; for the legs were to be thrown up very high, and 
consequently it required feaching and practice. Well, it’s 
evident now, how every way absurd arid improper the’ ‘pret 
sent passage of Aristophanes is. ‘If I may hive leave’ to 
offer at the emendation of so inveterate an error, I would 
read the place thus; 


4 So Pollux, iv. 14. τὸ σχίσταν anew; σ σχῆμα ὀρχήσεως rsp 
τ Pollux, ibid. 
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TTAHZZEI* Φρύνιχος, ὥσπερ ἀλέκτωρ 
(Οἱ, Τάχα βαλλήσεις) 
Σκέλος οὐράνιόν γ᾽ ἐκλακτίζων. 


i. 6. Phrynichus strikes like a cock, throwing up his heels 
very lofty. This is spoken by the old fellow while he’s 
cutting his capers; and in one of his frisks he offers to 
strike the servant that stood by with his foot as it was aloft. 
Upon which the servant says, Taya βαλλήσεις, You'll hit 
me.by and by with.your capering and kicking. Πλήσσω 
is the proper term for a cock when he strikes as, he’s fight- 
ing; .as πλῆκτρον is his spur that he strikes with. The 
meaning of the passage js this; that in his dances he 
leaped up and vaulted like Phrynichus, who was celebrated 
for those performances: as it further appears from what 
follows a little after ; 


Kal τὸ Φρυνίχειον ᾿ 
ΝΙΝ Ἑ κλακτισάτω τις ὅπως 
᾿ Ἄδοντες ἄνω σκέλος 
Ὥζωσιν οἱ θεαταί.5 


Which ought to be thus corrected and distinguished ; 


Kai, τὸ Φρυνίχειον, 
͵᾿Ἐκλακτισάτω τις" ὅπως 
Tdavres ἄνω σκέλος, 
ὭὨξζωσιν οἱ θεαταί. 


i.e. And, in Phrynichus’s way, frisk and caper; so as the 
spectators, seeing your legs aloft, may cry out with admi- 
ration. Now, to draw our inference from these several 
passages, it appears, I suppose, sufficiently, that the Phry- 


[* “ Quam emendationem [πλήσσει] certissimam judicans Porsonus, hunc 
“4 locum citabat ut exemplum mendi inveterati; siquidem jam liani tempore 
“ irrepserat πτήσσει.᾽ PoRSONI Note in Aristoph., ed. Dobree, Ὁ. 146.—Beke 
ker, however, follows the old reading; and what may be advanced in defence of 
it, will be found in the notes to his ed. of Aristoph.—D.] - 

> Arist. p. 365. [v. 1524. ed. Bekk.—D.] : 
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nichus here spoken of by Aristophanes was, as well as the 
Thespis, famous for his dancing, and consequently, by the 
authority of Athenzeus quoted above, he must be. ὁ ἀρχαῖος 
Φρύνιχος, the ancient Phrynichus, 6 ὀρχηστικὸς, the master 
of dancing.t Upon the whole matter, then, there was but 
one tragedian Phrynichus, the scholar of Thespis; and if so, 
we have fully proved already, from the dates of his plays, 
that his master Thespis ought not to be placed earlier than 
about Olymp. txt. 

But I have one short argument more, independent of 8] 
those béfore, which will evidently prove that Thespis was 
younger than Phalaris. For, to take the earliest account of 
Thespis, which Mr. Boyle contends for, he was contemporary 
with Pisistratus. But Pisistratus’s eldest son Hippias' was 
alive at Olymp. υχχι. 2.;" and after that was at the battle 
at Marathon, Olymp. Lxx11. 2., where he was slain; according 
to Cicero,” Justin, and Tertullian ;* but, if Suidas say true 
(out of ASlian’s book De Providentid, as one may guess by 
the style and matter), he survived that fight,y and died at 
Lemnos of a lingering distemper: and this latter account 
seems to be confirmed by Thucydides and Herodotus; for 
the one says, he was with the Medes at Marathon,? withaut 
saying he was killed there; and the other not obscurely 
intimates that he was not killed; for he says, his tooth, that 
dropped out of his head upon the Attic ground, was the only 
part of his body that had a share in that soil.2 There are 
only two generations, then, from Thespis’s time to the battle 
of Marathon: but there are four from Phalaris’s; for The- 
ron, the fourth from that Telemachus that deposed Pha- 


t We have part of an epigram made by Phrynichus himsélf (Plut. Sympos 
viii. Queest. 9.) in commendation of his own dancing : 
Σχήματα δ᾽ ὄρχησις τόσα μοι πόρεν, ὅσσ᾽ ἐνὶ πόντῳ 
Κύματα ποιεῖται χείματι νὺξ ὁλοή. 


π- Marm. Arund. VY Cic. ad Att. ix. 10. 
w Just. ii. 9. . x Tert. adv. Gentes. 
Υ Suid. in Ἱππίας. * Thuc. vi. p. 452, 


@ Herod. vi. 106. 
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laris,» got the government of Agrigentum Olymp. Lxxu111. 1. 
but three years only after that battle; and he was then at least 
about xx. years old, as appears from the ages of his son and 
daughter. I'll give a table of both the lines of succession ; 


1. Telemachus. Phalaris. 
2. Emmenides. 
Thespis. 1. Pisistratus. 3. Ainesidamus. 
2. Hippias, Ol. uxx11.2. 4. Theron, Ol. Lxxtt. 2. 


"Tis true, Hippias was an old man at that time; though it ap- 
pears, by the post and business that Herodotus assigns him, 
that he was not so very old as some make him. But, how- 
ever, let him be as old, if they please, as Theron’s father; 
yet still the case is very apparent, that Thespis is one whole 
generation younger than Phalaris. 


It may now be a fit season to visit the learned Examiner, 
and to see with what vigour and address he repels all these 
arguments, that have settled the time of Thespis about 
Olymp. Lx1. His authorities are Diogenes Laértius and Plu- 
tarch (p. 166.), who shall now be examined. The point 
which Mr. B. endeavours to prove is this; that Thespis 
acted plays in Solon’s time, and consequently before the 
death of Phalaris. Now, the words of Laértius, which are 
all, he says, that any ways relate to this affair, are exactly 
these. Solon, says he, hindered Thespis from acting of tra- 
gedies, belseving those false representations to be of na use. 
Hence the Examiner infers that Thespis acted his plays in 
the days of Solon; so that his argument lies thus: He was 
hindered-fram acting tragedies; ergo, he acted tragedies ; 4. 6. 
he acted them, because he did not act.them. . Is not this 
now a syllogism worthy of the. acute Mr. B. and his new 
System οὗ Logic?-- And is it not a much, better. argument, if 
you turn its face the quite contrary way? For if Solon, 


> See above, p. 103, 104, 105. ᾿ 
¢ Laért. Solone. Θέσπιν ἐκώλυσε τραγῳδίας ἄγειν τ τε καὶ διδάσκειν, ὡς ἀνω- 
Peay τὴν ψευδολογίαν. 
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when Thespis, as we may suppose, made application to him 
for his leave to act tragedies, would not suffer him to do it; 
is it not reasonable to infer that Thespis acted none, till 
after Solon’s death? which is the very account that I have 
established by so many arguments. 

But, are not the words of Plutarch more clear and ex- 
press in the Examiner’s behalf? ’Tis true: for this author 
relates particularly, that Solon saw one of Thespis’s plays, 
and then, disliking the way of it, he forbad him to act any 
more.t But-what then? how does it appear that this was 
done before Phalaris’s death? If I should allow this story 
in Plutareh to be true, yet Mr. B. will find it a difficult 
thing to extort from it what he aims at. Why, yes, he says, 
Solon was archon Olymp. xuvi. 3., which is xLiv.. years 
before Phalaris was killed (p. 166). Here Mr, B. supposes 
that this business with Thespis happened in the year of 
Solon’s archonship; which is directly to oppose his own 
author Plutarch, who relates at large, how Solon; after he 
was archon, travelled abroad x. years; and after his return 
(how long after we cannot tell), this thing passed between 
him and Thespis. But Eusebius, says Mr. B., places the rise 
of tragedy Olymp. xui1. 2.,* a@ little after Solos archonship 
(p. 166). Will Mr. B. here stand to this, against.the plain 
words of Plutarch? Mr. B. either does or may know, that 
Eusebius’s histories are so shuffled and interpolated, and so 
disjointed from his tables, that no wise chronologer dares 
depend on them in a point of any niceness,.without con- 
current authority. But, says he, fake the lowest account 
that can be, that Solon saw Thespis’s plays at the latter end 
of his life; Solon died at the end of the ut11.,° or the begin- 
ning of the u1vth Olympiad, i. 6. x1v. years before Phalares 
died (p. 167). Now, here’s a double misrepresentation of 
the author he pretends to quote. For there’s nothing in 


ἃ Plut. Solone. 

[* ““ Eusebius’s Chronicon .... placing the rise of tragedy at the 47th Olym- 
“‘ piad.” Boyle’s Exam. p. 166. of the first three eds. — Concerning Solon, see 
Clinton’s Fasti Hellen. from Ly. to cxxiv. Ol. (Appen.) p. 298, &c. sec. ed.—D.]. 

ε Plut. Solone. 
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Plutarch about Olymp. Liu. or tiv. He only tells us, that 
one Phanias said, Solon died when Hegestratus was archon, 
who succeeded Comias, in whose year Pisistratus usurped 
the government. But we know the date of Pisistratus’s 
usurpation is Olymp. tiv. 4., Comias being then archon! 
So that Solon, according to Phanias’s doctrine, died at 
Olymp. tv. 1., which is rv. years later than Mr. B. makes 
him say. But, to pardon him this fault, which in him shall 
pass for a small one, yet the next will bear harder upon 
him; for he brings in this date of Solon’s death out of 
Phanias, as if it was a point uncontroverted, and allowed by 
Plutarch himself. Whereas* Plutarch barely mentions it, 
without the least token of approbation, and places before it 
a quite different account from Heraclides (an author as old 
as Phanias, and much more considerable), that Solon lived 
ΣΥΧΝΟΝ XPONON, a tone TIME after Pisistratus’s 
usurpation. Nay, there’s some ground for conjecture that 
Plutarch disbelieved Phanias; for he espouses that common 
story about Solon’s conversation with Croesus,’ who came 
not to the crown till Olymp. Lv. 3., which is two years after 
Solon’s death, according to Phanias ; and yet Solon did not 
see Croesus at his first accession to the throne, but after he 
had conquered xrv. nations in Asia, as Herodotus tells it. 
So that, for any thing that Mr. B. has proved, Solon might 
possibly have this controversy with Thespis after the death 
of the Sicilian prince. But what if it was before his death? 
Must the fame of this new diversion called tragedy, which 
was then a dishonourable thing, and quashed by the magis- 
trate, needs fly as far as Sicily, to the prince’s court? As if 
a new show could not be produced at a Bartholomew fair, 
but the foreign princes must all hear of it. 

But I must frankly observe, on Mr. B.’s side (what he 
forgot to do for himself), that, as Plutarch tells this story of 
Thespis, it must have happened a little before Pisistratus’s 
tyranny. For he presently subjoins, that when Pisistratus 


f Marm. Arund. K... ΟΥ̓ APXONTOS. | 
[* Old ed. “ Whenas.”—D.] € Plut. Solone. 
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had wounded himself, and, pretending that he was set upon’ 
by enemies, desired to have a guard; You do not act, says 
Solon to him, the part of Ulysses well; for he wounded him- 
self to deceive his enemies, but you ta deceive your own coun-. 
trymen. Laértius tells it a little plainer; that when Pisis-= 
tratus had wounded himself, Solon said, Ay, this comes of 
Thespis’s acting and personating in his tragedies.» -Take 
both these passages together, and it must be allowed, that, 
as far as Plutarch’s credit goes, it appears that Thespis did 
act some of his plays before Olymp. Liv. 4. But we have 
seen above, that the Arundel Marble and Suidas set the date 
of his first essay about Olymp. tx1. And the age of Phry- 
nichus his scholar strongly favours their side; for, by their 
reckoning he began his plays about xxv. years after his 
master; but by Plutarch’s, above Lt. And whose authotity 
now shall we follow? Though there’s odds enough against 
Plutarch, from the antiquity of the author of the Marble, 
who was above 300 years older than he, and from his parti- 
cular diligence and exactness about the history of the stage; 
yet [11 make bold to add another reason or two, why I can- 
not here follow him. For he himself tells me, in another 
place, that the first that brought μύθους καὶ πάθη, the 
stories and the calamities of heroes, upon the stage were 
Phrynichus and AEschylus:' so that before them all tragedy 
was satyrical, and the subject of it was nothing else but 
Bacchus and his Satyrs. But if this affair about Thespis, 
and Solon, and Pisistratus, be true, then Thespis must have 
represented Ulysses and other heroes in his plays; for it’s 
intimated that Thespis’s acting. gave the hint to Pisistratus 
to wound himself, as Ulysses did. So that this latter pas- 
sage of Plutarch is a refutation of his former. The ‘case 
seems to me to be this. Somebody had invented and published 
this about Solon, as a thing very agreeable to the character 
of a wise lawgiver; and Plutarch, who would never balk a 


h Laért. Solone. Ἐκεῖθεν ταῦτα φῦναι. 
1 Plut. Symp. I. Quest. i. 
VOL. I. 27 
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good story, though it did not exactly hit with chronology, 
thought it a fault to omit it in his history of Solon’s Life. 
We have another instance of this in the very same treatise ; 
for he tells at large the conversation that Solon had with 
Croesus 9 though he prefaces it with this, that some would 
shew, by chronological arguments, that it must needs be « 
fiction. Nay, he is so far transported in behalf of his story, 
that he accuses the whole system of chronology, as a laby- 
rinth of endless uncertainty.© And yet he himself upon 
other occasions can make use of chronological arguments, 
when he thinks they conduce to his design. As in the Life 
of Themistocles, he falls foul upon Stesimbrotus (an author, 
as he himself owns,' contemporary with Pericles and Cimon} 
who, as Atheneus says,™ had seen Pericles, and might pos- 
sibly see Themistocles too), for affirming that Themistocles 
conversed with Anaxagoras ‘and Melissus, the philosophers: 
wherein he did not consider chronology, says Plutarch ; for 
Anaxagoras was an acquaintance of Pericles, who was much 
younger than Themistocles ; and Melissus was general against 
Pericles in the Samian war. Here, we see, this great man 
could believe that an argument drawn from time is of con- 
siderable force; and yet, with humble submission, chrono- 
logy seems to be revenged on him in this place for the 
slight he put upon’t in the other. For Pericles was not 
80 remote from Themistocles’s time, but that one and the 
same person might be acquainted with them both, and even 
they themselves be acquainted with one another; the one 
being made general within xvi. years after the other's 
banishment.° And first for Anaxagoras: he might very 
well be personally known to Themistocles ; for he was born 
at Olymp. Lxx. I., as Apollodorus and Demetrius Phalerens, 
two excellent writers, testify ;? and began to teach philo- 


ὁ Plut. in Solone. 

k Id. Χρονικοῖς τισι λεγομένοις κανόσιν, &c. 

! Plut. in Cimone. m Athen. p. 589. [=V. 18]. ed. Schw.—D.] 
" Plut. in Themist. Οὐκ εὖ τῶν χρόνων ἁπτόμενος. 

9 Diod. p. 41 and 47. P Laért. in Anaxag. 
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sophy in Athens at.xx. years of age, Olymp.. Lxxv..1., when, 
Callias was archon;.the very year of Xerxes’s Expedition, 
when Themistocles acquired such glory; and 1x. years be- 
fore. he was. banished. The same authors inform us, that 
Anaxagoras continued xxx. years teaching at Athens; sa 
that he had 1x. entire years to cultivate a friendship with 
Themistocles. And in the second place, what hinders. but 
that Melissus too might. be Themistocles’s friend, and -yet 
be the Samian general in the war against Pericles, which 
was at Olymp. Lxxxiv. 4,74 For, suppose him to have 
been of the same age with Anaxagoras, he might then, as 
we have seen already, have been acquainted. with Themis- 
tocles: nay, suppose him, if you please, x. years older,.and 
yet he would be but Lxx. years old when he was: general.to 
the Samians. And what is there extraordinary in. that. 
Anaxagoras himself survived that war x111. years :* and .we 
have had in our own time more generals than one that were 
LXXxX. years of age. αὶ 
But Mr. Β. will prove, that I myself ἃ allow Plutarch’s 

account of Thespis, and am obliged to defend it, as much as 
he is (p. 166, 170.) : because I owned, in. another place,. that 
he was contemporary with Solon.* The. reader shali judge 
between us, when 1 have told him the .case. Johannes 
Malalas and another writer relate, that, soon after the siege 
of Troy, in Orestes’s time, one Themis or Theomis (ὁ. e..as I 
corrected it, Thespis) first invented tragedies: in opposition 
to which, I affirmed that the true Thespis lived. in Solon’s 
time, long enough after the taking of Troy. Now certainly 
there was no need of exactness here, where the distance. of 
the two ages spoken of was so many whole centuries.: 1 
had. no need to determine Thespis’s.age to a particular. year, 
but to say he lived in the time of Solon; as without ques- 
tion he did, and may be supposed about xx. years old before 


4 Thucyd., Diod., Suid. v. MéArros, who. confounds Melissus with Melitus 
the orator. . oo 

τ Laért. ibid. , 

* Dissert. ad Mal. p, 46, [ed. 1691. —D.] ‘Soloni sequalis ΓΝ 
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Solon died, if he made tragedies at Olymp. uxt. Mr. B. is 
pleased to call that Dissertation my soft Epistle to Dr. Mill 
(p. 166.) ; which is ironically said for hard: and indeed, to 
confess the truth, it is too hard for him to bite at, as appears 
by his most miserable stuff about Anapestic verses.® 

And so much for the age of Thespis. I shall now con- 
sider the opinion of those that make tragedy to be older 
than he. And what has the learned Examiner produced to 
maintain this assertion? Nothing but two common and 
obvious passages of Plato and Laértius (p. 170, 171, 172.), 
which every second-hand writer quotes that speaks but of 
the age of tragedy: one of which passages tells us, thai 
tragedy did not commence with Thespis nor Phrynichus, but 
was very old at Athens :* the other, that of old in tragedy 
the chorus alone performed the whole drama; afterwards 
Thespis introduced one actor.’ This is all he brings, except 
a hint out of Aristotle (p. 172.), who, affirming that Auschy- 
lus invented the second actor, implies, he says, that Thespis 
found out the first. Now, for two of his authorities, Laér- 
tius and Aristotle, these words of theirs do not prove that 
tragedy is older than Thespis. For Thespis might be the 
first introducer of one actor, and yet be the inventor too of 
that sort of tragedy that was performed by the chorus 
alone.* At first, his plays might be but rude and imper- 


* See above, p. 191, &c. ἃ Plato in Min. Πάνυ παλαιόν. 

v Laért. in Plat. 

[* “ Ac prima tragoedia forma, teste Aristotele ὃ 15, ea fuit, quee ab iis, qui 
“ dithyrambum canebant, nata erat. Falluntur verd Bentleius in Diss. Phal. 
“* p. 154. [ed. Lennep. 4to. = p. 324. of the present ed.] et Tyrwhittus, p. 131. 
“ tragcediam antiquitis solo choro constitisse existimantes. Ac Tyrwhittus vix 
aliud inter tragicum et dithyrambicum chorum discrimen fuisse putat, quam 
‘* quod dithyrambico premium bos, tragico hircus daretur. Bentleius autem 
“ Diogenis Laértii auctoritate utitur 111, 56. Etiam Athenzus, p. 630. C., tra- 
““ gicam et satyricam poésin antiquitis ἃ solis choris constitisse tradit. At Dio- 
“‘ genes non de hymnis a choro cani solitis intelligi debet, sed de conatibus 
“ extemporalibus, quos nondum institutis actoribus chorus ipse fundebat, prout 
‘* culque eorum, ὁ quibus constabat, in mentem veniret. Id clare intelligitur é 
‘* Diogenis verbis: ὥσπερ δὲ τὸ παλαιὸν ἐν τῇ τραγῳδίᾳ πρότερον μὲν μόνος ὃ χορὸς 
“ διεδραμάτιζεν, ὕστερον δὲ Θέσπις ἕνα ὑποκριτὴν ἐξεῦρεν ὑπὲρ τοῦ διαναπαύεσθαι 
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fect, some songs only and dances by the chorus and the 
hemichoria, ὁ. 6. the two halves of the chorus, answering 
to each other: afterwards, by long use and experience, 
perhaps of xx. or xxx. or xL. years, he might improve upon 
his own invention, and introduce one actor, to discourse 
while the chorus took breath. What inconsistency is there 
in this? /Eschylus, we see, is generally reported as the 
inventor of the second actor: and yet several believed that 
afterwards he invented too the third actor; for, in the 
making of txxv. plays he had time enough to improve 
further upon his first model. Where, then, is Mr. B.’s 
consequence that he would draw from Laértius and Aris- 
totle? But he has Plato yet in reserve, who affirms, that 
tragedy was in use at Athens long before Thespis’s time. I 
have already observed, in answer to this,* that Plato himself 
relates it as a paradox; and nobody that came after him 
would second him in’t. He might be excused, indeed, by 
this distinction, that he meant αὐτοσχεδιάσματα, the extem- 
poral songs in praise of Bacchus, which were really older 
than Thespis, and gave the first rise to tragedy; were it not 
that he affirms there, that Minos the king of Crete was in- 
troduced in those old tragedies before Thespis’s time.* 
Which by no means may be allowed; for the old tragedy 
was all σατυρικὴ καὶ ὀρχηστικὴ, dancing and singing, and 
had no serious and doleful argument, as Minos must be, but 
all jollity and mirth. 

Mr. B. here takes his usual freedom of giving my cha- 
racter; he believes, he says, Laértius’s works are better known 
to me than Plato’s (p. 171). What authors he believes I am 
best acquainted with, is to me wholly indifferent; but, since 
he seems curious about my acquaintance with books, I ’ll 
tell him privately in his ear, that the last acquaintance I made 


‘6 dy χορόν. Iilustrat hic locus Athenzi locum.” HERMANNI Com. ad Arist. 
Poét. p. 107., where the reader will find other curious remarks on the μεταβολαὶ 
of tragedy. See also SCHNEIDER de Orig. Trag. Gr. p. 10. et sq.—D. ] 

~ Vita Esch. Τὸν τρίτον ὑποκριτὴν αὐτὸς ἐξεῦρε. 

[5 See p. 28ὅ. and note.—D.] x Plat. in Minoe. 
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of this sort was with the worst author I ever yet met with 
But surely one would think, now, that the Examiner himself 
was very well. versed in Plato, since he’s so pert upon me, 
and bekeves that I am not. Now, the reader shall see pre- 
sently, and by this very passage οἵ Plato, whether Mr. B. 
knows that author, or rather casts his eye upon him (p. 160.), 
as he did on Seneca and the Greek tragedians. The inter- 
locutors in this dialogue are Socrates and one Minos an 
Athenian, his acquaintance; and the subject of half their 
discourse. is, to vindicate Minos, the ancient king of Crete, 
from the character of cruelty and injustice, which the tragic 
poets by their plays had fastened upon him. Now, our 
Examiner, with his wonderful diligence and sense, believes 
the person that talks there with Socrates to be Minos the 
old king of Crete, who lived above pccc. years before him. 
Minos, says he, asks Socrates, how men come to have such 
an opinion of HI8 severity ? (Edit. 3. last leaf), 2. 6. of Minos’s 
own, that speaks, as plainly appears there from Mr. B.’s 
context. Is not this gentleman, now, very well qualified to 
pass censures upon writers? that can make Plato’s dis- 
courses to be like Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead! Nay, 
that can put the dead and the live together in dialogue, and 
be almost like Mezentius (the Phalaris of his age, and there- 
fore worthy of Mr. B.’s respect), who 


Mortua quinetiam jungebat corpora vivis !* 


If he had read that short treatise of Plato’s without being 
Sast asleep (p. 137.), he might see some of those numerous 
places which will tell him that Minos, the interlocutor there; 
was not Minos of Crete. - Dost thou know, says Socrates to 
him, which of the Cretan kings were good men, as. Manos and 
Rhadamanthys, the sons of Jove and Europa? Rhadaman- 
thys, replies the other, was a good man, they say; but Menos 
was cruel, severe, and unjust. Have a care, says Socrates 
again to him, ¢his borders upon blasphemy and προς But 


[* Virg. En, Viil. 485. —D.] 
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Pil set you right in your opinion of Minos, lest you, who are 
aman, the son of a man, should* offend against a hero, the 
son of Jove. If these places be not sufficient to make the 
Examiner sensible of his blunder, I’ll give him several others 
when he and I next talk together. . And 1 1 tell him this 
' further, beforehand, that, in my opinion, Plato himself 
published this dialogue without naming the interlocutor; tt 
was only Σωκράτης καὶ ὁ δεῖνα, Socrates and somebody. 
Afterwards, Minos was made the name of that unknowh 
person, from Mivas, the title of the dialogue. But I hardly 
think that he that first did it, ever imagined such an ingeni+ 
ous author as Mr. B. could have been caught in so sorry 
a trap. | os 

To convince us that tragedy was older than Thespis; 
Mr. B. assures us, that Plutarch, in the Life of Theseus; 
EXPRESSLY fells us, that the acting of tragedies was one part 
of the funeral solemnities which the Athenians performed at 
the tomb of Theseus (p. 176). But he has been told already 
by another that there’s no such thing in Plutarch’s Life of 
Theseus ; or if there was, yet tragedy would not on that account 
be older than Thespis, for Theseus had no tomb at Athens before 
the days of Thespis.* Mr. B. has pleaded guilty to this, 
and confessed (p. ult. 3d Edit.) that he took it at second-hand 
from Jul. Scaliger, who says, Tragaediam esse rem antiquam 
constat ex historid; ad Theset namque sepulchrum certdsse 
tragicos legimus.* 11 tell him too of another that took it at 
the same hand, the learned Ger. Vossius; Aiunt quidam, 
says he, These ad sepulchrum certdsse tragicos, atque eam 
Suisse tragediarum vetustissimam.” Well; 1 will not impute 
this to Mr. B. as a fault, since Scaliger and Vossius have 
erred before him; Ill only observe the difference between 
those great men and the greater Mr. B. They cite no 
authority for what they say, because they said it only at 
second-hand; Mr. B., who took it at trust from them, 

[5 Old ed. “ shouldst."—D.] - ᾿ 


2 View of Dissert. p. 72. [See note p. 264.—D. ] 
5. Scal. de Poét. i. 5. > Voss. Poét. ii. 12. 
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believing that they had it out of Plutarch’s Life of ‘Theseus, 
cites him for it at α venture in his margin, and in the text 
says he expressly tells us s0. What poor and cowardly spirits 
were they, in comparison of Mr. B.! They wanted the 
manly and generous courage to quote authors they had never 
read, with an air of assurance. *Tis a great blot upon their 
memories; but, however, we'll let it pass; and examine a 
little into the story of Theseus’s tomb, because such great 
men have been mistaken in’t. For, were it true that tra- 
gedies had been acted at Theseus’s tomb, (which is not so,) 
yet those tragedies would be so far from being the first, 
that they came Lx. years after Thespis had exhibited his, 
Theseus died in banishment, being murdered and privately 
buried in the isle of Scyros; and, about pcco. years after- 
wards, the oracle enjoined the Athenians to take up his 
bones, and carry them to Athens; which was accordingly 
done by Cimon, Olymp. uxxvit. 4. Μετὰ τὰ Μηδικὰ, 
says Plutarch, Φαίδωνος ἄρχοντος, after the Medes’ invasion, 
when Phedon was archon, the oracle bid the Athenians fetch 
home the bones of Theseus, and tt was done by Cimon‘. If 
the reading be not corrupted, this oracle: was:given Olymp. 
Lxxvi. 1., for then Pheedon was archon; and at this rate it 
will be seven years before the oracle was obeyed. But I 
rather believe, that for: Μηδικὰ Φαίδωνος, we ought to cor- 
rect it Μηδικὰ Adevlwvos,* when. Aphepsion was archon, 
A was lost in Adewiwvos, because Μηδικὰ ends with. that 
letter; and ae and e are commonly put. one for the other, 
being anciently pronounced both alike. Now, Adevr/oy was 
archon Olymp. Lxxvii. 4.,° which was the very year that 


ἀ Plut. in Theseo. 

[* “ There is no need of altering the text. ‘The island was actually οἰ con- 
“ quered in the year of Phedon. This we know from Thucydides, i. 98.’ aiid 
“4 Diodorus, xi. 41, 48. combined. Plutarch named the archon Phadon ‘with 
“ reference to the conquest of the island; and then, by a negligence not unusual 
‘‘ in him, connected the oracle with that fact, as a contemporary transaction, 
“ although in truth the oracle was not procured till six or seven years after- 
“ wards.” CLINToN’s Fasti Hellen. from iv. to cxxiv. Ol. p. 84. sec. ed.—D.] 

e Laért. in Socrat. 
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Cimon fetched Theseus’s bones, as Plutarch relates it; who 
adds too, that Ἀ φεψέων was the archon. Diodorus, in the 
Annal of that year, says Phzon was archon; for.so the old 
reading is, ἄρχοντος Ἀθήνῃσι Daiwvos. The late editions 
substitute SaSwvos; but the true lection is Adewiwvos, as 
appears from Laértius and Plutarch. And this depravation 
in Diodorus confirms my suspicion about the first passage 
in Plutarch; for, as here Adeyriwvos was. changed into 
Φαίωνος, so there it might be into Φαίδωνος. The Arunde- 
lian Marble calls him Apsephion, placing ἄρχοντος ᾿άψη- 
φίονος at this very year. Meursius,® from these faulty 
places in Plutarch and Laértius, makes Phedon to have 
been thrice archon; about Ol. Luxx. 3., at Ol. Lxxvi. 1.,: 
and Lxxvir. 4.; whereas really he was but once archon, 
at Ol. yxxvi. 1. But there’s another mistake committed 
by Jos. Scaliger, that has had very odd consequences. 
Scaliger, in his Ὀλυμπιάδων avaypadn, which he collected 
from all the notes of time that he could meet with in 
any authors, makes “Adeyriwv to be archon at Olymp. 
LxxIv. 4. This, I am persuaded, he did not do out of 
design, but pure forgetfulness ;5 for he intended to have set 
it at Olymp. txxvir. 4., but, in the interval between read- 
ing his author and committing this note to writing, his 
memory deceived him, and he put it at Olymp. uxxiv. 4. 
This suspicion of mine will be made out from Scaliger’s own 
words there, Ὀλυμπ. οδ΄. δ΄. ᾿Αφεψίων. Σωκράτης ἐγεννήθη, 
κατά τινας ; compared with Laértius’s, from whence they are 
taken, (Σωκράτης) ἐγεννήθη... ἐπὶ ᾿Αφεψίωνος ἐν τῷ δ' ἔτει 
τῆς οζ΄ Ὀλυμπιάδος After this comes Meursius, who mis- 
takes that Ὀλυμπιάδων ἀναγραφὴ for an ancient piece first 
published out of MS. by Scaliger; and seeing Aphepsion 
named there as archon, Olymp. Lxxiv. 4., he interpolates 
Laértius, to make him agree with it:) by which means he 


f Plut. Cim. & Meurs. Archont. ii. 6, 7. 
h See here, p. 215 and 264, [and note.—D.] 
i Laért. in Socr. J) Meurs. Arch. ii. 7. 
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makes two -falsehoods in. Laértius’s text, which was. right 
before he meddled with it; for he sets Aphepsion.at Olymp. 
LKXIv. 4. instead of Exxvi1. 4., and at Olymp.. uxxvi.4. 
he puts Phedon instead of Aphepsion. And. besides this, 
he dates Cimon’s taking of Scyros, and the fetching. of 
Theseus’s bones, at Olymp. txxiv. 4.,~ because Plutarch 
says Aphepsion was archon at the time of that. action; 
which is a mistake of a dozen years, for. this. was. done 
Olymp. Lxxvil. 8. and 4., as is plain from Diodorus,™ and 
intimated ever by Ptutarch himself.. Nay, to see how: errar 
is propagated, even Petavius too was caught here; for, at 
Olymp. uxxvit. 4. he takes notice. of Laértius’s - incon- 
sistency, as he thought it: he makes Socrates to he. bora, 
says he, σὲ this. Olympiad; but he names Aphepsion for the 
archon, who was ‘not in this year, but Olymp. Lxxtv. 4° 
And again, at Olymp. ixx1v. 4. Petavius makes. Aphepsion 
to: be archon,° and. cites. Laértaus for -it.in the Life of. So- 
cratés ;:and:he adds, that in this year Cimon fetched Theseus's 
bones from Scyros to Athens. ‘Here, we see, are the very 
game mistakes ‘that Meursius fell into;. and the sole occasion 
of them all. was the heedlessness of Jos. Scaliger.* . But 
Petavius has: yet ‘another misehance; for he adds,P that upar 
the bringing of Theseus’s bones, the prizes for tragedians. wer 
txstituted; which is: part of the error of Jul.:Scaliger. and 
Ger... Vossius,. that: we have. noted above. : The..original οἱ 
which. seems to have been.this. mistaken passage of Plutagzch, 
svho,: after he has. related how: the. bones of, Theseus were 
brought. in pomp to Athens: by Cimon, “E@evro &é,, says. he, 
wart. eis μνήμην ΑΥ̓ΤΟΥ͂ καὶ τὴν τῶν τρωγῳδῶν κρέασιν ἀνο- 
μαστὴν γενομένην... Now, . it-.seems . that..some. believed 
MT TOPT to .be spoken of Theseus; and from. thence they 
‘coined the story of tragedies being acted at his tomb. But 
itplainly relates to Cimon, who, with the rest of the gene- 


ke Tbid ! Plut. Cimon. m Diod. p. 45. 
" Petav. Doctr. Temp. ii. p. 570. ° Ibid. p. 567. 
[* See note p. 264.—D.] Λ τ:)᾽ὴ Ρ Inde tragcedorum institutus est agon. 
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rals, sat judge of the plays οἵ. Sophocles and. A&schylus: at, 
that Olymp. Lxxvil. 4., and gave the victory to the former.; 
Upon the whole, then; first, it appears, against-Mr..B., that, 
tragedies were not acted among the solemnities at ‘Theseus’s; 
tomb:;..and, secondly, that Theseus’s tomb was..not built tilk 
Olymp. txxvu.-4., in Aischylus’s and Sophocles’s time) 
long'after: Thespis: so that, were it true that tragedies had: 
been: one of those funeral solemnities, yet it would be no 
argument for that antiquity that Mr. .B. assigns to tragedy, 
But these are mistakes of his, only for want of: reading: the 
next that I am going. to mention,.let others judge from what 
want it proceeds. The case is this: a certain writer. has 
accused Mr. 'Β. οὗ a false citation.of Plutarch’s Life of 
'Fheseus;: for there’s no such thing as..he:quotes in that Lifes 
In the Life of Cimon, indeed, there’s something. that .an.agner 
rant person might construe to such a.sense.* : To, this. Mri,.B, 
replies, that he owns he was misled :by Jul. Scaliger, wha 
affirms the:thing, but quotes nobody. fer it; ‘and. perhappy 
says Mr. B. further, 7 wasi too hasty in not fully considenng 
the whole passage of Plutarch in thelaife of Cimon, relaking 
do this matter. (p. ult. 84 Edit.) . Now, this. excuse. imaplies 
‘an\'affirmation that he had--his- eye: on that. passage: in; the 
Life of Cimon; when: he. wrote’ that .abdut.. tragedies » af 
‘fheseus’s tomb. But the contrary οὗ thisiis: manifest from. 
his ‘own book; for he quotes-not the Life:of Cimon, But: the 
‘izfe of Theseus, where. there is not:one syllable-of tragediea. 
Se''that -he quoted Plutarch αὐ @ venture, without i looking 
-pato him-at all. Where’s the truth,: then, .of bis not ΕΣ 
considering ἢ If. Mr. B.’s very. excuses stand. in need of 
‘excase, how inexcusable must the rest belic:-uwisg ci cy 
+: 1?"Pwag the Bxaminer’s purpdse to shew some footsteps nf 
tragedy before the time of Thespis.. But he has: not/observed 
a passage of Herodotus, (because his second-hand writers 
did not furnish him with it,) which of all others had been 
© Plut. ibid. See Marm. Arund. Epoch 57, oo 
® View of Dissert. p. 72. [See note p. 264. —D.) 
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fittest for his turn. The Sicyonians, says that historian, ἐπ 
every respect honoured the memory of Adrastus, and particu- 
larly they celebrated the story of his life with tragical cho- 
ruses; not making Bacchus the subject of them, but. Adrastus. 
But Clisthenes assigned the choruses to Bacchus, and the rest 
of the festival to Melanippus.t This Clisthenes, here spoken 
of, was grandfather to Clisthenes the Athenian, who was the 
main agent in driving out the sons of Pisistratus, at- Olymp. 
Lxvir. And, since tragical choruses were used in Sicyen 
before that Clisthenes’s time, it appears they must be long 
in use before the time of Thespis, who was one generation 
younger than Clisthenes himself.. And agreeably to .this, 
Fhemistiue tells. us, that the Sicyonians.were the inventors of 
: tragedy, and the Athenians the finishers.” . And when Anis- 
totle: says, that some of the Peloponnesians pretend to the 
:invention- of. ἐδ I understand. him. of these Sicyonians. 
Now, if Mr. B. had but met with this place of Herodotus, 
with what trmmphing and: insulting would he have pr- 
duced it¢!. what plenty of scurrility.and grimace. would he 
‘have poured out on this occasion! But I have .so little 
apprehensions, either οὗ the force of this argument, or of 
Mr. B.’s address:in managing it, that I here give-him notice 
of it, for the improvement of his next Edition. ‘The truth 18, 
there is ‘no more -¢o be inferred from. these passages, than 
that, before the-time of Thespis, the first grounds: and rudi- 
ments of tragedy were laid :- there were choruses and extem- 
poral songs, αὐτοσχοδιαστικά, but nothing written. nar pub- 
‘lished ..as a’ dramatic poem: 80 that Phalaris is still to be 
indicted for a Sophist, for saying his two fairy* pocts. wrote 
‘tragedies against him.” Nay,.the very word: éragedy was 
not. heard of then at Sicyon; though. Herodotus: -names 


© Herod. ν. c. 67. Τὰ πάθεα αὐτοῦ τραγικοῖσι χοῤοῖσι ἐγέραιρον. “᾿ 

“ Them. Orat. xix. [τ xxvii. p. 337. ed. Hard.—-D:] Ῥραγῳδίας edperad μὲν 
Σικυώνιοι, τελεσιουργοὶ δὲ ᾿Αττικοὶ ποιηταί. 

Y Arist. Poét. 3. [ΞΞ ν. ed. Tyrw.—D.] 

[* See p. 275. and note.—D.] ~ Epist. 63, 97. 
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τραγεκοὺς χοροὺς, the tragical choruses; which by and by 
shall be considered. 

. Mr..B. is so very obliging, thaé, if Lu. suffer. mayoclf 
to be saught by him, he’ll set me right..(p. 172.) in my 
notion of tragedy.. I am willing to be feught by any body, 
much more by the great Mr. B.; though, as to this par- 
ticular of tragedy, I dare-not honour myself,:ag Mr. B. 
honours: his teacher,. by: telling him, that.the foundation ef 
all the little knowledge I have in this metier was laid - by 
him (p. 59). For there’s nothing true in: the long lecture 
that he reads to ‘me here about tragedy, but: what I might 
have. learned out of Aristotle, Julius Scaliger, Gerard Ves- 
-gius, Marmora Oxoniensia,.and other common books. And 
aa for the singularities in it, which I-could not have..learned 
in other places, (af.I, who am. here to be faughi, may.use 
sach freedom with my master,).they are such: lessons. as I 
hope I am ‘now too-old to learn. I will mot sift.into them 
too minutely; for I’ll observe the respect.and distance 
that’s due to him from: his scholar..: But there’s one. parti- 
ccalar that I must not omit; when he tells me, 88 out of 
Aristotle; that the subject:of primitive tragedy. was sadertpal 
veproofs of vicious men and manners of the times:(p. 173.) :. #0 
.4hat he explains very dexterously,.as'he thinks,.the expres- 
‘sion of Phalaris, that the poets wrote tragedies: AGAINST hem ; 
for the meaning; he says, is this, that they. wrote. lampoons 
and abusive satirical copies of verses upon him.{p. 180,181). 
‘But it-were well if this would be a warning to him, when he 
‘next pretends to ¢eaeh others, to consider first, how: lately he 
-yimself-came from school... ‘The words. of Aristotle, that. he 
refers to, are, that tragedy at first waa carupexy:;*:. which 
‘Mr, B., in bis deep judgment and reading, interprets satire 
and lampoon, confounding the satyrical plays of the Greeks 
with the satire of the Romans; though it’s now above a 
hundred years since Casaubon’ writ a whole book on pur- 


x Arist. Poét. 4. [=x. ed. Tyrw.—D.] 
y Is. Casaub. de Satyricé et Satiréa. Par. 1595. 
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pose to shew they had no similitude nor affinity with -one 
another. The Greek satyrica, was only ἃ jocose sort of 
tragedy, consisting of a chorus of Satyrs (from which it had 
its name), that talked lasciviously, befitting their character; 
but they never gave reproofs to the vicious men of the times; 
their whole discourse being directed to the action and story 
of the play, which was Bacchus, or some ancient here 
turned a little to ridicule. There’s an entire play of this 
kind yet extant, the Cyclops of Euripides; but ‘it no more 
concerns the vicious men at Athens in the poet’s time than 
his Orestes or his Hecuba does. As for the abusive poem 
or satire of the Romans, it was an invention of their own; 
Satira tota nostra est, says Quintilian,? satire. is entirely 
ours: and if the Greeks had any thing like it, ’twas not the 
satyrical plays of the tragic poets, but the old comedy, and 
the silli made by Xenophanes, Timon, and others. Satire, 
says Diomedes, among the Romans is Now an abusive poem, 
made to reprove the vices of men.®. Here we see twas a 
poem of the Romans, not of the Greeks; and twas now, that 
is, after Lucilius’s time, that it became abusive; for the 
satire of Ennius and: Pacuvius'was quite of another nature. 
And now, which of my masters must I be taught by? by 
Quintilian'and Diomedes? or by the young Orbilius, that 
has lashed Scaliger and Salmasius at that insolent rate? 
(p. 215.) But, Mr. B. offers to prove that the old tragedy 
had a mixture of lampoon, from Thespis’s cart that.he car- 
ried his plays in; from which cart, says he, scurrility and 
‘buffoonery were so usually uttered, that ἐξαμάξειν and ἐξ 
ἁμάξης Χέγοιν became proverbial expressions for satire and 
jeering (p. 160). What an odious word’s here, ἐξαμάξειν' 
‘Sure all thie buffoonery of that cart he talks of could not be'so 
nauseous as this ‘one barbarism. I desire to know in what 
original author (for his second-hand gentlemen he must 
excuse me) this wonderful word may be found, the original 
of which seems'a mistake of ἐξ ἁμαξῶν for a participle 


ἃ Quint. x. 1. * Diomed. p. 482. 
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ἐξαμάξῳων. But, to leave this to keep. company with.’ Avri- 
yovidas and. Σελευκίδαι," I’ll crave leave to tell him that 
they: were other carts, and not Thespis’s, that this praverb 
τὰ ἐξ ἁμαξῶν. was taken from. .. For they generally used carts 
in their pomps and processions, not only. in. the festivals of 
Bacchus, but.of other gods too. ἀπά. particularly. in the 
Eleusinian feast, the women were carried in, the procession 
in carts, out of which they ahused. and, jeered. one another 
Aristophanes in Plutus;* 2 | et 


᾿᾿Μυστηρίοις δὲ τοῖς “μεγάλοις ὀχουμένην. 

᾿Ἐπὶ τ τῆς ἁμάξης. ᾿ yey oe . 
Upon which passage the old’ ‘Achotiasi’ and itd have’ this 
note: that in' those carts the women ᾿ἐχόιδόρουν ἀλλήλαϊς, 
made abusive jests one upon ‘another ; ‘and especially at a 
bridge ovér ‘the river Céphissus, where the procession used 
to ‘stop ἃ little; from whence’ to abuse and ἢ éer' wis ‘called 
γεφυρίέξειν ‘These Eleusinian carts are mentioned by’ σὴς 
gil, in the first of his Georyics ; " 


a 


Tordague Eleusine matris. voloentia plate f. 


which most of the interpreters have been, mistaken i in; 5, . for 
the poet means not that Ceres invented them,, but that they 
were used at her feasts. But, besides the, Eleysiniap, there 
was the same custom in many ather festival pomps; whence 
it was that πομπεύειν and moparela came at last to signify 
scoffing and railing. So Demosthenes takes the word ; and 
his Scholiast says,® that in those _pomps they used to put 
on vizards, and riding in the carts abuse the people ; Srom 
whence, says . he, comes the proverb, ἐξ ἁμάξης με ὕβρισς; 
which Demosthenes uses in the same oration." So that the 


b See here, p. 186. τ [Φ v. 1018. ed. Bekk. ΩΝ 

¢ Schol. Arist. p. 48. [ϑολοὶ. to ed. Bekk. p. 351 —D.] 

4 Suid. in Τὰ ἐξ ἁμαξῶν. © Hesyoh,.reg. - 

f Georg. i. v. 163. ε Demost. de Coron, p. 134. edit. Par. 
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very passage of this orator which Mr. B. cites in his margin 
is not meant of the carts of tragedians. Tis true, Harpo- 
cration! and Suidasj understand it of the pomp in the feasts 
of Bacchus; but even there too they were not the tragic, but 
the comic poets who were so abusive; for they also had 
their carts to carry their plays in. The comic poets, says 
the Scholiast on: Aristophanes,* rubbing their faces with iees 
of wine, that they might not be known, were carried about in 
carts, and sung their poems in the highways; from whence 
came the proverb, ὡς ἐξ ἁμάξης λαλεῖ, to rail as impudently 
as out of a cart. Mr. B. concludes this paragraph with a 
kind hint, that the Doctor may perhaps, before he dies, have 
@ convincing proof, that a man may be the subject of such 
tragedies (i. e. such lampoons and abuses from carts,) while 
he is living (p. 180). I heartily thank him for telling the 
world what worthy adversaries I am like to have, and what 
honourable weapons they will use; and, to requite his kind- 
ness, I assure him, that I shall no more value, nor be con- 
cerned at, those lampooning tragedies, than if they were 
really spoken out of carts, which perhaps may still be the 
fittest stage for such kind of tragedians. 

There are two passages of Horace and Plutarch ‘that 
concern the rise and origin of tragedy ; 


Ignotum tragice genus invenisse camene 
Dicitur, et plaustris verisse poémata Thespis:' 


And Apyopévev τῶν περὶ Θέσπιν ἤδη τὴν τρωγῳδίαν κινεῖν." 
Now, the first of these, as Mr. B. glosses upon it, means, it 
was an unknown kind of tragic poetry which Thespis found 
out, and implies there was another known kind in use before 
him (p. 175). The latter, he says, may import, that Thespis 
did not invent, but only gave life and motion to tragedy, by 


i Harp. in Πομπεία. Διονυσιακαῖς ἑορταῖς. 

) Suid. in Ἐξ ἁμάξης. Ἔν Anvatois. 

k Schol. Arist: p. 76. [Schol. to ed. Bekk. p. 102.—D.} | 

! Hor. in Arte Poét. [v. 275.—D.] ™ Plut. in Solone. 
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making it dramatic (p. 176). Now, Mr. B. either. seriously 
believes these interpretations, or not. If he does, the best 
advice his friends can give him is, to trouble his. head no 
more with critic, for it will never do him credit. If he does 
βοΐ. believe them, where’s that modesty becoming a young 
writer (Pref.), or that sincerity becoming a gentleman, or 
that prudence becoming aman? “Tis a dangerous.thing to 
trifle. with the world, and to put those things upon others 
which he believes not himself. No man ever despised his 
readers, that did not suffer for’t, at the last.. However, 
whether Mr. B. believes these interpretations or not, I am 
resolved not to refute them. For, though I have often had. 
already, and shall have still, a very ignoble employment, .in 
answering some of his little cavils, yet. I have spirit. cnough 
to think that there may be some drudgery 80° very mean as to 
be. really below me. τ 

We are come now to the last point about. tragedy, and. 
that is: the origin of the name. I had observed, that . the 
name of tragedy was no older than the thing ; as sometimes tt 
happens, when an old word its borrowed and applied to a new 
notion. So that the very word tpay@dia, which the false 
Phalaris uses in his Epistles, was not so much as heard of in 
the days of the true one. Mr. B. commences his answer 
to this with an acuteness familar to him. What does he 
mean ? says he: names, I thought, were invented to signify 
things, and that the things themselves must -be, before the 
names by which they are called (p. 178). Now, I leave it to 
the sagacious reader to discover, what I cannot do, the per- 
tinency and the drift of this passage of Mr. B.’s. However, 
let it belong to any thing or nothing, ’tis a proposition false 
in itself, that things themselves must be, before the names Re 
which they are called. For we have many new tunes in music 
made every day, which never existed before; yet several 
of them are called by names that were formerly in use; and 
perhaps the tune of Chevy Chase, though it be of famous 
antiquity, is a little younger than the name: of the chase 
itself. And 1 humbly conceive, that Mr. Hobhes’s book, 
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which he called the Leviathan, is not quite as anciént::as its 
name is in Hebrew. So very fortunate is Mr. B. when he 
endeavours at subtilty and niceness. “Tis true, where things 
are eternal, or as old as the world, which we call the works 
of nature, they must be older than the names that are. given 
them; but in things of art or notion, that have their exist- 
ence from man’s intellect or manual operation, the . things 
themselves may be many years younger than the names by 
which they are called; and so the thing tragedy may possi- 
bly be younger than the name that it is called by. . 

The reason, therefore, why I affirmed that the name .of 
tragedy was no older than the thing, was because good 
authors assured me that the word tragedy" was first coined 
from the goat that was the prize of.it, which prize was first 
constituted in Thespis’s time.* So the Arundel Marble in 
the Epoch of Thespis, Kai ἄθλον ἐτέθη ὁ τράγος, and .the 
goat was appointed for the prize. So Dioscorides, in his 
epigram upon ὁ Phespis it ; 


| os ᾧ τράγος ἄθλον. 


And Horace, speaking of the same person ; 
εὐ Carmine qui: tragioo vilem certavit οὗ hircum.t{ 


And because I was fully persuaded by them that this was 
the true etymology of the word, and that the guesses of 
some grammarians, τραγῳδία quasi τρυγῳδία, or τραγῳδία 
quasi τραχεῖα δὴ, and other such like, were absurd:and 
ridiculous; I thought, as I do still, that the very name of 
tragedy was no older than Thespis; and consequently could 
not have been found in the Epistles of the true Phalaris. 


2 Tpaypdia. Tpdyos. 

_ [5 Certain scholars are of opinion that the goat was the prize in the ancient 
Bacchic choruses, and that the passages above adduced by Bentley are only t to 
be understood as shewing that it continued to be the prize after the innovations 
of Thespis. The subject is certainly involved in great obscurity.—D.] 

[1 See p. 283.—D.] [Σ Ar. Poét. v..220,--D.] 
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But I have not forgot what I myself lately quoted out 
of Herodotus, that the Sicyonians before Thespis’s time 
honoured the memory of Adrastus τραγικοῖσι yopotos, with 
tragical thoruses.° If this be so, here appears an ample 
testimony that the word tragedy was older than Thespis. 
But for a man that meddles with this kind of learning, the 
first stock to set up and prosper with is sound judgment, 
which gives the very name and being to critic, and without 
which he will never be able to steer his course successfully 
among many seeming contradictions. As in this passage of 
Herodotus, which is contrary to what others assure us, what 
course is to be taken? Must we stand dubious and neuters 
between both, and cry out upon the uncertainty of heathen 
chronology ? or must we not rather say, that Herodotus, 
who himself lived many years after Thespis, when tragedy 
was frequent and improved to its. highest pitch, made use of 
a prolepsis when he called them τραγικοὺς χοροὺς, meaning 
such choruses as gave the first rise to that which in his time 
was called tragedy? So we have seen before, that Por- 
phyry, and Jamblichus, and Conon,? speak of Tauromi- 
nium at a time when that name was not.yet heard of ; but 
they meant the city Naxos, that was afterwards called 50. 
Such an anticipation is common and familiar in. all sorts of 
writers. And if Herodotus, in another place, where he 
‘says, that the Epidauriane (long before Susarion . lived, in 
Attica) honoured the goddesses Damia and Ausxesia yapoict 
γυναικηΐοισι κερτόμοισι, with choruses of women, that. used 
to abuse and burlesque the women of the country,‘ had called 
them. χοροῖσε κωμικοῖσι, comical choruses, he - had said 
nothing unworthy of a great historian; because those cho- 
ruses. of women were much of.the same: sort that were after- 
wards called comical, though perhaps at that time the word 
comical was not yet minted. 

But let us see what Mr. B. advances, to shew that the 
name of tragedy is older than Thespis. Jt cannot reason- 


° Herod. v. c. 67. P Pp, 288, 9 Herod. v. c. 83. 
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ably be questioned, says he, but that those Bacchic hymns they 
sung in chorus round their altars (from whence the regular 
tragedy came) were called by this name tragedy from τράγος, 
the goat, the sacrifice at the offering of which these odes were 
sung (p. 1/8). But he presently subjoins, that as to this we 
are in the dark, and have only probabilities to guide ὦ 
(p. 179). If we are in the dark, I dare affirm that the 
Examiner will leave us so still, for it is not his talent to give 
light to any thing, but rather to make it darker than it was 
before. Jt cannot reasonably, he says, be questioned. Why 
not? I pray. Because it would be a question that he could 
not answer. I know no other wnreasonableness in question- 
ing it; for he has not one authority for what he supposes 
here, that the name of tragedy was as old as the institution 
of sacrificing a goat to Bacchus. But, on the contrary, we 
have express testimonies that it was no ancienter than whe 
the goat was made the prize to be contended for. by the 
poets. As, besides the passages. cited before, Eusebius says 
in his Chronicle, Certantibus in agone tragos, i.e. hircus, in 
premio dabatur, unde aiunt tragedos nuncupatos. Sa Dio- 
medes the grammarian, Tragedia ἃ τράγῳ et ὠδὴ dicta, φιο- 
niam olim actoribus tragicis τράγος, id est, hircus, premium 
cantis proponebatur. Etymol. Mag., Κέκληται τρωγῳδία, 
ὅτι τράγος τῇ ὠδῇ ἄθλον ἐτιθετο. Philargyrius on Virgil's 
Georgics, Dabatur hircus, premii nomine, unde hoc genus 
poématis tragediam volunt dictam.1 All the other derivations 
of the word tragedy are to be slighted and exploded. But 
if. this be the true one, as certainly it is, the word cannot 
possibly be ancienter than Thespis’s days, who was the first 
that contended for this prize. Besides this, we have very 
good authority, that those Bacchic hymns, from whence th 
regular tragedy came, were originally called by another name, 
not tragedy, but dithyramb. So Aristotle expressly teaches; 
Tragedy, says he, had its first rise from those that sung the 
dithyramb* 4Διθύραμβος, says Suidas, ὕμνος εἰς. Διόνυσον, 
4 Georg. ii. v. 188. 
* Arist. Poét. iv. [=ix. ed. Tyrw.—D.] ᾿Απὸ τῶν ἐξαρχόντων τὸν διθύραμβον. 
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i. 6. Dithyramb means the Bacchic hymn. The first author 
of the dithyramb, as some relate,* was Lasus Hermionensis, 
in the first Darius’s time; or, as others,“ Arion Methym- 
neeus, in the time of Periander. But, as it appears from 
Pindar and his Scholiast," the antiquity of it was so great, 
that the inventor could not be known: and Archilochus, who 
was much older than both Lasus and Arion, has the very 
word dithyramé in these wonderful and truly dithyrambic 
verses 5° 


Qs Διωνύσοι᾽ ἄνακτος καλὸν ἐξάρξαι μέλος 
Οἶδα διθύραμβον, οἴνῳ συγκεραυνωθεὶς φρένας. 


So the verses are to be corrected and distinguished, being ἃ 
pair of trochaics. And Mr. B. may please to observe, that 
Archilochus too, as well as Suidas, defines a dithyramd to 
be a Bacchic hymn, which Mr. B. erroneously makes to be 
peculiar to tragedy. I will tell him also anon, that the 
chorus belonging to the dithyramd was not called a tragic, 
but cyclian chorus. 

Mr. B. has failed in his first attempt about the date of 
the word tragedy; but he has still another stratagem to 
bring about his design. For he will prove that τραγφδία 
comprehended originally both tragedy and comedy (p. 179.) ; 
and since comedy was as ancient as Susarion, who was near 
forty years older than Thespis, it follows that the word rpa- 
y@dla, which comedy was then called by, must be older too 
than Thespis. This being the point he promised to prove, 
he presently shifts hands and changes the question; for he 
has quoted five passages, one out of Athenzus, three out of 


5 Suid. Adoos. Arist. Schol. p. 362, 421. [Schol. to ed. Bekk. Ὁ. 180, 263. 
—D.] 

t Suid. "Aplwy. Arist. Schol. 421. _ [Schol. ibid. P- 268.—D.J Dion. Chry- 

eost. p. 455. 
. @ Pind. Olymp. xiii. 

v Athen. p. 628, [=V. 276. ed. Schw., who, it appears (Anim. VII. 420), 
was not aware that Porson (ad Medeam, v. 189, 140.) had corrected his erro- 
neous statement (ad Orest. v. 5.) regarding Bentley’s arrangement of these 
lines. —D.] 
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the Scholiast on Aristophanes, and one out of Hesychius, to 
shew that τρυγῳδία signifies comedy. Which is a thing 50 
known and common, and confessed by all, that he might as 
well take pains to prove κωμῳδία signifies comedy. But 
what’s all this to τραγῳδία) Must τραγῳδία signify comedy, 
because τρυγῳδία does? An admirable argument, and one 
of Mr. B.’s' beloved sort! He may prove too, whensoever 
he pleases, that lacerna means a lamp, because lucerna does; 
and a great many other feats may be performed by this 
argument. But in his other citations, with which his 
margin is plentifully stuffed out, there’s one to shew that 
τρυγῳδία signifies tragedy, and two that τρωγῳδία signifies 
comedy (p. 179). Now, the first of these is besides the 
question again; for though τρυγῳδία should stand both for 
τραγῳδία and κωμῳδία, yet it does not at all follow that 
τραγῳδία may stand for κωμῳδία. If Mr. B. had studied 
his new Logic more, and his Phalaris less, he had made 
better work in the way of reasoning. ‘Tis as if some school- 
boy should thus argue with his master: pomum may signify 
malum an apple, and pomum too may signify cerasum a 
cherry ; therefore malum an apple may signify cerasum ἃ 
cherry. But, besides’ the failure in the consequence, the 
proposition itself is false, for τρυγῳδία does not signify 
tragedy : nay, to see the strange felicity of Mr. B.’s critic, 
even his other assertion is false too, for tpay@dla never 
signifies comedy. _ Let us examine his instances. 

Τρυγῳδία, says Mr. B., signifies tragedy properly so 
called, in this passage of Aristophanes ;* 


Αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἔνδον ἀναβάδην ποιεῖ 


Τρυγῳδίαν 


For this is spoken of Euripides (p. 179). But what then? 
Why, Euripides being a tragic poet, τρυγῳδία, when applied 
to him, must needs signify tragedy. 1 am unwilling to dis- 


~ Arist. Acharn. p. 278. [= v. 874, ed. Bekk.—D.] 
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courage a. gentleman, and yet I cannot but take notice of his 
unlucky hand whenever he meddles with authors. Here he 
interprets τρυγῳδία tragedy ; ; and yet the very, jest and wit 
of this passage consists in this, that the poet calls Euripi- 
des’s plays comedies.* And so the Scholiast interprets it; 
τρυγῳδίαν δὲ εἶπεν, ἀντὶ τοῦ κωμῳδίαν. Euripides was 
accused by Aristophanes, and several of the ancients, for 
debasing the majesty and grandeur of tragedy, by intro- 
ducing low and despicable characters instead of heroic ones, 
and by making his persons discourse in a mean and popular 
style, but one degree above common talk in comedy; con- 
trary to the practice of Aéschylus. and Sophocles, who as- 
pired after the sublime character, and by metaphors _ and. 
epithets and compound words made all their lines strong 
and lofty. And particularly in Aristophanes’s Rane,* where 
AEschylus and Euripides are compared together, the latter is 
pleasantly burlesqued and rallied on, this very account. 
What could Aristophanes, then, say smarter in this passage 
about him, than, in derision of his style and charneier® ta 
call his tragedies comedies ? | 

Well, let us see if, in his next ‘point,, Mr. B, is “more 
fortunate; that τραγῳδία may signify. comedy, :: There’ 8a 
fragment, he says (p.179.), of Aristophanes’s. THPYTA4H 


preserved, where τρωγῳδὸς signifies a comedian ;¥ 


ἡδὺν δες κὰ ἡ 


Καὶ τίνες ἂν εἶεν; πρῶτα μὲν Σαννυῤίων' 
Ἀπὸ τῶν τρωγῳδῶν, ἀπὸ δὰ τῶν τραγικῶν χορῶν," ." 
Μέλητος, ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν κυκλικών, Κινησία. ὃ = * 


Now, Sannyrion being a comic poet, as it’s very well known, 


[5 “ Perperam in impressis τρυγῳδίαν. Nullum hic cum Bentleio, alioquin 
“ veré statuente trageediam nunquam τρυγῳδίαν appellatam fuisse, querendum 
“4 acumen est, tanquam si Comicus innuere vellet, Euripidis dramata nihil tra- 

“gies majestatis habere, et pro comeediis habenda esse. Hic jocus persona, 

* cui tribuitur, Cephisophonti, Euripidis famulo, minimé convenit.”. Breunok 
ad .—Elmsley and Bekker also give τραγῳδίαν. —D.] 

x Arist. Ran. p. 167, &c. [=v. 926, &c. ed. Bekk.: for Bentley refers to ed. 
Basil. 1547.—D.] 

y Athen. p. 551. [= IV. 548. ed. Schw.—Fr. THPY. ix. ed. Bekk.—D.] 
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’tis a clear case, as Mr. B. thinks, that ἀπὸ τῶν τραγῳδών 
means one of the comedians. No doubt the poet meant to 
say, that Sannyrion was sent ambassador from ‘the comic 
poets, Meletus from the ¢ragic, and Cinesias from the dithy- 
rambic. This was Aristophanes’s thought ; and ‘therefore 1 
affirm that his words could not be ἀπὸ τῶν ἡραγῳδῶν, 2 

now they are read. So far from that, that if τραγῳδῶν 
could signify comedians, yet he would not have used_ the 
word in this place, where τραγικῷν χορῶν immediately 
follows. For what a wretched ambiguity would be here, 
and wholly unworthy of so elegant a poet! since τραγῳδῶν 
and τραγικῶν χορῶν are words of the same import; and if 
the former may signify comedy, the latter may do so too. 
So that, if the persons Sannyrion and Meletus had not been 
well known, the passage might appear a mere tautglogy; 
tragedians and tragedians, or comedians and comedians ; or if 
the signification was varied, the one word meaning come- 
dians,. and the other tragedians, yet it had been uncertain 
whether of the two was the comedian, and whether the 
tragedian, because both the words, according to Mr. By 
may be interpreted in either signification. These, I _con- 
ceive, are such just exceptions against the vulgar reading of 
this passage, that a person who esteems Aristophanes ag he 
deserves, may safely say he never wrote it so. If critic ‘had 
ever once smiled upon Mr. B., or if there was not a kind of 
fatality in his errors, he could scarce have missed this mast 


certain correction ; ; " 


Πρῶτα μὲν Savvuplov 
᾿Απὸ τῶν τρυγῳδῶν 


by which all the ambiguity or tautology vanishes; for τρυ- 
γῳδὸς never signified any thing but a comedian. . And how 
easy and natural was the depravation of τρυγῳδῶν into tpa- 
γῳδῶν! τρυγῳδὸς being the much rarer word, and, as | 
believe, not to be met with in prose or serious. writings ; 3 for 
it was a kind of jeering name, and not so honourable as 
κωμῳδός. However, the corruption of this passage is Very 
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ancient; for the author of the Epitome of Athenzeus, who 
lived before Eustathius’s time, i. 6. above Ὁ. years ago, read 
it τραγῳδών, for here he calls Sannyrion a fragedian.2. But 
in Atlian’s days the true reading τρυγῳδῶν was still extant 
in Athenzus; for that author transcribes this very passage 
into his Various History, and from it he calls Sannyrion a 
comedian,® and Melitus a tragedian. | 

But that Mr. B. may not wonder at the change of τρυ- 
γῳδών into τρωγφδών, I'll tell him of one or two other cor- 
ruptions in the very same passage ; 


"Amo δὲ τῶν τραγικῶν χορών, 
Μέλητος, ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν κυκλικών, Κινησίας. 


For the learned Casaubon, instead οἵ Μέλητος, reads it 
ἹΜέλετος : because, says he, neither this verse here, nor any 
other wherein he is mentioned, will allow the second syllable of 
his name to be long.» But, with humble submission, whether 
his name be written Méduros or Médntos,* I affirm, that 
those very verses both allow and require that the second 
syllable of it should be long. As first in this of Aristo- 
phanes, if the first syllable of κυκλικών be short, the second 
of Méd:ttos must be long. Casaubon, ’tis true, as his obser- 
vation shews, believed the first of κυκλικών to be of necessity 
long; but as it’s plain that it may be short, so, that it 
actually is so in several passages (I might say all) of the 
same poet, will be seen by and by. The other verse that 
Casaubon produces is this out of Rane ; 


Σκολιῶν Μελίτου, καὶ Καρικῶν αὐλημάτων. 


But even here too the second syllable of Μἰελέτου is long ; 


z Epit. Athen. MS. Σαννυρίωνα τὸν τραγῳδόν. 

® 2]. Var. Hist. x. 6. Σαννυρίων ὃ κωμῳδίας ποιητής. 

Ὁ Casaub. ad Athen. p. 857. 

[5 It should be written Μέλητος: see Porson’s Note in Aristoph. ed. Dobree, 
p. 79. and Addenda, p. 124.—D.] | 
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for, KAI ought to be struck out, as will be ¢ Plain from the 
whole.passage ;° ἐ: ΝΞ 


Οὗτος δ᾽ ἀπὸ πάντων μὲν φέρει tropvidiov,* 
Σκολιῶν Μελίτον, Καρικῶν αὐλημάτων. 
᾿Θρήνων, χορείων' τάχα δὲ δηλωθήσεται. 


Who does not see now that if ΚΑΙ be inserted in the second 
verse, a great part of the elegancy is lost? for the whole sen- 
tence runs on without any particle of conjunction. But, to 
put the matter quite out of doubt, this very verse is cited in 
Suidas,4 and KAI does not appear there; but it easily crept 
into the text, because the next word begins with the same 
letters, KA. Upon the whole, therefore, the fhult that 
Casaubon found in the passage of Athenzus is really none. 
But there is one which he did not find, and that is κυκλικῶν 
instead of κυκλίων : for the verse should be corrected thus; 


_1  JMédnros, ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν κυκλίων, Κινησίας. 


So 'Attian® cites it from this very place; Κινησίας κυκλίων 
χορῶν ποιητής. And Aristophanes speaks so in other places; 


Κυκλίων τε χορῶν ἀσματοκάμπτας, ἄνδρας μετεωρο- 
dévaxas.f 


And again, speaking of the same Cinesias ; 
Ταυτὶ πεποίηκας τὸν κυκλιοδιδάσκαλογν. 


And so all manner of writers call them κύκλεοι χοροὶ, and 
never κυκλικοὶ; Suidas, Scholiasts on Pindar and Aristo- 
phanes, Heschyius, Plato, Plutarch, and others: This cy 
clian chorus was the same with the dithyrambd, as some of 


vi ἜΝ ες oat “A ae 4 


© Arist. Ran. p. 180. τῶν 1297. ed. Bekk. —D.] | 
[* “ Legendum autumavit Porsonus, οὗτος δ᾽ ἀπὸ πάντων πορνιδίων μέλη 
“φέρει. Antepenultima enim in πορνίδιον cotripitur.” Matsy, Lexicon, sole 
on v. wopy.—D. ] 
4 Suid. in Μέλιτος.᾿ ¢ Ail. x. 6, 
f Arist. Nub. p. 79. [= ν. 882. ed. Bekk.-—D.] 
[t Aves, v. 1403. ed. Bekk.—D.] 
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these authors: expressly say; and there were three choruses 
belonging to Bacchus, the κωμικὸς, the τραγικὸς, and the 
κύκλιος ; the last of which had its prize and its judges at the 
Dionysia,® as the other two had. The famous Simonides 
won LVI. of these victories, as Tzetzes informs us from an 
epitaph upon that poet’s tomb ;h 


“E€ ἐπὶ πεντήκοντα, Σ᾿ μωνίδη, ἤραο νίκας 
Καὶ τρίποδας, θνήσκεις δ᾽ ἐν Σικελῷ πεδίῳ. 
. Κείῳ δὲ μνήμην λεέίπεις, "Ἕλλησι δ᾽ ἔπαινον 
Εὐξυνέτου ψυχῆς τοῖς ἐπιγινομένους. 


So this epigram is to be corrected, for it’s faulty i in Tzetzes, 
Indeed, it is not expressed here what sort’ of victories they 
were ; 80 that possibly there might be some, of them obtained 
by hi Ι fragedies, if that be true which. Suidas tells us, that 
Simonides made tragedies. But I rather believe that he 
won them all by his dithyrambs with the cyckan choruses ; 
and I am confirmed in it by his own epigram, not published 
before ;' 


“EE ἐπὶ πεντήκοντα, Σ᾿ιμωνίδη, pao ταύρους 
Καὶ τρίποδας, πρὶν τόνδ᾽ ἀνθέμεναι πίνακα. 
Τοσσάκι δ᾽ ἱμερόεντα (διδαξάμενος) χορὸν ἀνδρῶν, 
Εὐδόξου Νίκας ἀγλαὸν ἅρμ᾽ ἐπέβης. . ". ᾿ 


I have supplied the third verse with διδαξάμενος, which is 
wanting in the MS. But it’s observable, .:that; instead. of 
Nixas, as it is in Tzetzes, the MS. épigtam has ταύρους: 
which I take to be- the author’s ον word, : but, ibeing :not 

understood, it was changed into ΙΝ ώοαςφ. . Fon. μαῦρος, a Gull, 
was the prize of dithyramb, δὲ asa a goat was of tragedy ; which 


¢ 


Asch. contra Ctesiph. p. 87. Καὶ rods μὲν κριτὰς τοὺς ἐκ Διονυσίων, ἐὰν 
μὴ δικαίως τοὺς κυκλίδυς χοροὺς κρίνωσι, ζημιοῦτε. 

» Tzetz. Chil. i. 24, [= p. 27. ed. Kiess., where, in the last line, σῆς instead 
of rots.—D. ] 

i Anthol. Epigr. MS. [Anth. Gr. ex rec. Br. (ed. Jacobs.) I. 69. —Anth. Gr. 
ad fid. Cod. Pal. &c. 1. 258.—D.] 
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was the reason why Pindar gives to dithyramb the epithet of 
βοηλάτης ἢ 

Ταὶ Διωνύσου πόθεν ἐξέφαναν 

Σὺν βοηλάτᾳ Χαριτες 

Διθυράμβῳ 


He calls the dithyramb βοηλάτης, says the Scholiast, because 
the bull was the prize to the winner, that animal being sacred 
to Bacchus. And as the dithyrambic poets contended for 
a bull, so the harpers, κιθαρῳδοὶ, contended for a calf. 
Aristophanes ;* 


AXAN ἕτερον ἥσθην, ἡνίκ᾽ ἐπὶ μόσχῳ ποτὲ 
Δεξίθεος εἰσῆλθ᾽ ἀσόμενος Βοιώτιον. 


Some, says the Scholiast, interpret it ἐπὶ μόσχῳ, for a calf; 
because he that got the victory with his harp had a caif for 
his premium. He seems indeed to give preference to the 
other exposition,* that makes Mocyos the name of an harper, 
and the modern translators follow him in it; but the former 
is the true meaning of the passage, as both the language and 
the sense sufficiently shew. I will crave leave to add two 
things more relating to this matter: first, that this triple 
chorus, the comic, tragic, and cyclian, may perhaps be meant 
in that epigram of Dioscorides, which I have produced 
above ;t 


Βάκχος ὅτε τριττὸν κατάγοι χορόν 


Neither shall I contend the point, if any one will embrace 
this exposition; but, for my own part, I prefer the other, 


) Pind. Olymp. xv. [= xiii. 25. ed. Heyn., where épavey.—D.] 

κ᾿ Acharn. p. 261. [=v. 13. ed. Bekk.—D.] 

[* “ Neutra [interpretatio], quod sciam, aliqua auctoritate innititur, nis 
“ Scholiastez, que quidem levissima est, et prorsis indigna cui fides in re dubii 
“ habeatur.” ELMsLey ad loc.—“ An opinion of Welcker” (observes Mr. 
Mitchell, in his recent ed. of the Acharn. p. 6.) “ seems to be gaining ground, 
** that nothing more is intended here than a mere jest; the poet, in allusion ἰ0 
“ the derivation of the word Βοιώτιος, playfully combining a calf with the νόμο: 
“ B."—D.] {+ p. 260 and 283.—D.] ' 
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which makes it relate to Trina Liberalia, the three festivals 
of Bacchus. And, secondly, that these prizes, the bull and 
the calf, appointed for the dithyramb and playing on the 
harp, (if they really were continued till Simonides’s death 
and Aristophanes’s time, and if those passages of theirs 
related to the present custom, and not the first institution 
onlyy) may induce some to believe that the old prizes for 
\eragedy and comedy might be continued too, thongh they, be 
not taken notice of. However, be. this as it will, the. argn- 
ments used above! are not weakened at all by’t. For it’s 
plain, from the epochs of Auschylus, &c. in the Arundel 
Marble (where those prizes are not mentioned), that the 
epochs of Susarion* and Thespis (where they are mentioned) 
were proposed to us by that author as the first rise of comedy 
.and tragedy. 
Mr, B. has one passage more, which is his last anchor, 
.to prove his notable point, that the word tragedy may signify 
comedy. "Tis in the Greek Proleyomena to Aristophanes, 
gathered out of some nameless authors: the words are, Ἔστι 
δὲ ταύτην (κωμῳδίαν) εἰπεῖν καὶ τραγῳδίαν, οἱονεὶ τρυγῳ- 
Mav tie οὖσαν, ὅτι τρνγίᾳ χριόμενοι ἐκωμῴδουν:; i. 6. 
Gomedy may be called tragedy, quasi trygedia, because the 
actors besmeared their faces with lees of wine™ Here, ᾿ we 
gee, the testimony is positive and. full, that comedy may be 
called tragedy, which is the thing that Mr. B. undertook to 
prove; and what is there now remaining, but to congratulate 
and applaud him? But I think one could hardly pitch upon 
a better instance, to shew. that he that meddles with these 
matters must have drains, as Mr. B.’s, phrase is, as, well as 
eyes, in his head. A man that has that furniture in his 
upper story will discover, by the very next. ‘words in that 
nameless old author, that the passage is corrupted. For it 
immediately follows, Καὶ τῆς͵ μὲν τραγφδίας τὸ εἰς ἔλεον 


1 See above, p. 260, 301. 

[* The old ed. has “ Sannyrion ;” a mistake noticed by Porson in his Tracts, 
&c. ed. by Kidd, p. 316.—D.] 

m Proleg. Arist. p. ix. [=p. v. ed. Bekk., where οἷον rpvy.—D.] 
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κινῆσαι τοὺς ἀκροατὰς, τῆς δὲ κωμῳδίας τὸ εἰς γέλωτᾳ. 
So that the whole sentence, as the common reading and 
Mr. B. has it, is thus; Comedy may be also called tragedy : 
and tis the design of tragedy to excite compassion in the 
auditory; but of comedy to excite laughter. Is not this, 
now, a most admirable period, and all one as if he had said, 
Comedy may be called tragedy, for they are quite different 
things ? Without: all doubt, if he had really meant, co- 
medy may be called tragedy, in those following words he 
would have said τῆς τραγῳδίας τῆς κυρίως λεγομένης, ’tis 
the design of tragedy properly so called; and not have left 
them, as they, now are, a piece of flat nonsense. But the 
fault, one, may say, is now conspicuous enough ; but. whet 
shall be done for an emengation of it? Even that too is 
very easy and, certain ; ἴον, with, the smallest alteration, th. 
whole, passage ut be read thus, Ἔστε δὲ πρύτην «ὐπεῖι ah 
τρυγῳ lay, olavel, τρυγφδίᾳν, τινα, OUTEY,, ὅτι. τρνγέᾳ. χριῤτ 
μενοι ἐκωμῴξρυν. And go we haye it,:in almest, the yery: 
same wards, ὦ in another writer among the same Prolegamena; 
Τὴν αὐτὴν δὲ (κωμῳδίαν) καὶ. τρυγῳδίαν paqiv... ὅτι... 
τρυγὶ Biayplovres τὰ πρόσωπα ὑπεκρίνοντο." The import 
of both i is, that for. κωμῳδία one may use the word τρυγῳδίᾳ; 
which Js true and right; for the words are synonymous, as 
appears from several places in Aristophanes and the. old 
lexicographers. 

I have now. despatched | all. ‘the Examiner’ Β ᾿ἀπρίδηρεβ 
which he has brought to shew that τρυγῳδέα may, signify 
tragedy, ΘᾺ. raga signify. comedy; and it, would, seem.a 

very, strange fhing ini anyother, waiter, byt. Mr, By.that her 
shoul id brin bring. half f a, dozen examples, that, are either, falge.or. 
nothing to his, purpose, ἢ and he ignorant, of. that, single ong. 
that is plainly ‘and positively for him., I crave, bis leave.to: 
produce it here, and to change my. adversary for awhilenif 
Mr. B. will not be affronted, that I assign him a second 80 
much inferior to him, the great Isaac Casaubon... This 


5 Ibid. p. vii. t= Bp. vi. ed. Bekk.—D.] 
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author, in his most ‘excellent book De Satyricd Poési, as 
Mr. B. has done, teaches us®° that at first both comedy and 
tragedy were called τρυγῳδία or τρωγῳδία, as appears from 
Atheneus, where he says,? Both comedy and tragedy were 
found out in the time of vintage ; (τρύγης) ἀφ᾽ οὗ δὴ καὶ 
τρυγῳδία τὸ πρῶτον ἐκλήθη καὶ κωμῳδία. Which, saya 
Casaubon, I-thus correct; ἐκλήθη καὶ ἡ τραγῳδίᾳ καὶ ἡ Ko- 
μῳδία, that is; from which word τρύγη, vintage, both comedy 
and tragedy were at first called τρυγῳδία. This is Casau- 
bon’s first proof; and we see it solely depends upon his own 
emendation of Athenzeus, which, with humble submission, I 
take to be a very wrong one. For it is not in the text, as he 
has cited it, ἐκλήθη KAI κωμῳδία (which would truly shew 
some defect in it), but ἐκλήθη Ἢ κωμῳδία, both in his own 
and the other editions. He was deceived, therefore, by 
trusting to his Adversariad, without consulting the ofiginal ; 
for there’s no other pretence of altering the text, but front 
the particle KAI. He goes on, and tells us, that both tpv- 
γῳδίέα and τραγῳδία were at first a common name both for tra- 
gedy and comedy ; but afterwards it was divided, διεσπάσθη, 
as Aristotle says, and the ancient critics witness. Now, the 
passage in Aristotle which he refers to has nothing at all 
either about tragedy or comedy, but it speaks of poetry in 
general; ΖΔιεσπάσθη δὲ κατὰ τὰ οἰκεῖα ἤθη ἡ ποίησις," that 
it was divided and branched into sorts according to the several 
humours of the writers ; some singing the stories of heroes, 
others making drolls and lampoons, and a third sort hymns and 
encomiums, all as their several fancies lead [led] them. But 
Mr. Casaubon subjoins this quotation following; Τραγῳδία 
τὸ παλαιὸν ἣν ὄνομα 'κοινὸν καὶ πρὸς τὴν κωμῳδίαν" ὕστερον 
δὲ 'τὸ μὲν κοινὸν ὄνομα ἔσχεν ἡ τραγῳδία, ἡ δὲ κωμῳδία 
ἴδιον; i.e. Tragedy was of οἷα a common name both for itself 
and comedy ; but afterwards that common name became pecu- | 


° Casaub. Satyr. p. 21. 
P Athen. p. 40. [= I. 152. ed. Schw.—D.] 4 Casaub. p..22. 
Arist. Poét. cap. iv. [=vii. ed. Tyrw.—D.] 
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kar to tragedy, and the other was called comedy. Which 
passage is taken out of the Eiymologicon Magnum, though a 
little interpolated and depraved by Casaubon himself. For 
that author, after he has given several etymologies of the 
word τραγῳδία, at last he says,* “H ἀπὸ τῆς τρυγὸς τρυγφῳ- 
Sla: ἣν δὲ τὸ ὄνομα τοῦτο κοινὸν Kab πρὸς THY Kwpwdlaw ἐπεὶ 
οὕπω διεκέκριτο τὰ τῆς ποιήσεως ἑκατέρας" ἀλλ᾽ εἰς αὐτὴν 
ὃν ἦν τὸ ἄθλον, ἡ τρύξ. ὕστερον δὲ τὸ μὲν κοινὸν ὄνομα, ἔσχεν 
ἡ τραγῳδία" ἡ δὲ κωμῳδία ὠνόμασται, &c.; where we must 
not refer the words ὄνομα κοινὸν to τρωγῳδία, as Casaubon 
does, but to τρυγῳδία, which immediately comes before; for 
the meaning of it is this, that rpaywdia might have its nume, 
by a little variation, from τρυγῳδία; which word τρυγφδία 
signified of old not tragedy only, but comedy too; for at that 
time these two sorts of poetry were not distinguished, but had 
one and the same prize (τρύγα), a vessel of wine: afterwart 
tragedy retained that old name (v only being changed into a), 
and the other was called comedy. *Tis an error, therefore, m 
Casaubon, when he tells us, as from this writer, that τραγφ- 
δία once signified comedy: for the thing that this writer 
affirms is this, that τρυγῳδία once signified both tragedy 
and comedy; which is a proposition very much different 
from that other of Casaubon’s. 

But, however, if this passage of the Etymologicon will 
not serve Casaubon’s purpose, it may be useful to Mr. B.'s. 
Tis true, it will not come up to his main point which he 
undertook to make out, that under the word tragedy both 
tragedy and comedy were at first comprehended (p. 179.), 
(which alone, and nothing less than it, will signify any thing 
to the age of tragedy) ; yet it plainly affirms, what he by two 
mistaken instances in vain attempted to prove, that τρυ- 
γῳδία once signified tragedy. It concerns me, therefore, to 
᾿ give an answer to this passage, because I have already flatly 
denied that tpvypd/a ever signified tragedy. And 1 think! 
need not be at much trouble for a reply, when the author 


" Etymol. Mag. v. Τραγῳδ. 
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himself affords me one in this very place. For the grounds 
of his assertion he declares to be these two; that τραγῳδία 
is derived from τρυγῳδίᾳ; and that τρὺξ, wine, was the 
common prize both to comedy and tragedy. Now, both 
these are plain mistakes; for the true derivation of τραγῳδία 
is from τράγος, a goat, as I have fully shewn above; and 
that the prize was not the same, but the goat was for 
tragedy, and.the wine for comedy, the Arundel Marble (to 
name no more) expressly affirms, in the Epochs of Susarion 
and;Thespis. If the grounds, then, that he walks wpon fail 
him, his authority too must fall with him; for he is alone, 
without any ather to support him, al} the rest confining the 
signification of τρυγῳδία to comedy alone. Τρυγῳδεῖν, κω- 
μῳδεῖν, says Hesychius. Τρυγῳδία, ἡ κωμῳδία, says Aristo- 
phanes’s Scholiast. In the present editions of Suidas we 
read Tpuyoxwpedia, without any exposition; but the true 
reading, as the very order of the alphabet shews, is. τρυ- 
γῳδία, κωμῳδία; and so H. Stephanus affirms that he found 
it in his MS. All these three are older than the author af 
the Etymologicon; and if ever any before their time “had 
used spuvyedia for tragedy, either all or some of them would 
have told. us of it. 

If I may have leave to talk without proof, as well as 
gome othera, I should rather suspect that κωμῳδία wag the 
old: and common, name both for tragedy. and gomedy, till 
they came-to he distinguished by their peculiar appellations. 
For the etymology of the. word. (κωμῳδία, ἐν κώμαις δὴ, 
4 song in villages) agrees equally to them both; bath tragedy 
and comedy being first invented and used in the villages, 
as all writers. unanimously say, . And ‘tis remarkable. that 
Dioscorisies, in his epigrams, calls the Plays of Thespis 
“ώμους καὶ a ι. viata 


1 , to. 


᾿Θέσπιδος εὕρεμα τοῦτο, Τὰ δ᾽ ἀγροιῶτιν ἀν᾽ ὕχαν "' 


Παίγνια, καὶ ΚΩΜΌΥΣ τούςδὲ τελεϊοτέμους ὦ 


“γι. ιφεωϑ. 


t See above, p. 281, 283. 
VOL. I. 22 
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And again he says Thespis’s plays were an entertainment to 
the κωμῆται; 


Θέσπις ὅδε, τραγικὴν ὃς ἀνέπλασε πρῶτος ἀοιδὴν, 


ΚΩΜΗΉΤΑΙΣ νεαρὰς καινοτομῶν χάριτας. 


So that even Thespis’s plays might at first, and for a little 
while, be called comedies, which was a word already in use 
from the time of Susarion. But when men understood the 
difference between the two sorts, and a distinct prize was 
appointed to Thespis’s, it was natural to give each sort a 
particular name, taken from the several prizes; and the one 
was called τραγῳδία, from the goat," the other τρυγῳδία, 
from the cask of wine.’ The very likeness that is between 
the two words is no small confirmation that this account of 
them may be true: but I only propose it as a guess, to set 
against the conjecture of the author of the Etymologicon; 
and perhaps it might be accounted as probable as his, if it 
had not the disadvantage of coming so many centuries after 
it. 

Mr. B. having at last made an end of his mistakes in this 
article about tragedy, 1 am very glad too to make an end of 
my animadversions upon them. For I am sensible how long 
1 have detained the reader upon this subject; though I hope 
both the pleasure and the importance of it, and the vast 
number of faults that called upon me for correction, will ex- 
cuse the prolixity: which I will not increase further by a 
repetition of what has been said; for even a short account of 
each, where the variety of things touched on is so great, 
would amount to a long story. I will only crave leave to 
say, that of the three points which the learned Mr. B. 
undertook to make out (p. 165.), every one has been carried 
against him; and that the incident mistakes which he has 
run into have not failed to increase in number proportion- 
_ ably as this article of his exceeded in length. 


ἃ Tpdyos. Y Tpvé. 
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Had all cther ways failed us of detecting this 
impostor, yet his very speech had betrayed him. 
For his language is Attic, the beloved dialect of the 
Sophists, in which all their μελέται, or exercises, were 
composed, in which they affected to excel each other, 
even to pedantry and solecism. But he had forgot 
that the scene of these Hpistles was not Athens, but 
Sicily, where the Doric tongue was generally spoken 
and written; as, besides the testimonies of others, 
the very thing speaks itself in the remains of Sicilian 
authors, Sophron, Epicharmus, Stesichorus, Theo- 
critus, Moschus, and others. How comes it to pass, 
then, that our Tyrant transacts every thing in At- 
tic, not only foreign affairs of state, but domestic 
matters with Sicilian friends, but the very accounts 
of his household? Pray, how came that idiom to be 
the court language at Agrigentum? ’Tis very strange 
that a tyrant, and such a tyrant as he, should so doat 
on the dialect of a democraty, which was so emi- 
nently μισοτύραννος, the hater of tyrants ; which, in his 
very days, had driven out Pisistratus, though a gene- 
rous and easy governor: especially since, in those 
early times, before stage-poetry and philosophy and 
history had made it famous over Greece, that dialect 
was no more valued than any of the rest. 

I would not be here mistaken, as if I affirmed 
that the Doric was absolutely universal or original in 
Sicily. I know that the old Sicani, the natives of 
the isle, had a peculiar language of their own, and 
that the Greek tongue there, like the Punic, was 
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only a foreigner, being introduced by those colonies 
that planted themselves there. Most of which com- 
ing from Corinth, Crete, Rhodes, &c. where all spoke 
the Doric dialect; thence it was that the same idiom 
so commonly obtained almost all over Sicily, as it 
appears to have done, to omit other testimonies, from 
the ancient medals of that island, TAYTPOMENI- 
TAN, MEZZANION, OEPMITAN, ILANOPMI- 
TAN, AIAYTBAIITAN, ZEAINONTION, ἃς. ; all 
which words, inscribed upon their money, demon- 
strate the Doric dialect to have been then the lan- . 
guage of those cities. “Tis true there came some 
colonies to Sicily from Euboea, and Samos, and other 
places; which, in those parts where they settled, 
᾿ς might speak, for a while, the Ionic dialect, and after- 
wards, being mixed with the Dorians, might make a 
new sort of dialect, a compound of both: as Thucy- 
dides” observes of Himera, that the language of that 
city was at first a medley of Doric and Chalcidic. 
But that is no more than what happened even in 
Greece itself, where there were many ὑχοδιαιρέσεις 
τοπικαὶ," local subdivisions of every dialect, one coun- | 
try having always some singularity of speech not 
used by any other. But those little peculiarities do 
not hinder us from saying, in general, that the 51- 
cilians spoke Doric. For the other dialects were 
swallowed up and extinguished by those two power- 
ful cities of Dorian original, Syracuse and Agrigen- 
tum, that shared the whole island between them. 
Syracuse was a Corinthian colony, and spoke the 


Ὺ Lib. vi. p. 414. 
* Vetus Auctor περὶ Διαλέκτων. Herod i. 142. 
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dialect of her mother city.” Agrigentum was first 
built by the Geloans of Sicily, who had been them- 
selves a plantation of the Cretans and Rhodians, 
both of which were Dorian nations. So that, upon 
the whole, though in some other towns, and for a 
time, there might be a few footsteps of the Ionic 
dialect, yet our Sophist is mexcusable im making a 
Tyrant of Agrigentum, a city of Doric language and 
original, write epistles in such a dialect as if he had 
gone to school at Athens. 

But some apologies have been offered for his 
using the Attic dialect; as, first, because Phalares 
was born at Astypalea, an tsland of the Sporades, 
where was an Athenian colony. This is thought to be 
a good: account of his speaking in that idiom. It 
were easy to overthrow this argument at once, by 
refuting our spurious Epistles, and by shewing, from 
much better authority, that Phalaris was a Sicilian 
born. But I may speak perhaps of that by and by ; 
and 11 have every proof I bring stand by itself, with- 
out the support of another. Let us allow, then, that 
Phalaris came from Astypalzea, an island of the 
Sporades, mentioned by Strabo* and Pliny.* "ΤΙ 
true some of the editors of Phalaris have discovered 
a new place of his birth, Astypalzea, a city of Crete, 
never mentioned before by any geographer, situate 
in the 370th deg. of longit., bearing south and by 
north off of Utopia. And I am wholly of their opi- 
nion, that he was born in. that, or in none of them. 
But, because tradition is rather for the island, we will 


Υ Theocrit. Id. xv. * Lib. x. p. 488. 
5 Lib. iv. cap. 12. 
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beg their good leave to suppose it to be so: and 
there, as it seems, was formerly a plantation of Athe- 
nians; .and Phalaris, being one of their posterity, 
must needs, for that reason, have a twang of ther 
dialect. | Now, what a pity ’tis that Phalaris himself, 
or his secretary, did not know of this plantation when 
he writ the cxx. letter to the Athenians, °Q. σοφώτατοι 
γηγενεῖς ᾿Αθηναῖοι! What a fine compliment would he 
have made them upon that subject of their kindred! 
If any one know an express testimony that there was 
an’ Athenian colony at that Astypaleea, he can teach 
me more than I now remember. This I know in 
general, from Thucydides” and others, that the Athe- 
Mians sent colonies to most of the islands; and so 
that may come in among the rest. But what then? 
Must the language for ever afterwards be Attic, wher- 
ever the Athenians once had footing? Thucydides 
says, In the same passage, that they planted Ionia. 
They had colonies at Miletus, at Ephesus, and most of 
the maritime towns of Asia Minor. Nay, the Ionians 
and the Attics were anciently one people, and the 
language the same: and when Homer says,* 


Ἔνθα δὲ Βοιωτοὶ καὶ ᾿Ιάονες 


by the latter he is known to mean the Athenians.’ 
And yet we see that, in process of time, the colonies 
had a different dialect from that of the mother nation. 
Why, then, must Astypalzea needs be Attic? and that 
so tenaciously, that twenty years living in Sicily could 


b Thucyd. p. 10. Kal “Iwvas μὲν ᾿Αθηναῖοι καὶ νησιωτῶν τοὺς πολλοὺς ᾧκισαν. 
Isocrat. Panathen. Plutarch. de Exilio. 
[5 Hom. Ji. xiii. 685.—D.] © Strabo, p. 333, 392. 
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not at all alter it in one of her islanders? He was 
part of that time a publican, or collector of taxes and 
customs :* could not that perpetual negoce* and con- 
verse with Dorians bring his mouth, by degrees, to 
speak ἃ little broader? Would not he, that aimed at. 
monarchy,° and for that design studied to be popular, 
have quitted his old dialect for that of the place, and 
not, by every word he spoke, make the invidious 
discovery of his being a stranger? But.what if, after 
all, even the Astypalzeans themselves should -be found 
to speak Doric? If we make a conjecture from. their 
neighbourhood, and the company they are put-in, we 
can scarce question but they were Dorians. Strabo 
says’ the island lies between Cos and Rhodes and 
Crete, μεταξὺ τῆς Κῶ. μάλιστα καὶ “Ῥόδου. καὶ Kenrae.. 
And that all these three used the Doric dialect 15. too 
well known to need any proof. But to answer this 
in one word, we have direct evidence that this Asty- 
palza was a Dorian colony, and not an Athenian ; 
for it was planted by the Meganans, as Scymnus 
Chius says expressly ;* 


Ἔν τῷ πόρῳ δὲ χειμένη τῷ Κρητικῷ 
"᾿Αποικός ἔστιν ᾿Αστυπάλαια Μεγαρέων, 
Nijoos πελαγία. 


But let us hear the second apology for the At- 
ticism of Phalaris. He is defended by the like practice 
of other writers, who, being Dorians born, repudiated 
their vernacular idiom for that of the Athenians; as 

4 Polyznus, Stratag. [5 See Preface, p. liv.—D.] 
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Diodorus of Agyrium and Empedocles of Agrigentum. 
So that though Phalaris be supposed to be a native 
of Sicily, yet here is an excuse for him for quitting 
the language. But I conceive, with submission, that 
this argument is built upon such mstances as are 
quite different and aliene from the case of our 
Epistles. 

The case of Empedocles and Diodorus, the one a 
poet, and the other an historian, 1s widely remote 
from that of our Tyrant. The former, being to write 
an epic poem, shewed an excellent judgment im lay- 
ing aside his country dialect for that of the Ionians, 
which Homer and his followers had used before hin, 
and had given it, as it were, the dominion of all 
heroic poetry. For the Doric idiom had not grace 
and majesty enough for the subject he was engaged 
in; being proper, indeed, for mimes, comedies, and 
pastorals, where men of ordinary rank are repre 
sented; or for epigrams, a poem of a low vein; or 
for lyrics, and the chorus of tragedy, upon the ac- 
count of the Doric music; but not to be used in 
heroic without great disadvantage. And the his- 
torian likewise, with the rest of that and other Do- 
rian nations, Philistus, Timzus, Ephorus, Herodotus, ! 
Dionysius Halic., &c., had great reason to decline 
the use of their vernacular tongue, as improper for 
history, which, besides the affectation of eloquence, 
aims at easiness and perspicuity, and is designed for 
general use. But the Doric is coarse and rustic, and | 
always clouded with an obscurity ; ἐχούσης τι καὶ ἀσαφὲς 
τῆς (Δωρίδος) διαλέκτου, says Porphyry," who attributes 


h Vita Pythag. p. 205. 
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the decay of the Pythagorean sect to their writing in 
that dialect. And now what affinity is there between 
Phalaris’s case and that of historians or heroic poets? 
What mighty motives can be here for assuming 
a foreign dialect? The Letters are dated in the 
middle of Sicily, mostly directed to the next towns, 
or to some of his own domestics, about private affairs, 
or even the expenses of his family, and never de- 
signed for the public view. If any will still excuse 
the Tyrant for Atticising in those circumstances, ’tis 
hard to deny them the glory of being the faithfullest 
of his vassals. 


The. Examiner begins his remarks upon this article with 
a point that he owns is not very material. He acknowledges 
there are several Attic ways of speech in the Letters; but, 
for all that, they are not properly Attic (p. 84). Which 
cavil seems to be started here for no other design but to 
bring in that cutting jest, that Dr. B. has abundance of pure 
Anglicisms in his Latin; which when he, or any body for 
him, shall shew by instances, [11 then consider what to 
answer; but in the mean time it will pass for a calumny. 
He adds, that Homer mixes Atticisms in his style, and yet 
nobody will say he wrote Attic. Which is very crudely said, 
and shews Mr. B. had no true view of the progress of 
dialects. For if I should ask him, what the Attic dialect 
was in Homer’s time, I might stay long enough before he 
could tell me. ‘Tis well known that the Ionians were 
Athenian colonies,' and at first the Ionic and Attic were one 
and the same dialect. Now, those colonies were carried 
into Asia by Neleus) but cuxx. years before Homer was 
famous; and even Homer himself calls the Athenians 
Ἰάονες, Ionians. If 1 should say, then, that in Homer’s 


i See here, p. 358. i Marm. Arund. 
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time there was little or no difference between the Attic and 
Ionic language, how could Mr. B. disprove it? For the 
difference we now see between Homer and the Attic. writers 
is no just measure in the case. Because Homer. lived near 
ccc. years* before the Athenians had any writer of their own. 
So that, as we may gather from the proportion of time, there 
was not near so great a change made in the dialects between 
Neleus’s and Homer’s time, as between Homer’s and Tyr- 
teeus’s or Solon’s. 

But he chastises me for saying, that the Sophists affected 
to excel one another in writing Attic, even to pedantry and sole- 
cism. For he declares, he is at a loss for the meaning of this, 
and to him ’tis an incomprehensible degree of affectation (p. 34). 
What Mr. B. is at a loss for, or what he cannot comprehend, 
I now know his reach too well to be very solicitous. He may 
say, therefore, if he pleases, that Lucian too writ nonsense, 
where he says, that one Socrates was wont to rally τοὺς 
σολοικίζοντας Ἀττικῶς, those that affected ATTIC SOLE- 
cisMs.' Here’s the very same incomprehensible expression 
that I am reproved for by our great master of sense and 
language. But, for fear Lucian should have no better 
quarter from him in his next book than I had in his last, 
I'll endeavour to clear this point to the Examiner, so that, 
if possible, he may apprehend us both. “Tis known that 
Philostratus and Atélian have been ever thought the most 
Attic of all the tribe of the Sophists. Now, the great 
Photius, where he gives us a character of Philostratus’s 
style; His syntax, says he, is so very odd, that no writer's 
was ever like it, for it looks more like solecism than any thing 
of syntaxy.™ Neither does he this out of ignorance; but, be- 
cause some of the ancients might speak so now and then, he 
does it every where with affectation. And Eustathius, after 
he has given some instances of solecism in Euripides and 


k Marm. Arund. 1 Lucian. Solec. p. 981. 
m Photius, p. 540. ᾿Ασυνταξίαις μᾶλλον ἐοικέναι 2 συντάξεως ὁτιοῦν pert 
xe. | 
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Sophocles; But that some, says he, of the old and good 
orators made solecisms on purpose, to give a new turn and 
guaintness to their style™ appears plainly in the writings of 
Philostratus. This, we see, was the judgment of Photius 
and Eustathius, no despicable authors: and, by Mr. B.’s 
permission, [11 give an example or two to justify their 
censure. Οἱ δὲ Ὠρεῖται, says Philostratus, χαλκαῖ μὲν av- 
τοῖς αἱ πέτραι. Here’s a plain solecism, ἃ nominative case 
without any verb following it: another writer would have 
said, Τοῖς δὲ Qpetrass, χαλκαῖ μὲν ai πέτραι. Again, says 
he, Kat πρὸς πυῤῥίχαις αὐτοὶ ὄντες, αὐλῶν μὲν μεστὰ 
πάντα ἦν.» And again, Τὸν λυπούμενον μὲν, κοιμίζξεσθαι 
αὐτῷ τὴν λύπην ὑπὸ τοῦ αὐλοῦ And again, Δομετιανὸς 
ἐπιβουλεύειν ἑαυτῷ φήσας, οἱ μὲν εἰς νήσους καθείρχθησαν 
All these are gross solecisms, fhe last part of the sentence 
not agreeing nor answering to the first, which is the proper 
definition of a solecism.s Corinthus too observes it as a 
peculiar way of the Attics to put nominatives instead of 
oblique cases; and he instances in Aristophanes and Phi- 
lostratus.t I shall add to these a few passages out of Alian, 
the other great pattern of the Attic style. Οἱ ἵπποι, says 
he, τὰς κάτω βλεφαρίδας οὔ φασιν αὐτοὺς ἔχειν OF γε 
ἄῤῥενες καὶ πολεμικοὶ (κάμηλοι), καὶ ἐκτέμνουσιν αὐτοὺς of 
Βάκτριοι. Λακύδης δὲ καὶ Τίμων οἱ φιλόσοφοι, καὶ τούτους 
πιεῖν πάμπολύ φασι. If these examples be not sufficient 
to give Mr. B. some clearer apprehension what it is to 
solecise in the Attic way, it’s to no purpose to add more; 
but he must still continue at a loss for the meaning of thes 
deep reflection. 

Well, he recovers himself out of this deep puzzle, and now 
he comes to my argument, which, says he, I will make free to 
call a silly one, because it ts my own, and mentioned by me in 


= Eustath. ad Iliad. p. 179. [ed. Basil.—D.] Σολοικοφανῆ καὶ οὕτω καινοπρεπῆ. 
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my Preface to Phalaris (p. 38). Indeed, as this argument 
lies in his Preface,* being barely hinted there, and neither 
backed with any proof, nor guarded from any exceptions, 
and ushered in with a false proposition, that the Sicilian 
writers ALWAYS used the Doric dialect, he shall have my 
consent to call it as silly as he pleases. But, with humble 
submission, as the argument is managed in my Dissertation, 
Mr. B. will find it much easier to call it so than to prove it. 


I. His first good reason why his Sicilian prince was not 
obliged to speak Doric, is, because he was no native of Sicily 
(p. 35). Which we are sure of, says he, if the credit of the 
Letters stand good ; and though Dr. B. pretends that he can 
refute this from better authority, yet he has not throughout 
his Dissertation said one syllable to shake it (p. 36.) ; nay, 
he says, the Dr. contends, without any manner of proof or 
reason, that Phalaris was a Sicilian born (p. 40). Now, 
though I have as little reason as any body to be concerned 
for this gentleman’s reputation, yet it really afflicts me to 
see him so pert and positive in a thing that’s evidently false. 
For in the xvi. section of my Dissertation I had these very 
words, Lucian makes both Phalaris and his smith Perilaus to 
be born at Agrigentum; but the Letters bring one of them 
from Astypalea, and the other from Athens. What can be 
more express than that Lucian is here produced against the 
Letters, to shew Phalaris was born in Sicily? Yet Mr. B. 
avers above once, that I have not one syllable, not any 
manner of proof or reason, to shew he was a Sicilian. If! 
did not enter further into that particular, ’twas because | 
then thought there was no need of it; and, by mentioning 
Lucian alone, I was as good as my promise, which was only 
this, that I might speak perhaps of that by and by. But 
since Mr. B. has come forth in such fury to fight Phalaris’s 
battles for him, I shall now think it worth my while to pro- 


x Neque, cim Siculis scriptoribus placuerit semper dialectus Dorica, Agti- 
gentinorum.... Tyrannus alia uti debuit. 
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66 other authorities, and to shew him, fo his comfort, that 
either all threatened history, nor all flattering applauses, 
ave the luck to live long (p. 36). 

That Phalaris was of Agrigentum, a Sicilian born, we 
lave another positive testimony of Lucian, besides that cited 
efore. The damned, says he, broke out of hell, and were 
eaded by Phalaris the AGRIGENTINE, and Busiris the Egyp- 
tan, &c.Y And so Polyznus calls him Phalaris the Acri- 
IENTINE, @ publican.2— And to these we may add Suidas, 
rho says, Phalaris the AGRIGENTINE was Tyrant over all 
icily.2 Which Orosius thus expresses, Phalaris the Si1c1- 
IAN was Tyrant, δ. And Photius styles him Phalaris the 
LGRIGENTINE Tyrant. Are not all these witnesses pretty 
pen and express? and we have others yet that make broad 
atimation of it. When Scipio, says Tully, restored Pha- 
gris’s Bull, which he found at Carthage, to the Agrigentines, 
6 desired them to consider whether it was better for the 
tcilians to be slaves to their OWN countrymen (SUIS servire), 
r to be subjects to the Romans; when the same Bull was 
: monument both of their own cruelty (DOMESTIC crudeli- 
atis) and of the Roman clemency. Now, if Phalaris had 
een a foreigner, this speech of Scipio’s had been very 
veak, and, like the arguments of Mr. B., might have been 
urned upon the author. Heraclides tells us, that when the 
\grigentines got Phalaris into their power, they burned his 
sother also and his friends. Which implies he was not 
n alien, but had relations in the country, though the 
setters pretend he was both a stranger and an orphan. 
“his very book, as it seems, of Heraclides, is quoted by 
Yicerof for another story about Phalaris’s mother; and if 


Υ Lucian. Ver. Hist. ii. p. 761. Φάλαριν τὸν ᾿Ακραγαντῖνον. 

* Polyzn. v. bdAapis ᾿Ακραγαντῖνοξ. 

® Suid. da. ᾿Ακραγαντῖνος. 

> Oros. i. 20. Phalaris Siculus. 

€ Phot. Ep. 207. Τὸν ᾿Ακραγαντῖνον τύραννον. 

4 Cic. iv. in Verrem. 
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Heraclides had made Phalaris to be no native of Sicily, we 
may suppose that Cicero, who had read him, would never 
put that speech into Scipio’s mouth. And what says our 
Examiner now to his threatened history? 1 am afraid the 
threats are executed not only upon this piece of history, 
but upon the whole body of the Epistles. For since the 
Epistles give out Phalaris for an Astypaleean, whom all the 
historians that speak of his lineage declare to be an Agri- 
gentine, ‘tis a shrewd token of an imposture; at least it 
evidently proves thus much, that either none of them ever 
heard of Phalaris’s Epistles, or none of them believed them 
genuine; either of which is sufficient to rout the mock 
Sicilian prince, and all them that take up arms for him. 

But Mr. B. is very angry because I was merry at a mis- 
take of his, where he calls Astypalea a city of Crete (p. 36.); 
which I said was a discovery that no geographer had made 
before. He would ask me, he says, seriously, Do not the 
Epistles themselves PLAINLY suppose tt? and do not you tn 
the 58th page EXPRESSLY own that they do so? Now I, in 
my turn, desire the favour of asking Mr. B. one of his 
own questions, Was it worth his while to forge this litile 
piece of history ? (the remainder of this question to me, only 
in order to contradict his BETTERS (p. 39.), I leave for 
Mr. B.’s own use, and never will borrow ’t of him:) And is 
the pleasure of inventing a circumstance, (again I leave him 
the words that follow, merely to be RUDE with,) an equivalent 
to the shame of being told on’t? For in both these particu- 
lars he has too well imitated that Sophist whom he has so 
ill defended. . First, the Epistles are so far from PLAINLY 
supposing that Astypalea was in Crete, that they do not 
suppose it at all. All that is said there is no more than this, 
that Phalaris was born at, and banished from, Astypalea ;® 
and that, some time after, he invited his wife to come to him 
From Crete to Agrigentum.» Now, how does this suppose or 
imply that Astypalea was in Crete? Might not his wife 
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leave Astypalea, where her husband’s memory was: odious, 
and retire into Crete? Is it necessary, because* she was in 
Crete after her husband’s banishment, that Astypalea too 
must be in Crete? :Themistocles was born and lived: and 
married at Athens; but, after he was banished,: his: wife and 
children were in Epirus:! must Athens, therefore, . be ‘in 
Epirus too? A notable inference! and yet exactly the very 
same with Mr. B.’s, who, because Phalaris’s wife was in 
Crete, would make Astypalza in Crete too, though nobody 
ever heard on ’t there. In the second place, he wrongs me, 
or rather himself, when he says, J EXPRESSLY own that the 
Epistles suppose it. For the very words he refers to are 
these; which sEEMS an intimation that the Sophist believed 
Astypalea to be a city in Crete. (Section xv.) Let the candid 
reader judge now what an adversary I have to deal with. Is 
ἃ SEEMING intimation an equivalent phrase, in his language, 
to EXPRESS owning? Ifso, 11 have no further controversy 
with him. I had reason to say it was seemingly intimated, 
because I saw this was the only authority to make an Asty- 
palza in Crete; an error that nobody could possibly have 
fallen into, had there been nothing seeming here, nothing kke 
such an intimation. 

But why, says Mr. B., is not Astypalea a city in Crete ? 
what has the Dr. to oppose to tt? Has he, then, a list of all 
the hundred cities there? If he has, ’tis a mightier discovery 
in geography than that of mine (p. 87). And again he incul- 
cates it; no geographer has mentioned this city in Crete, no 
more have they several of the other ninety-nine (p. 38). Now, 
whether shall we admire more his learning or his reasoning ? 
his learning, that he knew that great secret, that Crete was 
called Ἑκατόμπολις, because it had a hundred towns in’t; 
or his reasoning, that Astypalea is a city of Crete, because 
I cannot refute it with a list of all the hundred? By the 
same way of arguing, he may affirm, when the humour takes 
him, that Oxford too was a city of Crete; and what will the 
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Dr. have to oppose to it? But the misfortane is, that the 
old fatality of mistaking still pursues our Examiner; ἴον, 
what if I should give him a &st of all the hundred citses.of 
Crete? Then his facetiousness and his assuming air will. sit 
but awkwardly upen him. . And yet such a. list is .80' very 
easy to come at, that above xx. years ‘ago ‘there. was one 
printed to’my hand, not only of a hundred, but‘ 8. husdred 
and twenty Cretan cities,-with an account of: the: several 
authors that mention every one of them1: For there.:-werea 
hundred ‘cities there even in Homer’s time, and ‘several. were 
founded: after. Is not'the Examiner, now, a: great judge of 
discoveries in geography? Have geographers never spoken 
of several of the ninety-nine? Methinks, as he says, he 
ought fo have looked about him, before he resolved to be 
positive (p. 37). 

However, Mr. B.: urges, for his own justification, that 
he was ‘not:'the first: that made this (false) discovery, but 
mistook after: great names, Goltzius and -Fazellus “(ρ..8}). 
If he thinkbi¢:a ‘more ‘venial fault to make -a-niistake. at 
second-hand after ‘others than to produce one dat: of his own 
stove;‘heshatl ‘have the benefit of this plea ;~ for. 1.11. -be as 
easy 'to‘him athe ean desire. "Tis-endugh:for me that he 
ettor is evident; ‘and: that Mr. B. slipt into it; but whether 
hé ‘ied'or foflowedj it matters not -at-all. -But he gees-a0 
avails! aind' expostulutes, Will the Dr: diseard: all places, -that 
obtur' but ‘once “4. ancient authors ? ‘(p::88.);. ‘and 80: be 
fldirishes for a‘ whole ‘page, out of Diddorus-and, Saylax 
Bat I -have ‘answered: him: already; that -Astypalea .of.Crete 
dées Not ONCE occu? in: ancient uuthors:' "Tis:trye:in some 
néur geopraphiers! we'meet With it, such as-Naogeorgus is. his 
Preface! to’-Phalaris; ‘Boyle in his Preface ahd: index, whd; 
by inistaking the author. that ‘they published, have. baatered 
the world with! 'an enchanted city,’ that nobody \ can: see! but 
the.’ F ‘must’ spealy warily, therefore, ‘as-Mr. B.:-4ella. me 
that it occurs in no old geographers (p. 38.); and that, | 
think, I may safely say. 
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A very worthy person,* having occasion to speak of 
Phalaris, had said, he was born at Astypala, an island of the 
Cyclades. Which, in the former edition of these Disserta- 
tions, I had gently corrected thus, Astypalea, one of the 
Sporades. Upon this, Mr. B. resolves to do right to that 
learned man, whom I take upon me, he says, to correct, with- 
out the least ground or colour of reason (p. 39). But Mr. B. 
had been better advised to have staid till that learned man 
had asked his assistance. I am sure, when that person is 
on the side of truth, he needs no such defender as Mr. B.; 
and if he chances to be mistaken (as the most learned may 
sometimes be), he is too candid and just to accept of such a 
defender. As, in the present case, 1 dare say for him, he 
would be ashamed to make use. of such poor shifts as Mr. B. 
supplies him with. For Mr. B. maintains Astypala to be a 
legitimate word, because we read it ἄστυπάλη in the pre- 
sent copy of Scylax, one of the most corrupted books in the 
world (p. 40). But the very adjectives formed from the 
name of this city, Τστυπαλαιεὺς and ᾿Αστυπαλαιάτης, shew 
plainly that the primitive name is ᾿Αστυπάλαια: so Ἰστι- 
ἀιεὺς is from Ἰστίαια, Διλαιεὺς from “ίλαια, Ποτιδαιεὺς and 
Ποτιδαιάτης from Ποτίδαια. But neither ᾿Αστυπαλαιεὺς 
nor ᾿στυπαλαιάτης can by any analogy be formed from 
᾿Αστυπάλη. We must correct Scylax, then, by other au- 
thors, and not think to maintain and propagate one fault by 
another. Well, Mr. B. goes on to confute me for saying, 
the Astypalea in Phalaris seemed to be the island of the 
Sporades, rather than the Cyclades. My reason was, be- 
cause Stephanus, besides that of the Cyclades, names an- 
other, situate between Rhodes and Crete ;« which nearness to 
Crete, whither Phalaris’s wife and son are supposed to have 
fied,! makes it probable that that was the island mentioned 
in the Epistles. Now, Mr. B. would overthrow this two 
weveral ways: first, the nearness, he says, of this Astypalea 
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to Crete is no argument at all, but rather the contrary. For 
those that fly ere usually glad to get as far as they can out of 
the reach of thew pursuers (p. 39). Wonderful aphorism, 
and taken from the justest view of human nature !. I should 
have thought, now, that they are usually glad to get as soon 
as they can out of reach. But, hereafter, if a merchantman 
be chased. by a privateer, she must not make to the next safe 
harbour, but, according to Mr. B.’s conduct, bear away for 
the remotest. Mr. B. has been so kind as several. times to 
bid me study the: Holy Scripture; I crave leave, therefore, 
to propose one text to him, and desire his comment upon it: 
God commanded the Israelites to build three cities of refuge 
beyond Jordan, and three in the land of Canaan.= Did not 
the persons, therefore, that fled for manslaughter strive to 
reach the nezt city of refuge? or did they usually cross the 
river Jordan, and take their course to the city farthest 
from home, that the pursuer might have time and space to 
overtake them? If Mr. B. can make out this latter to be 
the true interpretation, he may then persuade us that it. was 
very absurd in Phalaris’s wife to steer towards Crete, the 
nearest place of safety, and that she ought to have got as far 
aff as she could, towards Carthage or Hercules’s Pillars; no 
matter whether the season was contrary, or the vessel old 
and leaky, or not victualled for so long a voyage. But, 
secandly, says he, ¢his flight of hers is a mere fiction, and 
there’s no such thing supposed, or in the least intimated, in 
the Epistles (p. 39). These are very hard expressions ; but 
we.are used to have such from Mr. B. when his arguments 
are soft enough. Phalaris fied from Astypalea, and left his 
family behind him ; this is plain from the Epistles: and the 
next news we hear of his wife is that she was. in Crete. 
Now, if Astypalza was not in Crete, which I have clearly 
shewed already, then her flight from Astypalsea to Crete is 
both supposed and intumated. But indeed, if, with some new 
geographers, one can spy out an Astypalea in Crete, mvr 
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sible to all the ancients, then he is well qualified to believe, 
on Mr. B.’s side, that no flight is supposed. The Examiner 
closes this first part with a sorry, but yet a very spiteful, 
quibble about the word gratuitously, which is a privileged 
slander, and cannot with good manners be answered in the 
manner it. deserves. And, to speak freely, I can scarce 
resent it from Mr. B., because I cannot believe it’s his 
own : I impute it rather to some under-jobbing assistant, of 
a low sordid spirit, which this calumny is a picture of, than 
to ἃ gentleman that challenges the title of Honourable. 

: Before we leave the Examiner’s first argument, let us see 
a little what he drives at in all this bustle about Phalaris’s 
country. Why, to convince us that his prinée was not 
obliged to write Doric, he would shew that he was no native 
of Sicily. Grant this, and let him be born, where the. 
Examiner would have him, at Astypalea in Crete. Now, 
we are as sure that the island of Crete spoke Doric, as that 
Sicily itself did. And is not Mr. B., then, a man of quick 
thought and foresight, to bring an argument which ends just 
where it first set out, without advancing one inch? ° Nay, if 
Phalaris was born in.the island Astypalea, I had shewn it 
to be highly probable that Doric was the mother-tongue 
there; and not a word has been yet said to disprove ‘me. 
But:.he may now see a direct testimony of it, which 'I have 
added ..out. of Scymnus Chius. So that, upon every’ suppo- 
sition, his argument is vain and idle. ᾿ ΞΕ 


1. ΒΔ. ΒΒ we are come at last to the second’ point; ' for 
supposing that Phalaris was a Sicilian born, yet Mr. B. will 
give good reasons why he should not use {πὸ Doric ‘dialect. 
If ‘the reader pleases to run over what I. had ‘said in ‘my’ 
Dissertation upon this head, he will see that J myself had 
given several. examples of authors; who, being natives of 
Sicily or other Dorian countries, had writ books ‘in an- 
other dialect, as Diodorus, Empedocles, Philistus, ‘Timzeus, 
Ephorus, Herodotus, Dionysius Hal., &c. But I had shewn 
the case of Phalaris to be quite different from theirs; and 
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the: difference turned upon these points, that -Phalaris’s 
‘writings ‘are private letters to his domestic .servants,. about 
fathily affairs, never designed to be published,; and. wrxtten at 
a time when the Attic dialect was.not yet in fashion...: These, 
‘therefore, are the considerations: that .Mr. “ΒΒ. should have 
‘spoken ta; if he designed .to.seek after truth, and taot merely 
‘to raise a dust. But, instead of answering. to the. purpose, 
his main performance here is to fill up my &c., and. to-add 
more names of such authors as departed from the dialect of 
‘their country. ‘A very ‘edsy piece of work, but quite “besides 
the question: and\yet itis. no-litde matter of campassion* to 
see: -how sorrily -he .acquits -himself;..evem where -ta neq 
‘himself wellihad!been.ia vaiti and useless labour. . 

, wWyathyrsides, says Mr, B., the historian gf Samos, had be 
followed:‘the dialect: of .fis country, would have: wiitien. in 
wonie (p 4))..\ Thus it-is:.in: his: firat Edition αι fon, af: that 
‘time, ' in δυο δε! learming;: be thought.the:Samians spoke 
‘Dovic. ‘i Bul. in. the»mext he sconrected, Jt. Fonte x wich 
wetition : fob his »commendation gil and 126, an. dustange, iof his 
improvement. But ’tis a pity he could. gd no; faxyther; for, 
if I had the honour to have been in his Assistant’s place, | 
could have told him that ‘here’ was no‘sich min by: ‘Agathyr- 
sides an historian ‘of Samos. Με. B- will say ‘he is quoted 
by Stobsis, Agathyrside’ Samii in’ τὺ. Pepin ‘Perdicarum® 
‘So, indeed, it was,ju the copy that Gesner made. sea 3. byt 
the Arue reading; ip, Agatharshides,,as, appears by. Plutarch," 
who relates the same. story, word, for word, from "Ayablag- 
χίδης Σάμιρς, ἐνιδευτέρᾳ. τῶν Περσωοῶν.. Neither can.it be 
said that the error may.lie in Plutarch’s copies, and. not in 
_Stoheus ;.-for.the.same author is cited. twice in ‘Plutarch’ β 
book About Rivers ; but Agathyreides is.never once heard of 

but in this corrupted place of Stobzeus. | 
_ Another of Mr. B.’s writers that, departed from, their 


[* The old ed. reads “ comparison : an error which has been ‘pdinted out by 
Porson, in his Tracts, ὅς. ed. by Kidd, p. 316.—D.] " 
ἈΠ Serm. vii. ° Plut. in Parall. p. 805. (tom. ii. ed. Xyl. 1599. --Ὁ1 
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country dialect is. Andronicus Rhodius,.in his Panaphrese. of 
Aristotle's Ethics (p. 41.): but. he should: have remembered 
that the old MS. itself. has.no name.of.any.author,;: foy:Dan. 
Heinsius, the first editor of it, informs.us’ that Andronicus’s 
name. was:prefixed to it. by.a modern and..a very unlearned 
fiands ‘Mr. B. adds, that we.may know. Bpimenides did. not 
write.in the. Cretic Halect, from the. short: citation. oud. eh hem 
to St. Raul ;* sg | " tis 11 gt 


i {4211} 


“Kehna ἀεὶ ψευσταὶ, κακὰ : θηρία, γαστέρες ρα, _ 
For the-Cretans are said to use ates instead of aeaé- (p. 41). 
That this poem οὗ Epimenides was-not in τεῦς, | readily 
own. But the proof that Mr. B. brings of it dees not seem 
to be good. For the Cretans might use both αὐὲς and ἀεὶ 
too. As, in a letter of this.very Epimenides, written in the 
‘Cretie idiom, extant in Laértius,?: we read, Eiye τὰν ἀρχὰν 
“AEF. -And in a Cretic insofiption among the Marmora Oxon:4 
Οὐ TOKABY! κοσμόντες, that is, οὗ τόκ᾽ dels. Mr. B., there- 
‘fére; had: he-known of it; should: rather have cited. this. follow- 
‘ing frogenent of Epimenides ἀρ νος oS ES TT 


ὌΠ “ΩΣ ΝΕ I ‘te 


“Καὶ γὰρ ἐγὼ γένος, εἰμὶ Σ τήνε ἠὐκόμοιο,. 
“A δεινὸν φρίξασ᾽ ἀπεσείσατο, ρα λέοντα; ΝΣ 
' Ἐς. Ν εμεαῖαν ἄγουσ᾽ αὐτὸν %  πάχνιαν Ἥραν. - we | 


eal tsigecee 
id, 

yee My ES on 

For’ this’ passage plainly proves’ what! Mr:'B.‘hinis ‘at; eat 
“Epiméiiides’s poems were riot ‘Cretie; "but Iente:: “Ey Neple- 
aiav is a correction of thé Idarnetl’ Gesner’s, for the 'vulbur 
redding is “Evvepeatav:t perhaps it might’ be mended, ‘with- 
‘out varying a létter, Ἐν Νεμέᾳ ἀνἄγονυσ᾽ 
_ ‘Mr. B.’goes on, and tells us, that’ Alcaus; Sappho; ‘ahd 
Simonides, were born in places where the Tonte was‘ spoken, 

and yet wrote their lyric poems in Aolie'or Doric (p. 42). 
"Tis true, indeed, ‘that Simonides was born at Ceos;: whose 


[* Ep. ad Tit.1.12.—D.} Ρ Laért. Epimen. 
4 Marm. Oxon. p. 116. τ ZElian. H. An. xii. 7. τὰ Ἐπιμενίδου ἔπη, 
{t Ἐννεμεαίαν' ἄγοις, κι τ. A—D.] 
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inhabitants were Ionians, being an Athenian colony,® as 
Herodotug tells us; for the Athenians themselves were av- 
ciently Tonians. Mr. B., therefore, has the luck to be right 
in one of the three. But for the other two, Alczeus and 
Sappho, how scandalously is he mistaken! I protest I am 
ashamed even to refute such miserable trash; though Mr. B. 
was not ashamed to write it, nay, to value himself upon’t 
What part is it that I must teach him? That Alczeus and 
Sappho were natives of Lesbos? but ’tis almost incredible he 
should be ignorant of that. Or that the language af Lesbos 
was folic? yes, there his wonderful learning was at a loss, 
and he believed it was Ionic. But his Scylax, that he lately 
vapoured with (if, instead of a wrong word, στυπάλη, he 
had learned any good out of him), might have taught him a 
better lesson ; Lesbos, says Scylax,' an ASOLIAN tsland. The 
inhabitants af Lesbos, says Stephanus," are called ASOLIANs. 
Five Lovian cities, says Herodotus,’ are in the island of 
Lesbos. Nay, it, was the metropolis, as it were, of all the 
Zolian cities, as Strabo” says expreasly ; 3 Σχεδὸν δέ τι καὶ 
μητρόπολις ἡ AéaBos ὑπάρχει τῶν ΑἰολίδωνἘ πόλεων. But 
there’s a passage in Aélian* and SuidasY that may seem 
to countenance. our Examiner’ s mistake; for, in reckoning 
up the Ionian cities, , they have Πριήνη, AEXBOX, Τέως. 
Though the misfortune is, that for “έσβος we must read it 
there ARBEAOR, as it’s plain from Herodatus, Strabo, and 
other τ... ἀ 1 had | corrected this, when I knew not that any 
other had done 1... δι it was well for me, that, before I 
printed, it, =. it 98. Meursius’ s Fortuna Attica, where I found 
the. same correction, For if Mr. B. had met with the same. 
passage, when! he jext appears in print, I had heen, branded 
for. a ,Plagiary,, Aud yet I do not believe Meursius was a 
plagiary, though I find that, long before his time, this very 


ls Prervd vill. 6.46) xo. (‘Ketou.—D.} .... ἔθνος ἐὸν Ἰωνικὸν ἀπὸ ᾿Αθηναίων. 
* Scylax, p34 Νῆσος Αἰόλὶς Λέσβος. 
Ὁ Steph. ν. Αἰολ. v Herod. i. c. 151. 
¥ Strabo, p. 616. [* Vulgo Αἰολικῶν:: vide ed. Falc. p. 885.—D.] 
x ΖΕ]. Var. Hist. viii. 5. Υ Suid. v. Ἰωνία. 
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\. 
same emendation, and by the same proofs, was “made by 


Brodzus, in his notes upon Anthol. Epigram.* For a man 

would have very hard measure, if, because another, whom he 
knew not of, had lit upon the same thought, he must be 
traduced as a plagiary: though it appear from the rest of his 
performances (which are certainly new and his own), that he 
was very able to do that too, without stealing from others, 
And this alone will be a sufficient answer to that calainny of 
Mr. B.’s, which by and by we shall come to. 

“The Examiner, in the depth of his reading, goes, ha 
writers to coins that have been struck in Dorian Conintries, 
and yet the inscription of them not pure Doric (p. 44). 
Among others, he tells us of Ξυστάρχης ἱεροῦ ἀγῶνος, a 
Cretan money. This was borrowed from Monsieur Har- 
duin’s very excellent book Of the Coins of Cities and People : 
but I fd other persons, as well as myself, have but ill usage 
from Mr. B. when he borrows any thing of them.’ For there 
is no such Cretan money, neither does Harduin give the 
least intimation of it. There’s an inscription, indeed, but no 
money, that has Ξυστάρχης ἱεροῦ dyavos,* and "tis extant i in 
Gruter, p. 1094., belonging to Lyttus, a city of Crete. And 
tis with equal faithfulness and diligence, what Mr. B: pre- 
sently adds, that in some other inscriptions it is Huordpyas, 
This is the reverse of the former blunder: for his, author 
Harduin here says money, and not inscription ; and he says 
Κρητάρχας, not ἘἨυστάρχας ; which last word, in the Doric 
termination, Mr. B. will not find either in inscription or 
nroney. I will leave the credit of this citation to be divided 
between Mr. B. and his Assistant; for it’s a plain case that 
one or both of them have an excellent hand at transcribing 
of authors. But, besides this, Mr. B. mentions TEAH, the 
inscription of a coin belonging to Vela, a town’ in Magna 
Grecia ; which Velia he supposes, in his great learning, to 
have been a Dorian colony; but Herodotus and Strabo will 


» Lib. iv. cap. Εἰς Naovs. 
® Harduin, Num. Illustr. p. 261. 
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tell him that it was an Ionic, and the planters were the 
Phoczans, who were driven out of Asia by Harpagus. 

But the most remarkable instance of all, says Mr. B., ts 
that of Zaleucus, king of the Locrians, a Doric colony, the 
Preface to whose Laws is preserved in Stobeus and Diodorus, 
and has plainly nothing of the Doric dialect in it (p. 44). 
And again, a little after; I will add, says he, Zaleucus too, 
who, we are sure, was a Pythagorean, from very good αν» 
thority (p. 53). And I am sure too that this is a remarkable 
instance, though not the most of all, of Mr. B.’s great abili- 
ties in all parts of learning. For he has turned the com- 
monwealth of the Locrians into a monarchy, and of a poor 
shepherd and slave, as Zaleucus is said to have been, he has 
made a κινα. These are no ordinary performances, and 
they shew the gentleman has well improved himself in Pha- 
laris’s service. But why, forsooth, must Zaleucus be a king? 
Merely beeduse Mr. B. had heard he was a lawgiver. ἀπά 
if it chance to lie in his way, he will make Draco and Solon: 
kings: of Athens, by thé very same’ argument; though Aris- 
totle informs ‘us; that the dest ahd most of the law-makers 
were mén of the middle rank.» But, to’ pass over this scan- 
dalous’ mistéke,'I have a mattet of greater corisequerice to 
debate with: him ; for 1 am ‘persuaded (notwithstanding Mr: 
B.’s very good ‘aisthority,) ‘that Zaleucus ‘was πὸ Pythagt- 
rean;. and that the system of laws asctibed' to ‘hii, and’ pru- 
duced by Disdoriss atid others, may be i as there an imposturt 
as Phalaris’s epistles.” 

The title of that ‘botk, as'Stobeus and others quote it, 
was ZALEUCUS'S Laéivs ; but weé'have good reason to suspect 
that there was no sith person as Zaleucus a lawgiver; ait 
if this be ‘true, the cheat is apparent.’ Timeus the Sidiliah, 
a man of a'Virdlent’ stylé; ‘but ah: inquisitive and acewrate 
writer, expressly maintained, avainst the comnién tradition of 
his time, that there was no such man ‘as Zaleticus. ‘Cicerd, 
in a letter to Afticus,° among other vulgar errors, takes notice 


b Arist. Polit. iv. 11. Τῶν μέσων πολιτῶν. 
¢ Lib. vi. Ep. 1. A Timeo tuo familiari. 
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of this; Who has not said,. says he, that Zaleucus wag lay. 
giver to the Locrigns? Must Theophrastus therefore be. 
despised, of: that story be refuted by Timeus, an authar you 
are. much versed:in? And again, in his book OF Laws ;. 
Before. 1. give. you the law. itself, says he,* I will ‘preface, 
something in tts. commendation, .as, I see. Zaleucus and Cha-. 
rondas fiaxe-dong.. ΤῸ which. hig brother , Quintus replies, 
that. Timeus. denied. there was. any such. person as Zaleucus. 
But Theophrastus, says Cicero.again, (gn gythor, as γε thinks, 
no warse than Thmans, ag many tink, a. betier,) affirms there. 
was such aman; and the Lacrians, my, chents,. have. still a, 
tradition .of it: but whether there was such ¢.man. or πο, 
it?s nothing to this matter. Here we see the orator, in 
compliment, as it seems, to his Locrian. ¢lients, speaks in 
favour of the vulgar tradition; but, in his private letter 
to Atticus he gives .it up as.a fable, and joins it with that 
poten error about Kupolis’s being drowned Olymp. XC. 
» Which, he says, Eratosthenes refuted, shewing : several 
Crien that Eupolis made and exhibited after. heat yearn 
As. fox, Cigara’s, ocrians,, who, he, says, still preseryed 1 
tradition. abqut Zaleucus,,we may..oppose, ta, hem some 
Locrigng ip, Timeus's time, whe lived ahove cc, years efore 
Cicero, | For. Timeus, .in that very place - of ;his :History® 
where: he; rgprehended Aristotle. and Theophrastus ἢ for their. 
necptinee aus fhe aeiang ide, POMP ἢ pith. one 
Echesrates,..2. dagrian.ef note..and. ana a had Ἂ 
informations from him about the affairs, of that, city.) } 
Echeg¢rates, therefore, in. that-age did, pot, ee fherg, was 
any, Zaleycus, he's certainly 88 credible as Cigero’s Locrians, 
who come..so many. generations, afterwards, , after 80 any, 
revolutions and changes in. the constitution of heft 89%, 
vernment., “Tis true. Polybius falls, Very, foul ue n, ‘Timeus 
for abusing Aristotle and. "Theophrastus, and. charges, fm 
with some falsehogds, relating to the Locrians 3 .bpt the e's 
nothing now extant implying ; that. Polybius ‘defended: 
phrastus against him in this particular of Zaleucus. There’s 


4 De Legibus, ii. 6. e See Excerpta ex Polyb. p. 45, ἅς. 
VOL. I. 3 C 
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ἃ passage, indeed, in the Ezcerpia of Polybius,f where a law 
of Zaleucus is mentioned; but the word φησὶ there intimates 
that he gives it not as his own narrative, but repeats the 
words of somebody else. But, however, let that be as it 
will, whether there was such a man or na, as Cicero saya, 1 
will. not.contend; but I think so much may be safely. con- 
cluded from it, that either this.book of ZauEucua’s Laws 
was not yet made in Timzus’s time, or else he .candemned 
it for an imposture; nay, not-he only, but Hichecrates, a 
citizen of Locri, and therefore a.very competent judge about 
a story of that country.* 

. But I rather think the book was made after the days of 
Timeus ; ; for I observe that those that speak of Zaleucus 
before and at that time make him a poor shepherd,. and 
much older than Pythagoras ;. but after. that time they com- 
monly describe him as a man of quality,é and a seholar of 
that philosopher’s. Now, this new account of him was. 
all probability. gathered from.some passages. in that System of 
Laws ascribed ἴο him ; for where else could they meet with it? 
So. that if I can shew, from: the oldest and best writers, . that 
he was. more.ancient. than Pythagoras, this new and. false 
story: in.the later authors,. being | taken from n thas  syetam, wilh 
convict it of.a cheat..\) ...... oe 

The account. that Aristotle . gave of him. ig ‘this; A that 
when che. Locrians had consulted the oracle, how they. might, be 
rid of their. seditions, they were bid to make. theurselves laws, 
Upon this, .a. certain shepherd, named Zaleucus, told: then; 
that he could furnish them with very 900d laws. . And beng 


ταις ἃ "ye 


f Polyb. xii. p. 660. “ 

[* Against this opinion, see Fabric. Biblioth. Gr. 1. ii. c. xiv., and Warbur- 
ton, Div. Leg. of Moses, vol. i. book ii. § 3., where the learned Bishop seems to 
he quite right in preferring Vizzanius’ interpretation of Jamblichys to the 
Doctor’s, ἅς. ἅς. &c. SALTER, note on ed. 1777.—“ The Bishop has entered 
“ the lists with the tremendous Bentley, who treated the laws of Zaleucus and 
‘* Charondas as the forgeries of a Sophist. A whole section of mistakes or mis- 
‘ representations is devoted to this controversy: but Bentley is no more, and 
“ Warburton may sleep in peace.” Crit. Obs. on the Sixth Book of t the init, 
GiBBon’s Miscel. Works, 11. 499. 4to.—D.] | 

ἐ Diod, Sic. p. 84, Εὐγενής. 
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asked, whence he could have them? he said, Minerva ap- 
peared to him in a dream, and would yive him them. Where- 
apon they gave him las freedom (for he was then a slave), and 
so he became their -lawgiver.2 And agreeably to this, Suidas 
tells: us, that at first he was a slave and a shepherd; * Kither 
of which. circumstances are sufficierit proofs that he'was'no 
Pythagorean ; for if he was ‘another man’s slave, and obliged 
to look after sheep at Locri, how could he ‘have either time 
or leave to be at Crotona with Pythagoras, near a-huridied 
mile}s}: from ‘home,:and. especially to continue ‘there the! 'v: 
years of silence, according to the discipline of the: sehobl ? 
Besides, a slave would not have been admitted: into’ that 
society, had he had never such opportunities.) 6δῸ- “ἃ 
: And we have another argument,: from’ the same passage 
of Aristotle;:-that Zaleucus was no'‘scholar’ of Pythagoras. 
For: he dvcribed all his laws to Menerva, from ‘whom: he pre- 
tended: to-‘redetve them in dreanis. : This Aristotle hag told 
tig, as’ be ‘is cited ‘by-the Scholiast’ on Pindar::: And that 
Wwe mniay ‘not: question: the Scholiast’s authority, the. great 
Clemnens Alex. assures us, that ‘both Aristotle and his scholar 
Ghameleo say, that Zaleucus' gave it out that he had his laws! 
from. Minerva): Plutarch. too : falls: tin‘ with: 'this'' aecount, 
where he tells us, that Zaleucus said, Minered uselt to appear 
tohim, and give him laws, whieh wete all ‘entirely hers; ‘and 
xo part of:them his own.§. -Now;']-tzumbly conceive that this: 
project: of Zaleucus's. has‘ nothing ofa Pythzgorean' in itv 
For Pythagoras’s scholars: ascribed: everything: to: their’ 
mastery. it was always Avroy ἔφα with them) He ΒΆΤῸ is: 
and the greatest oath was to swear byhim, = sg. 
Ὡ 08 j μὰ τὸν ἁμετέρᾳ ψυχᾷ ποβαδένια τεηρδετῦμει 7 . 
he Pind. Schol. ad: χ. Olymp. Φησὶν "Ἀριστοτέλης, &eo, ΕΝ 
"" i Suid. v. Zan. Ἣν δὲ πρότερον δοῦλός τε καὶ ποιμήν. - | 
ΠΣ Clem. Strom. i. p. 152. ; ye 
"ν Plutarch. περὶ τοῦ gaudy, &e. Idem in Numi,” . Valer. “ae i. 2, Theo- 
doret. ad Gree. Serm. i ix, . a on 
[ὁ ‘Pythag. Aur. Carm. v. 47.—Poéta Min. Gr. I. 484. ed. Gaisf., where val 
μὰ τὸν, κ. τ. λ.---.] . | | 
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If Zaleucus, therefore, had been of that society, he would 
certainly have honoured his master by imputing his laws to 
his instructions; but, being a poor illiterate shepherd, and 
of no authority with the people, he very craftily acquired it 
by taking nothing upon himself, but laying all to Minerva. 

Again, Strabo informs us, that the Locrians were gene- 
rally believed to be the first that used WRITTEN laws ;! and 
that Zaleucus took them, as Ephorus the historian says, from 
the Cretic, and the Laconic, and the Areopagetic customs.” 
And so Scymnus Chius, speaking of these Locrians, says, 
they were the first that had wRiTTEN laws, which were 6 sup 
posed to be made by Zaleucas ; 


Τούτους δὲ πρώτους φασὶ χρήσασθαι νόμοις 
Tpatrroiazy, οἣς Ζάλευκος ὑποθέσθαι δοκεῖ." 


Clemens Alexand.° forgot himself, perhaps, when he said, 
that Zaleucus the Locrian was the first that made laws; for 
he ought to have said, made WRITTEN lawea, as Ephorus and 
Strabo said before him. But if Zaleucus’s written laws were 
the most ancient, ‘tis most certain. he could: not be a Pytha- 
gorean..: Far Draco’s.laws. were writéen? ones at.Athens; and 
he lived about Olymp. xxx1x., as Tatian,: Glemens,. and 
Kusebiug, expreasly. say; or as Diodorus, in: one of his lost 
books, ἦα. was. xLvii.. years before. Solon.:4 which, being 
reckoned from Soton’s archonship, Olymp. xuv1. 8.» will fall 
upon Olymp. xxxv. 1. If Zaleucus, then, was before Draco, 
he: must be longer before Pythagoras, who, by the very 
earliest account, was not born.till Olymp.: xii. 4, 

All this is further confirmed by Eusebius, who _ places 
Zaleucus, the celebrated lawgiver of the Locrians, at Olymp. 
XXIx., which is xL. years before Draco, and about ix. before 


1 Strabo, p. 259. Νόμοις ἐγγραπτοῖς. ™ Νομίμων, i.e. ἀγράφων. 

n Scymnus, v. 818. [p. 19. G. V. Ox. iii—D.] 9 Clem. Strom. i. p. 188. 

P Joseph. c. Apion. i. p. 2. Fpapévras νόμους. 

4 Ulpian. in Demost. Timocr. p. 480. Ὁ δὲ Δράκων πρὸ Σόλωνος éwra καὶ 
τεσσαράκοντα ἕτεσιν, ὥς φησιν ὃ Διόδωρος. 
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Pythagoras was born. Aristotle, indeed, reprehends their 
ignorance who would make Onomacritus to have been the first 
that was skilled in law-making ; and that Thales was his ac- 
guaintance ; whose scholars were Lycurgus ard ZALEUCUS, 
and Zaleucus’s scholar was Charondas : for they talk, says he, 
inconsistently with chronology* The Thales that is meant 
here was not the Milesian, but the ancient Cretan, who is 
generally assigned as a master to Lycurgus.’ So that Aris- 
totle seems to find fault that they made Zaleucus too a 
scholar of that Thales. For at that rate he must have lived 
cvii1. years before the first Olympiad,‘ 4. 6. cc. years before 
Locri was built, Ol. χχιν How, then, could he be a 
Locrian, and a lawgiver there? This is the tgnorance of 
chronology which the philosopher censures here: but, how- 
ever, it’s no inconsiderable argument that Zaleucus was 
older than Pythagoras, who came above ccc. years after 
Lyeurgus. 

And we have yet a further discovery of it from the orator 
Demosthenes, who, to persuade the Athenians not to change 
any law upon small and frivolous pretences, gives the ex- 
ample of these Locrians, with whom, says he, it’s a law, that 
a man who shall propose to make any new law shall do tt with 
a rope about his neck, which he shall be strangled in, if he 
do not carry his point: which has been such.a guard and 
defence to the laws, that there has been but one new one made 
in MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED YEARS.’ ' Now, that De- 
mosthenes here speaks of Zaleacus’s laws-is plain enough 
from his naming the Locrians; but it appears further from 
the law itself. For Hierocles and Polybius’s author say 
expressly, that this law about the rope was ZauRucus’s 5. 


® Arist. Polit. ii. 58. ᾿Ασκεπτότερον τῷ χρόνῳ λέγοντες. [cap. ix. ed. Schn.,' 
where τῶν χρόνων.--- Ὁ. 
* Strabo, p. 482. Sextus Empir. p. 68. Laért. in Thal. 
t Clemens, Plutarch, &c. =" Euseb., Strabo. 
ΟΥ̓ Demost. in Timocr. p. 469. Ἔν πλείοσιν 4 διακοσίοις ἔτεσιν. 
~ Hieroc. apud Stobeum, Serm. 37. Polyb. xii. p. 661. 
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and. .it’s produced, by. Stobsus,*.as..out of Zaleucua’s own 
Preface..to. his. body of:laws. .’*Tia noti:very clear, :indead, 
what the: orator.means here; whether.it was move than.co. 
years. from, the; first. date. of .Zaleucus’s.: laws. tothe. intro 
ducing: ef that.one new law; ox, whether from. the :first date 
af. them.to the orator's.own time, which he calls mora .that 
Cf, yeara, there, was_but one new.Jaw made.: [he first inter 
pretation, seems. the more probable; but even. the latter, will 
be. a. sufficient proof .that Zaleuqus could met be Pythegorasis 
scholar. ΡΟΣ, this gration against. ‘Timocrates, wag spoken 
Olymp..¢v1- 44: Khem Theodemua.or Kudemus. wag. archon, 
_as. Dionysius; Halic.3, says.:in express words }.and Plutareb# 
says it.implicitly, when, he:tella,us Demosthenes..made. it.at 
the, XXVAI., or, AK VII. year, of fhis-age,,. For \he. was..born at 
Olymp. xcix.4,,8,andihis xxy 114, year, falls a4 Olymp. anand, 
Naw, to, compute only tag kupdred years beckwards from 
thi. Olympiad, and, it.ceaches, to Olymp, μεν νι, when Pyx 
thagovaa, by- she. very earliest.xackoning,; dad, een. bat. 5105 
years/in déaly, and wi.ef those. were. spent, in fais,| room 
under-ground,s, and. suppose what (Demesthenga calls sors 
than ac, years will) amouat. above the remaining, five, nay, lh 
may moderately sayy above. the whole. x1n,: But thus, auch, 
L,am,sure, ay be safely concluded from it, that if: Zaleucne 
was,really Pythagotas's disciple,. the, learned, Mz, Nodwell:s: 
calculation must be wrong, which makes, Pythagouas, first. seh 
faot ay italy. at Olpmnp. \LXNH. 2), for, shat. Olympiad, (falls 
RAAI«, yeas, within ,Lemosthenes’s..two.: hundsed,, without 
adding these years to the account which the orater means by 
MORW.; ἡ make the seckoning, from, Pythagoraa’s going, M4 
Italy; beqaupe, Zaleucus, one’ of: the, Loorians..of Italy, comld 
not be bis seholan. till he.came.thither., .. For ‘Theodaret was 
quite ont when. he. thoughé the Locnians, whom. Zalenensi 
gane -lawg,.te, werei those: οὗ; Greece, ; near Acarnania, and. 


Phesip.? “by ἌΡ ΠῊ εἰ 6} 4 ἔνα ἐκ GOR Dates sega aa, iigod ay arg το] 
TW Bod, Seb! 4075 /P holt: Bal, de’ ϑδιιοῦν! ἢ» BRL Wied Dehost! 
* Dionys. ibid. > Theod. c. Greec. Serm. ix. 
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_+ Take all these arguments together,’ and I conceive thelr 
united force will effectually refute Mr. B:, who 15 ‘sure: that 
Zalewcus was a Pythagorean (p. 58). But; besides that, they 
will go a considerable way to refute the book itself too, which 
passed dbroad in the’ world under the name of Zaleucus. 
For‘if any mtimation was given in that book {πὲ the author 
was a Pythagorean, the imposture of it 'is-very evident: ‘nd 
yet it’s' hard to give any other reason ‘that’ should ‘induce the 
later writers to call ‘him a: Pythagorean,’ 48 Diodorus - does 
expressly; μαθητὴς ΤΠΠυθαγόρον τοῦ φιχοσόψου, the seholur 
of Pythagoras the philosopher ;° and ‘so’ Laértius; Porphyry; 
and Jamblichus; and Seneca thus ‘flourished! upin‘ it, “Mat 
Baleuces and Charondas learnt their iaws m'theisilent and 
sacred recess of Pythagoras.* ‘Thus, we see, the mote recent 
authors with One voite :make him a‘‘Pythayorean}’ and ' yet 
every one of the old, that'speak of him, make him θαυ δά 
thah ‘that philosopher, 4s Ephorus, Demesthenes;i Aridth the} 
Chamzteo, Theophrastus; Timeus;' the “youngest ' of whont' 
was ‘about cc. years before'the éldest of the others. «What 
can: be the cause of this' difference, ‘but that, in' the iaterval 
between these old and those later: writers; in the :times of ‘the’ 
Ptolemies, ‘whén the: forging of. books came tobe afashion: 
and:a'tradé; soriie impostor made:a system of laws urider the’ 
naiie of Zaleucus, and‘in ie gave: ἃ broad hint! ‘Chait he’ was'd' 
stholar of: Pythagoras? - bor een 8 Tera gre tite stn 
“The ‘impostor Had taken care tov ings thase’ ἫΝ ‘of 
Zaleitus which he had met with in‘‘arldient: writers into ‘hig 
counterfeit system. '' As that. law which ‘Demosthenes ‘méns 
tions, ‘that he ‘that ‘proposed a-new law should:do ἐξ with ὦ 
haiter about his neck, appears in: the: very Preface ‘of the 
counterfeit book which Stobzeus has given us.° And lis 
forgery thet with good entertainment, because the old cdén- 
stitution of the city Locri was then altered, and was no. 
longer in being to discover the cheat; which imposed, there-: 
fore, upon Diodorus and others, and prevailed, upon Cicero 


© Diod. Sic. p. 84. 4 Sen. Ep. 90. f# Stob. Serm. 42. 
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himself so far, that he seems to stand neuter, and pro- 
nounces on no side. For it appears there that Cicero meant 
this very Preface that Stobeus afterwards met with. Before 
1 give you the law itself, says he, I'll preface something in 
commendation of it, as I see Zaleucus and Charondas have 
done And he gives a prowmium, as he calls it, much to the 
same sense with those of Zaleucus and Charondas in Sto- 
beus. But, however, this impostor. has not done every 
thing so artificially, but that, even from the. fragments that 
are still left of his book, it may seem very questionable if it 
was not supposititious. 


I. Demosthenes has informed us, that the new law, 
which alone was made at Locri in the compass of above cc. 
years, was, that he that blinded a man with one eye should 
lose both his own; for the old law of Zaleucus was lez 
taltonis, an eye for an eye. But Diodorus makes this to be 
one of the laws of Charondas, and tells the same stery about 
α man with one eye at Thurii, and that the laws there, which 
had continued the same a long time, were never changed 
but upon this and two other occasions. They are both very 
good authors, and ’tis a very tender point to say whether of 
them we should follow. But, with submission to better 
judgments, I will lay down some reasons why I think De- 
mosthenes is in the right here. He calls. the city where he 
says this law was so long in force ous ETNOMOTMENH, 
a well-governed city ;§ and this is the very character that is 
generally given of Locri. The Locrians, says Strabo, were 
πλεῖστον χρόνον ETNOMH@ENTES, for a- long time under 
good government.. And Pindar puts this compliment upon 
them, " 

Νέμει γὰρ Ἀτρέκεια πόλιν Δοκρῶν Zepuplovi— 


Where he means, says the Scholiast, ὅτε ETNOMEITAI, 


f Οἷς. de Leg. ii. 6. . ε Demosth. c. Timoer. p. 468. 
h Strabo, p. 259. 
i Pind. Olymp. x. [v. 17. ed. Heyn., where Ζεφ. begins the next line.—D.] 
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that they have a good government. And Plato tells us, 
that the Locrians seem to: have been ἐὐνομώτατοι, the best- 
governed people in all that country :i ‘and again he ‘says, 
that Timeus was of Locri, εὐνομωτάτης πόλεως, the dest- 
regulated city tn Italy ;* which: Proclus thus explains, ‘that: the 
Locrians εὐνομοῦντο, were well governed, is evident;:‘for their 
law-maker was Zaleueus.). But, on the: contrary, the'Thuri- 
ans, where Diodorus lays the scene of this 'stoty, were so far 
from being. celebrated ‘on this account, that they are cen- 
.sured for their misgovernment.. So, .Ephorus: complains of 
them in Strabo ;™ and Aristotle in his Poltics ‘brings them 
in twice as examples of ill management.2. Demosthenes’s 
story, therefore, is:‘more agreeable to this matter of faét than 
that of Diodorus is. And again, Demosthenes -says ‘here. 
that the Locrians were under 2 happy government above co. 
years; as ‘Strabo: also says, iaAelorov! ypdvoy, a very long 
time ;° which is really trae in: ‘facts. as: appears: by: a-.com- 
putation from the date:of ‘Zaleucus's laws ‘to- the time: that 
Dionysius the younger’ tyrannised ithére,. and rained: all; at 
Olymp. cv1. i Now, Diodorus too. would magnify: the.con- 
tinuance. of ‘Charondas’s laws. at ‘Thurii,. when.he says, ‘dv 
παντὶ τῷ μετὰ ταῦτα χρόνῳ, in ALL ithe: time.aften: Charon. 
das there were bed three. ‘changes madéiin them»... But this: 
account of ἃ long continuancs.is not: warranted! by ‘history 5. 
for it’s certain, from himself and othets,4 that the city Thurii: 
was’ but’ first ‘Built Olymp: uxxxrv. -1.;' or 4 -little before; 
and the government -was quite: subverted within wiv. years, 
at Olymp. xovit. 3., three parts in four:.of: the people: being: 
slain, and the rest sold for ‘shivées, by their neighbours (δα 
Lucanians.® ':‘Upon-the whole, then, Demosthenes’s account 
seems more agreeable to truth. But how happened it. that 
Diodorus should. he so. mistaken, .and, agcribe,a,.law, te Cha- 


..d Plato, Leg.'i. p. 17. ve pete. & Tdem, Timaos:.) .. oo. 7} 
! Proclus ad Tim. p. 22. m Strabo, p. 260. 
n Arist. Pol. v. 7. . ο Strab. ibid. ΝΣ 
P Diod. p. 82. 4 Diod. p. 75. Plutarch.: Vi. Lysia, &c. 
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rondas which we see was Zaleucus’s? Is there not just 
ground of suspicion that Diodorus was imposed on by that 
spurious book of Zaleucus’s laws, where this law was forgot- 
ten by the impostor? If so, it will open a discovery of 
another counterfeit; for we see the law was omitted where 
it ought to have been entered, and it was put among .Cha- 
rondas’s, where it: ought not to have been. That copy, 
therefore, of Charondas’s lawa must, by this account, be a 
cheat too, and by the very same hand. For, as it seems, the 
impostor had read something about the law, but was.mis-. 
taken in fathering it upon a wrong person. But of Cha- 
rondas’s laws I shall say more anon. This must needs seem 
the most probable account of Diodorus’s error, if we believe 
he has traly told us what he found in those books of laws, 
and did not forget himself. But there’s some reason to sus- 
‘pect that he trusted to. his memory, and so might possibly 
mistake one lawgiver for the other. For he tells us, too, 
that the law concerning the halter was.one of Charondas’s,! 
which Stobeust attributes :to Zaleucns, and. pretends to. cite 
it'in Zaleueus’s own. .words. out of his-Preface.. Hierocles 
‘too and Polybius’s author ascribe it to Zaleucus ;" but they 
might have it at. second-hand. So that all this matter must 
lie‘ between Diodorus and Stobeus. If Diodorus has, quoted 
faithfully, Zaleucus’s book of laws; were a cheat: if Stobeus 
was a faithful transcriber, then this: argument, fails against 
‘Zaleucus’ 8 book, and falls upon Diodorus himself. 

I Ik. We. have. two “words of those laws of Zaleycus pre- 
served in Hesychius; AENITAZ KAI ΜΑΧΕΙ͂ΑΣ, says, he, 
MEDKOS ἐν VOMOALSy: TAS δραχμάς λεπτὰς, μὲν. τὰς: ἑξωβόλον;, 
παχείας. δὲ τὰς. πλόον «ἐχούσας ; that is, the words. λεπτὰς 
“καὺ παχείας, thin and thick, in. the. laws of ,Zaleucus, are 
spoken of drachwns 3 the thin drachms weighing six oboli, and 
‘the thick:above str.. In the printed Hesychius it’s. λεῦκες; 


* Diod. p. 82. * Stob. Serm. 42. 
"4 Hierocl. apud Stob. 37. Polyb. p. 661. y 
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but Salmasius, Gronovius, and‘other learned men, have ob- 
served, and the thing itself speaks, that the true reading is 
Ζάλευκος"; for, the preceding word ending: ἐπ Σ΄, the fol- 
towing ZA was swallowed up, as it frequently: happens when 
syllables are alike: Now,'I say, if λεπτὰς καὶ ππαχείαρ, thin 
and thick drachms, were'in the laws of Zaleucus,:' as: Hesy- 
chius assures us, that pretended book of laws:must appear.a 
‘mere cheat.’ For Julius Pollux informs us who they were 
that called those drachms πωχείας, thick ones, and upon 
what occasion. Tv: Αὐγιναίαν. δρωχμὴν, bays he, welGo: THs 
Atrinijs οὖσαν (δέκα yap ὀβολοὺς. Arrisods ἴσνχυεν),: οἱ AGar 
γαῖόι TTAXEIAN δραχμὴν ἐκάλουν, μέσει ἱτῶν: Αὐγονηπτῶν 
Alywatav ὀνομάσαι μὴ θέλοντες ; i. e. the Mainean: drachm, 
which was bigger than the Attic (for it weighed x. Attic abot), 
was ‘called by the Athenians TIAXELA, the ‘thick drachm; 
for they would not call tt the Aginean, out of hatred to :that 
people.v The case is this; the Attic drachm weighed. six 
Attic oboli, and so the Aiginean drachm weighed six Aégi- 

nean oboli; but the A’ginean obolus: was bigger ‘than the 
Attic, in the proportion of x. to v1.3 ἃπ 850 consequently the 
‘7Eginean drachm, and the sums made up of.it, the! mime aad 
‘talent, exceeded the Attic drachm, mine, and ‘talent, in. the 
‘game proportion. Now, the Aiginean drachm being: often 
‘current at Athens (for Aégina is close: by it),..and π᾿ dther 
‘places of trade, the Athenians, whomortally hated:the Aigi- 
neans, would not call-that money ginean,:as the gest: of 
the world did, but thick, because it was thicker than their 
own; weighing almost twice as much. | The whole’history of 
‘this enmity between the Athenians: and: Aiginebns: id: given 
litgély by Herodotus.” If ITAXEIA, then, for an: Aginean 
‘drachm’ was a word peculiar to the Attics;-and proceeded 
“purely from the hatred’ between the two nationsy how comes 
“the word, i: that sense, to be found in Zaleucus’s laws? 
What had the’ Agineans offended ‘him, who lived αἵ. Leeri 
in Italy, remote enough from them and their quarrels? 


v Pollux, ix. 6. [p. 1049. ed. Hemst.—D.] ~ Herod. lib. v. and vi. 
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Why did not he call it Aginean, as all the world did, except 
the Athenians? Nay, even among the Athenians themselves, 
they seem to have been the tradesmen and rabble only 
that called them παχοίας, and not the men of quality; as 
appears plainly from Thucydides, where we have AITII- 
NAIOZ ὀβολὸς, AITINAIA δραχμὴ, AITINAION τά- 
λαντον, but never ΠΑΧΥΣ ὀβολὸς, nor ITAXEIA δραχμή. 
And would Zaleucus put a word in. his laws which a grave 
writer would not use in his history? But why must the 
iginean money be at all taken notice of by Zaleucus? 
What was the Locrian commonwealth concerned with the 
“Egineans? They were very far asunder, and the latter were 
poor and inconsiderable in the time of that lawgiver, and 
consequently could have very little or no traffic with his 
citizens. Thucydides tells us,* that before Themistocles’s 
time neither the Aigineans nor Athenians were considerable 
at sea; and Herodotus says,’ that the beginning of the 
wealth and power of Atgina was the plunder that was carried 
thither and sold after Xerxes’s army was routed at Plates. 
There was no reason, then, nor occasion to bring the Aigi- 
mean money into the body of his laws, much less to speak of — 
it, under the nickname of παχείας, which the Locrians could 
mot know the meaning. of, till it were explained toa them out 
of.Gireece. Nay, there’s reason to suspect that Zaleucus’s 
true laws were made before the hatred began between the 
Athenians and Aigineans, and consequently before παχεῖα 
δραχμὴ was ever used in that sense. Herodotus relates the 
first original of that hatred, which was about a couple of 
statues; and the occasion of his mentioning it is this. About 
Olymp. uxix. the Thebans desired the assistance of the 
/Egineans in a-war against Athens; and the ASgineans, says 
he,- remembering. the quarrel about the statues, were ready 
enough to. enter’ mto. an alliance against the Athenians. 
Now, from Olymp. Lxix. to the time of Zaleucus, Olymp. 


x Thucyd. p. 11. Υ Herod. ix. 79. 
2 Herod. v. 89. 
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XxIx., there are no fewer than cLx. years; and if the busi- 
ness of the statues were as long ago as that, ‘twas a very 
stale and cold pretence to begin a new war upon. Surely, if 
they had been at enmity for eightscore years, m all that 
tract of time some skirmishes or pickeerings would have 
happened between them, that might serve for a fresher com- 
plaint, and a greater incentive to war, than an old scuffle six 
generations ago. *Tis very probable, therefore, that Zaleucus 
had made his laws before the quarrel began which gave rise 
to the expression, παχεῖα δραχμή. Add to all this, that 
among the Dorian Greeks of Sicily and Italy, and conse- 
quently among the Locrians, there was no such sort of 
money as δραχμὴ or ὀβολὸς ; but their species were quite 
different both in value and name, οὐγκία, νοῦμμος, λέτρα, 
as I’ll shew further in Section x1v. And if this be made 
out, who will question but these pretended laws must be 
spurious? For if the name and species of δραχμὴ was quite 
foreign to the Locrians, what had λεπτὰς cal παχείας to do 
there? One might as well expect to find them in the x11. 
Tables at Rome as in the laws at Locri. *Tis most probable, 
then, that some Sophist drew them up, and, having been 
bred among the Athenians, he. was senseless enough to put 
such words into the mouth of Zaleucus as he heard: spoken 
at Athens: just as the forger of Phalaris’s Letters has made 
the Tyrant talk Attic, as if he had quite forgot he was a 
Sicilian. 


III. Diodorus? tells us, one of Zaleucus’s laws was, that 
nobody should wear cloths as fine as Milesian cloths, if he was 
not a catamite, μηδὲ ἱμάτιον IZOMIAHSION (φορεῖν), ἐὰν 
μὴ ἑταιρεύηται. Now, methinks it is very oddly worded in 
a Locrian law, to characterise the cloths for men’s habits by 
comparing them with the manufacture of Miletus in Asia, at 
so vast a distance from Italy. For, considering the remoteé- 
ness of the places, and the smallness of trade in those early 
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times, it may justly. be questioned: whether: να. Milesiar 
eloths, though in Greece they were ‘celebrated for: theix fine: 
ness, were at all heard of at ocri, much jesse were:sdé fambus 
there ‘as to deserve to come mto their laws. And: besides 
this, the word. ἰσορωλήσνον, ὁ» 6. BQUAL to Milesjan clothe, 
never found that [: know οὔ! byt here, seems avery “unfit 
éxpression for ‘a law... For how many doubts, and questions 
would arise: about that: eguadty:! and what a'wide doer ‘was 
opengd’ to’delators and-sycophants! . If-he had sdbsolutely 
forbid: the ‘wearing -of Milesidn -cloths,. the law: had. been 
clear, and had amounted to a prohibition. of: importimg that 
commodity. But as it is ὑσορμόνήσιονῳ: aud! pot: Morjouay, it 
selims ‘to be-eantrived: on purpose for the -endouragentént vf 
barrators: Nay; though he had) forbidden Midsian : cloths; 
even that too had been very improper: for to-what purpose 
should he declare ty law sach goods to: be contraband, whick 
even before that prohibition ‘were never imported? +: For the 
Locrians might have as fine or ‘finer ‘cloths, dnd ata much 
lower rate, from their next neighbours, the: Apulians, and 
Calabrians, and particularly from ‘Tarentum,: than the Mile 
sians could bring them. To be sure, then; the -Milesians 
would never carry: cloths,: with the charge and hazard of.so 
long a voyage, to a market where others eould both out-do 
them and under-sell them. Such a trade would have. been 
as unprofitable as to carry silphium to Cyrene, or :frank- 
incense to Arabia. The best wool, says Pliny,” is the Apu 
lian; and what in Italy is called the wool of the Greek cattle; 
tut abroad is called Italic ; in the third place comes the. Mile- 
sian. By the Greek cattle Pliny means the Tarentihe, as 
Columella explains it, Grecum pecus, quod plerique Taren 
tinum vocant.< The. finest sheep, saysthe same 'Columella, 
are the Milesian, the Calabrian, und Apukear, and: among 
these the Tarentine are the best.1 And ‘the ‘Tarentines were 
as famous for the effeminateness of their habit as the Mile 
sians themselves. -All the Tarentines, says Clearchus, eore 
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Sine and transparent cloths, such as women wear now-a-days.® 

Insomuch that a sort of thin woman’s garment had its name 
from them, tapavtivioy, as we read in Athenzus :f but in 
that place, a MS. Atheneus, and the MS. Epitome, both of 
them in his Majesty’s Library, have it tapavtivov, which 
may seem the better reading; though Eustathius® seems to 
have found neither of them in his copy, but ταραντινίδιον. 
In all probability, then, had the true Zaleucus designed to 
restrain the luxury of apparel, he would rather take notice of 
his next neighbours, the Tarentines, whom all the Locrians 
knew, than of the Milesians, whom few of them had so 
much as heard of; and instead of ἐσομιλήσιον, he would 
say icorapavtivoy.* But the counterfeit Zaleucus, being a 
Grecian Sophist, and knowing that the Milesian cloths had 
the greatest vogue in the Greek markets, was so discreet as 
to forbid them by name in a body of laws which he cut out 
for Italy. 


IV. The pretended Preface of Zaleucus, which Stobreus 
has described word for word, begins with this sentence; 
Every member οὐδ commonwealth in the first place ought to 

᾿ believe there are gods, ἀναβλέποντας eis οὐρανὸν καὶ τὸν 
ΚΟΣΜΟΝ, καὶ τὴν ἐν αὐτοῖς διακόσμησιν καὶ ΤΑΞΙΝ, 
which they will know by looking up to heaven and the world, 
. and considering the beauty and order there. Now, I presume 
I have proved already, beyond all reasonable exception, that 
Zaleucus lived: some generations before Pythagoras’s time ; 
and if so, this Preface cannot possibly be his, because Pytha- 
goras was the first that used the word ΚΟΣΜΟΣ to signify 
the woRLD or the HEAVENS. Phavorinus® says, (they are 
“the words of Laértius,) that Pythagoras first named the 
heavens KOSMOSX. So Plutarch too, De Plac. Philos. ; 


¢ Athen. p. 522. [=IV. 441. ed. Schw.—D.] 

f Id. p. 622. [= V. 253. ed. Schw., where rapayrivov.—D. ] 

g Eust. ad Dionys. v. 376. , 

[5 See Wesseling’s note on Diod. Siculus, v. 1. p. 492.—D.] 
h Laért., Pythag. Τὸν οὐρανὸν πρῶτον ὀνομάσαι κόσμον. 
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Pythagoras first called the whole compass of the universe 
KOZMON, from the order, τῆς TABENS, he observed 
there.i And the very same words are in the Philosophical 
History ascribed to Galen.i Add to these the Scholiast on 
Homer, who says, Η τοῦ κόσμου TARI2, the order of the 
universe was named KOSMOX by Pythagoras :* and the 
anonymous author of that philosopher’s Life, Πρῶτος, says 
he, Πυθαγόρας τὸν οὐρανὸν ΚΟΣΜΟΝ προσηγόρευσε. Is 
it not plain, now, that the writer of Zaleucus’s laws was 
younger than Pythagoras? since he not only cites ΚΟΣΜΟΣ 
in the very same signification that Pythagoras first. put 
upon ’t, but subjoins too the word ΤΆΞΙΣ, which we see 
here ~was the very reason why Pythagoras called the world 
ΚΟΣΜΟΣ. "Tis true, in those passages of Plutarch and 
Galen there immediately follows, Θαλῆς καὶ οἱ ἀφ᾽ [ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
ἕνα τὸν κόσμον. From whence, perhaps, ἃ man of Mr. B.’s 
sagacity and learning may infer that Thales too, who was a 
generation before Pythagoras, and, as many say, was his 
master, called the universe KOZMOX. But surely we must 
not think Plutarch and the other author so very stupid as to 
contradict themselves in one and the same line. We must 
understand them, that Thales spoke of the thing signified by 
κοσμὸς, but not that he used the word: he might say, ἕν τὸ 
πᾶν, or ἕν τὸ σύστημα τῶν ὅλων, Or some other expression 
of the same import. And besides, we are informed by very 
good hands, Laértius and Themistius, that Thales writ no- 
thing himself: so that if κοσμὸς had really occurred in any 
treatise ascribed to him, it had been a good argument that 
the treatise was spurious, but none at all that Pythagoras 
did not first call the universe KOZ MO. 


V. In the same Preface it presently follows, ‘Qs οὐ τι- 
μᾶται θεὸς ὑπ’ ἀνθρώπου φαύλου, οὐδὲ θεραπεύεται δαπά- 


vats οὐδὲ ΤΡΑΓΩΙΔΙΑΙΣ τῶν ἁλισκομένων, καθάπερ μοχ- 


i Plut. Pl. Phil. ii. 1. ὁ Gal. p. 429. 
k Schol, ad Iliad. i. v. 1. 
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βηρὸς ἄνθρωπος. -- Where,. instead of ἁλακαμένων, which: im 
this place makes no tolerable sense, the:true. veading seemm 
to be ἁλισγουμένων; and then the. meaning..will be, that 
God 43 not. honoured by.a wicked man, ‘ner pleased with the 
costly and pompous. sacrifices of polluted persons,.ase if: he waa 
_a:vile mortal... Now, this: paragraph: alone.is sufficient.:te 
detect the'-imposture of: these pretended laws. Yory-as, 1, 
have :shewn above, the true: Aaleucus: lived. before, Dracay 
who. made :laws. for the :Athenians..at on. :befere.; Olynaps 
XxXXIX.: : but the word TPATQ:41A was net. coined; :noz:thd 
thing expressed by it invented, till. 'Thespis, wan the gaat, 
the prize of his play, about .Olymp..Lx., above LXxx..: years 
after Draco. How, then, came. the word tpayq@dia into the 
laws of Zaleucus, which were written...above cxx. years 
before Thespis?: 1.40 not wonder, now, that Zaleucus .was 
so. generally believed to have all: his laws, from Minervai;. for 
nothing less than a deity could have: foreknown, the word 
τρωγῳδία “ἃ whole century and more before. it. came inte 
being. But, besides thatthe. very -word..was not: at, -all 
heard of :in:Zaleucus’s: time, we must: observe .toa. that. it’s 
used by/him: metaphorically fot sumptuousness :and . pomp, 
which is a sense that could not be put upon it till-a. Jong 
time. after Thespis. For in the infancy. of tragedy.there was 
nothing pompous nor sumptuous upor the stage; no. scenes 
ner: pictures, nor machines, nor rich habits for the.actors, 
which, after they’ were introduced there, gave the: sole oe; 
casion to the metaphor. For the first scene. was. made by 
Agatharchus.for one, of Atschylus’s. plays, .as. Vitruvius .tels 
us; Priamim <Agatharchue .Athenis, .Atechylo ..docente txar 
geediam, scenam fect, et.de.ed. commentarium :reliquit},..'Thip 
Agatharchus.was ἃ painter, who learned,the art..by. himself 
without any master, as. Olympiodoms says .in, his: MS. Comy 
mentary on: Plato's Phedo ; Τ᾽ γόνασι raves, καὶ αὐτοδίδακτον 
Ἡράκλειτος ὁ. Αὐγύτοτοος. γεωργός ν.ν...} Pnusog, Ayahapnas 
δι γραφεύς.... For it’s most.probable..he means...the same 


_ ' Vitruy. Pref lib. vii. - 
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Agatharchaw, thatimade AEseleylus's::soéne for shimyJAnd 
that blitheJother osnantents were first-brought int by Afechyo 
lus, we have the unanimous testimony of all antigale~ 
Now, the fret play that , ἜΡΡΟΙΣΙΟΣ made was at Pym. 
LXX., an ὁ last at ek, LXXX Ὁ ΒΡ ΔΑ what part of 


if s\n ave Re Δὴ 


this xu. years’ in ferval he invented ‘th hos¢, ornaments, for 
pomp and show, ae c innvt now, tall. . "But UPROS vif you 


ZOO ye Wet 3a “τῷ “IH 


please, that he invented them at the very first play, and that 


themetapher that.makes, mcrvmathe rignify, pomp, qamanrime 
mediately, into μι HON, Hag sight of them, neither, of which 
gre; ah all, probable; yet. aven, stil} it, will, be. shove/c iat yearn 
aiter the Sime,of the ἴτας, Zaleucns,, 1 / mpoorg otf 1.22 ἼΙ amid 
fadt baw cers ΠῚ κασι cou safe  4Π| mind or tadt 182 
Βα {κι 868 last.argument that, [ shall offex against the laws 
af Zalevcus is this, that the Preface.of them, which, Stohr 
has produced,, is, written, in, the. commen: dialect, aa the,alsb 


 SraAaTians baxe called ἀξ, whereas.it ongbhti sa heim, oriss 
for that was the language of the Locri Epizephytin cash 


appears from the treatise of Timeus the Locrian extant in 
Plato, “afd frodh: the “epigtatis” of “Nogdis. "Tas! ἠδὲ ‘Rhow 
that it has yet ‘been observed’ that this Nossii wis εἴ Pcrian; ; 


wa . 
AM oe feat oo. Dede Gut ot Te ay 


Ὁ But we niay wiake ἃ near guess ἘΣ frounthe cxsitatee have of Agath- 
archus the painter, who first made a scene, according to Vitruvius, whom I 


cited φέρον ει! -" Atyddepxgt sey Harpdarations τούτου! siriaaveles Sypeptirns iT 
oe ἐπιβανὴρ, Εὐδήρον vids, δὲ ᾿ par 
Ae ate fornd ny ἐμὰ ΡΣ ph ἐμέν δὲ ν ἊΣ ENA 8 sp yy 


him is in his Oration against Midias, p. 360. But there’s a larger account of 
hira ia? Plotaroh’ssLite of Alcibiades, ant tile Yargedt of all im’ Aiiddciflds’s 
Oration against Alcibiades. The substance of alt their “stérycigjo‘that Mis 
biades forcibly detained Agatharchus in his house, and_ would snot let him stir 
out till he had painted | it. Now, Alcibiades died Olymp.. Xfiv. 1. (Diodor.), 
when he was about xt. years old (Corn. Nepos). And \ we can hardly suppose 
him less than xx. when he had this frolic upon Agatharchus., Especially if what 
Demostense 5 Sholia t says be true, that the reason of it was, because Agath- 
archus was taken in bel with Alcibiades’s miss. Agatharchus, then, was by this 
actount alive: still abdut Olymp. ἐκχάις, 1, which'is xxxv1.' years ‘after! O1 

υὐκχ, Wien AESchyHin’s tal “play” was Bote - : Bs ‘plain, then; ‘ie wi BA ἢ 
young man even at Olymp. υΧΧΧ.; and if we considtr"he was αὐρόϑιδαϊλ, Ee! is 
own muster in ‘pamting, and teok..% ap of-himseif, wé can scarce siqppos'he 
could invent the painting of scenes till very near that Olympiad. [Addén.:]°S: ' 
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andtherefare.}t shall, make) holst do give:an epigrads οὐ τό 
of hed, whigh sill shew atsonce:bothshen codnetry! atid ted 


Aaleotssss Jin th ὙΠΌΓΗ IS 99 AU OOS 41} ᾶ22 66] ‘ar AU 


mAQ 328 esr ohm eulud taal rail tert pit νοΐ 
+0 ἡ δε » et τύ ύ ΡΩΝ εἰ ΠΟΤ te ἀλλίχορον y ἵγαν, yea 
O Σπιράηήδι Bias LHS BR ΤΩΝ ὃ 
ings Sar Vaplrav dvds “ἐναυσόμενος 


τοὶ Ea θην us ΧΡβι pe a! a we trp Voss ae etd 


V, ὡς ou alot νᾷ ὀκρισσ b: 
pi ἢ, he νας ΤΟΝ if “10 
Ob τοῦνο ΤΟΝ ‘Wi q 


Nov VW OC mn 
Pike) ἴσαις > ὅτι 
tadt, seralq 


156) bar oystu “Jer vis? ΠΣ τ {Π9 hone 91 
Sotliwepignanrlin' tebe PAI whidy 48faiity τῷ ΠΟ θη 
ated Belk clius'y hotds tiptth 'Ssephadus? lind the thedniAp Ot 
Fis; μα: Nude addled Hereelf 'to'a tradlich antl" desires 
him, if ever he go to Mitytene! where’ Salto Wis worn; ἐδ 
say, that a Locrian woman writ poems like hers, and that 
Het hatte was» ‘Nosuis. tte digo Urerautisdtive’ Dorit “and 
Moke for! telat, fe! Wydperdst! Abd that this 18 thd the 
dense OF it; will be further evident! froth aiother’ epigrain “of 
hers, ot! published Befure; where she’ celebrates the Locriané 
her’ countrymen 9: bowed ee yOFige ave oh at 
”"Evrea βρέσπιοι, ἄνδρες ἀφ᾽ ail aivondpe cov » βάχον ὦ ὥμοων, εὐ ἢ 
Θεινόμεγοι, ἀρκρῶν. χεραὶν ὑ ὑπ ᾿ὠκυμάχωγ'. oe teat 
Ὧν ἀρετὰν ὑμνεῦντα, θεῶν ὑπ’ ἀνάκτορα κεῖνται" 
Οὐδὲ ποθεῦντε κακῶν. πάχεας, OS ἔλεπον.Τ' 


ctv th 


The: import of which is, that the Locrians had: obtained Ἢ 
victory over the Brutians their neighbours, and had hung’ “up. 


mo ATF. 
[© Anth. Gr. ex rec. Br. (ed. Jacabs.) L ΠΕΡ Gr. sad. μά. Cod: Pal, Sa: 
I. 526.— Porson thus restores it; Ὁ. er ae νος 


ἐν λει δι td 


70 ξεῖν εἴ τύ γε πλεῖς ποτὶ καλλίχορον ‘Mirvadvay, . 
Tay Σαπφὼ Χαρίτων ἄνθος ᾿ἐνοψόμενος, ΜΝ 
Εἰκεῖν, ὡς Μουσαῖσι ΦΙΛΑΘΗΝ, ATE Adkpis: γᾶ ᾿ " 
Τίκτεν, ἸΣΑΙΣ Θ᾽ bre μοι ᾿τοὔνομα Néoots, ἴθ 
" Gaisford, ad Hephasi. p- 10." 


With reference to the epigram, as given. by Bentley, we, are told i in Kidd's ed, 
of Porson’s Tracts, §c.:. “ ἐναυρόμενος MSti, Vaticani servant RurP., cetera ut 
“ , apud Gaisford,” ὅς, p. 316.—D.] 7 
εὐ [3 Auth. Grex rec. Br. (ed. Yacobs.) τ, 428. —Anth, Gn. ad ht Cod. Pal, i be 
1. 229.—-D.Js ..-.-σ τὉὍ.0ῦϑῦ τΣ ! : 


- FF, “Ny 


' {κι - νι πὶ 
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in the templesof the gods -those shields ‘they. had. faken, 
which now dikb not. deajre -to- return: to. these .cowtrds that 
wore them before. And by this we may have some disco- 
wef of Nda¥is’s ‘age, ‘which ‘hitherts has beet’ thought “ited 
ain3 Mor the Bpévria? ot Bpétrior, whom she speaké' of thete, 
tare not forte!’ thto a body, -tier called by that ‘ame, till 
‘Obyinp. evt: 1.) ik Dionysius the Younger’s tme:*’ She tat- 
Hot; ‘therefore, bd moze “aneitrit’ than Olyihp. evi: 3 but that 
'ghe' was ἃ little youtiger i is pldin from her epigram” ‘upon ‘the 
'tsthb “of Rhintho the Tarentine, or, as she calls ‘brim, tie 
‘Bytactisian, het ‘contemporary,’ who lived in the tiny: of ‘the 
“first ‘Ptolemy, ‘About’ Ol: cxiv.P Her mother’s: matmie was 
‘Thieuphilis; the’ daughter of Cleocha, as another - epigrary of 
hers ‘taught nie, ὦ γεῖ unpublished ; , τ 


"Hoa τιμηέσσα, Λακείνιον. ἃ τὸ θυῶδες. ΝΙΝ 
Πολλάκις οὐρανόθεν νισσομένα καθορῇς, 
ΟΖ BVedivey Mad te tal peta adds ἀγασᾶφ᾽ αν 
Νοσόΐδος ὑφᾶνεν Θεύφιλις a ἃ Kreoyas © ᾿ 


ν᾽ 
“» 


In the MS. it is Θευφίλης. And we may observe, that even 
‘this'too confirms it, that she wds a Locrian; ‘bevaust she 
speaks of Aaxeiviov; for the famous temple of Juno Lacinia 
was not far from Locri, in the neighbourhood of Crotona. 
She had'a daughter called Melifinti, ‘as Another MS: epigram 
,seems to shew; though it’s possible she may niean. there 
‘another’s " daughter, and not her own: however, it deserves 
to be put here for 1.8: ‘singular elegancy 5 aes 


Αὐτομέλιννα τέτυκται" ἴδ᾽ ὡς ἀγανὸν τὸ πρόσωπον... 
Ape ποτοπτάξειν μειλεχίως δοκέξ .. .., 
Bee Toa, te WR Ee 


" Diod. p. 418. Strabo, p. 255. ‘Justin, xxiii. 1. 

° Anthol. iii. 6. [Anth. Gr. ex ree. ‘Br. (ed. Jacobs.) I. 129.—Anth. Gr. ad fi 
Cod. Pal. §c. 1. 429.—D.] 

P Suid. ‘Puw6. 

[* Anth. Gr. ex rec. Br. (ed. Jacobs.) ’ ¥. 127.—Anth. Gr. ad fid. Cod. Pal ie 
I, 373,—D. | 
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ον εἰς; ἐτύμως θυγάτηρ τῷ. ματέρι σάντα ποτῴνε. =! 
“ait πὸ ΗΠ καλὸν ὅκκα πόλοι τέκνα γονεῦσιν ἴσα. * 
‘Asrapéhanna, that i is. 3 Melinua ἜΝ ‘not her picture, tig so 
exactly like her; so αὐτοζωὴ, αὐτραλήθεια, οἶα the MS, it's 
iff, Hee. but. the true. reading. js. aus, Dorie, for, ἐμέν... 
πρτῴμοι the MS. has it πρρσῴκει; but, I have changes 
pos. into the, Doric. preposition. ποτές From,, the. preter- 
perfect, tense of verbs the Dorians form. a present, as fram 
dfSo¢nq: thay make δεδοίκω, from S¢duca, Sedvaay. So. that 
from προσ-έρικε, to be like, as a picture’s like. the original, 
our female poet forms ποτ-εοίκω, and then contzacts it 
‘srovgxay, So much was necessary to be said, to make this 
epigram intelligible. I return now to the Locrian dialect, 
which a Locrian song, Δοκρικὸν acpa, in Athenseus,? suf- 
ficiently proves to be the Dorich ©) ῸῦῸ τ. οὖ 


τὰς τς ~ aha’ 4 ἢ 
Μὴ προδῷς ay’, ἱκετεύῳ᾽ πρὶν καὶ μολὲν κεῖνον, avira’ 
Μὴ κακὸν μέγᾳ πριήσῃς καί με τὴν δεωχγάκραν..., 
Aries καὶ ἤδη τὸ φῶς, διὰ τᾶς θυρίδος οὐκ ἐσορῆῇς; 
“Ν “Af siting 
So this ‘passage ought to be rem, and the version should, be 
BP μου μον 
pote.ter Poe} Ae ται τε νιν Det nest teary ee 
rey AS «εὶς, Gr. ex rac. Br. (ea Jacobe,) 1y128,-—Anth, Gr. ad fa. Gad. . Pet, fe. 
I. 301 “Ὁ. J 
4 Athen. p. 697. [=V. 551. ed. Schw., , wheré the last two liges are road aid 
“pointed, 1 pit foyer Veueep, 
μὴ κακὸν μέγα ποιήσῃς σέ, καί μὲ τὴν δαλάκρας, med arg 
ἁμέρα καὶ ἤδη. τὸ φῶς διὰ τᾶς θυρίδος οὗκ ἐκορῇς ; 
The insertion οὗ σὰ is Toup’s conjectare. 
“ T would read the Loerian sony thus: © - 5." ee 
μὴ προδῷς bw ἱκετεύω" 
πρὶν ἣ μόλεν κεῖνον ἀνίστω, 
μὴ κακὸν μέγᾳ ποιή- 
ons κἀμὲ τὰν δειλάκραν" ἁ- 
μέρα γὰρ ἤδη" διὰ τᾶς 
θυρίδος τὸ φῶς οὐκ ἐσορῇς ν᾽" 


Dosree’ s Advers. ii. 366. _p] 
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ris AVG RrOdgE IME, ORCC; τή gut He HERB, SHAE god 
Stid- verb valet il idethuthl' stat; oP εὐ ἐγ εύξ velit pA 
plain deme redeht?"'et “ipsidn "ΠΑΡ ΟΜ ‘And “ds 
ἣν appirent’ what god! Fedbor! Athetiseus’ hid! t6? call Ὑπὸ 
Hoeviati abvigw'paryiked: ‘ubid We datindt doabt! but ‘he το ηὲ 
fhe Fscrinhyofktaly, if-we! coiidided’ what βοεθ με he gweld 
of the women of that place.’ And Hdw, “#6 WHny His “arpa 
ment to a CORCIUSION 5 RAGE it, € i DAY.) SRPEBTS that the 
Locrian language was Doric, without all question the laws 
of 0 that... city wera \wratten :;in 088. dialeet; ian certeiely, AA 
Solan's, kyve . at, Ashens. were written si Attit,: These, of 
Zeleneus, therefora,.are commentitiowsy benrause they. are/ings 
ip. ΜΒ σεῖο. .. Unless.Mas.B, yill .ve\ as. zealous. fon. his. - king 
Zaleucus as he.is. for ;hia. prince Phalaris; and contend.that 
the king’s laws. were tranadialected,.as well as the prince’t 
epistles. .- =. we ΝΞ 
tebe tere μὰ peat ἣν ἀρ Ege ee ee ον κα 
11, This.metaphor..of τραγῳδία! for solemnity. and pomp 
invites me.to step out. οὗ τὴν way 8. little, and to cansider the 
laws.asczibed,te Charondas;. for we have there. too the very 
same metaphor, Diodorag speaks prolixly of these, laws, 
and the procemia.of them are recorded in. Stobeeus, where 
among others, we, have :this, that «, man whe ts.a slave to 
niches-,ought..to. be despised,..as ons, afi a mean. spirit, nab 
κατῳπλητπόμενος ὑπὸ κτημάτων. πολντεχῷκ. καὶ βίον. FPA- 
ΓΩΜΟΥΜΈΝΟΥ,, since he’s smitten/se. much with, wealth. 
and, a. sumptuqus and pompous . lifet..::This,..as..1 -observed 
already, is the .xery same figure. of. speenh with that, in; Zar 
leucus,,.2nd. is. horrowed. from, the costly and, gaudy mnt: 
ments of. thestage:, Now, the.laws. of the. Thurjans, werd 
made at Olymp. Uxxxiv., which. .was..the time when, that 
calonyi.was planted : bat. hasdly think ,that this metaphor 
of τραγῳδία for magnificence and pomp was so early in use 
as Olymp. uxxxiv, At, that time Aschylug was newly dead, 


. ἃ} ,. 
r Athen, Ῥ. δ19. j= IV. 417. ed. Schw.—-D.). a ot: dot ΜΝ . 
_* Dipd, p. 79 ἀρ 84... «1. t Stob. Serm, 43,.; =. 4 « 
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Sophovles wie’ ti his pritie’at'arv! ‘yeals of age. δὰ ‘Euri- 
nides had just.entered upon, the, proxince of tragedys. Mave, 
the last, of these. poets wag, so.far fram gixingnoonasian, $9 
this metaphor, by, the, r}ch,, armaments of: his seenge 986 
srtore that aheiwas noted forthe quite conte WAvactB 
intradyging his.,heroes, in mexe.rags; So. 4Enchylps -aceusgs 
him, jn. Amistophanes’ 5, Aone? sosiq tedt te agmow 96] to 


ὙΠ Set) NOS ABLE eal PwAlsorpsawtasy? " OF dom 


aust ΠῚ morte sun tradi oro enw sossursl ast 
Amd |the! comedian: iinet ‘intanethér/of RW ΜΠ γ99 thobt 
pleasantly rallies him ‘upon: the vanteubdoutt, wd reaalas 
uprive-of his shabby heroes! that wave namtd! wtb ΑΔ ΜΘ ΘῈ 
his‘ trapediés, Οὔκ δε; ῬΑ; Philebtetes| Béllerapnddtedl 
Teléphus:'''' Tis true; it appears; from thy very! bidiculiny OF 
Euripides,! that the’ othe® tragedinns were not/shilty oF ae 
same fault of bringing beggars upon the stage; buts2Heiq9 
ever, even the persons that they introduced were not clad so 
very gorgeously'asite tnake' tragedy beconie'é Metaphor! for 
surptiousness.; ‘Wor money was at: thaf'tinve'a etavce-ebinu 
modity in’ Greece, especially at- Athens,¥ hd the peapiel 
were frugal; ‘so that ‘they' hut not uth to Wy bul wpe 
ornaments for the stage, not much Helinktion; Hadthey Had 
it. -Nwy,we ate stire that for- a! hundted “yeats'! tfter' the 
beginaing * ofthe "Thuritn govertiitient, ‘the’ expertise? wand 
furniture of tragedy was ‘very moderate 5 ‘for ‘Demosthienesy 
if ‘his‘adtioh Against Midias; which was m&d’/Oliny, evar 
_ 4% has inforined ‘us that the ‘charge’ of ἃ tragic: chorus: wi 
MOCH ress than that’ of the chores of ‘musicians, whit 
usubtly ‘performed too atthe’ same festivals: of Bacchtis! 
Ῥραγῳδοῖς: ‘says he, κεχδρήγηνέ more οὗτος" “ἐγὼ δὲ. αὐλαιὶι 
ταῖς ἀνδράσι. ᾿ Καὶ ὅτι "τοῦτο! Τὸ ἀνάχώμα ἐκμείμηῃ τῆς San 
πάνης OAR πλεῖόν. v ἐστέν, οὐδεὶς ἀγνοεῖ δήπου ::1. δὲ ‘Midilo 

bee αἷν . . rie αν κτλ Sey Ὁ Τὶ ta 

Ne Stiae! ‘Rab pr 164. tiv. “we, it: ‘'Beek:, whete (as ‘ih’afl eds.) iD ἡ}. Ὲ 

τ᾿ λ.--Ὁ. 
᾿ via ΕΝ Ῥ. 279, 280. fv. $93.-et sq. ed Bekk. —D.} ak 

ν Cic. Tusdulv. $2." x Diony& Halic. dé Demost. 
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was once the furnisher of a tragic chorus; but I, of a chorus 
of musicians: and there’s nobody but knows that the expense 
of this tg MUCH GREATER than the charge of that.’ And yet 
the cost even of a music chorus was no very great matter, 
as we gather from this, that Demosthenes alone bore it all, 
and voluntarily too. “Tis true he magnifies it as much as he 
can, and questions whether he should call it generosity or 
madness in himself, to undertake an expense above his estate 
and condition :* but we ought to receive this as a cast of his 
rhetoric; for, to be sure, he would never undo himself, by 
taking an office which nobody forced upon him. But an- 
other orator, Lysias, a little ancienter than he, has given us 
a punctual account of the several expenses of the stage. 
When Theopompus, says he,* was archon (Olymp. xc11. 2.), J 
was furnisher to a tragic chorus, and I laid out xxx. mine. 
Afterwards I got the victory with the chorus of men, and it 
cost me xx. mine. When Glaucippus was archon (Olymp. 
xeu. 3.), J laid out vi11. mine upon the Pyrrhichists. Again, 
I won the victory with the chorus of men, and with that and 
the charge of the tripus I expended u. mine. And when 
Diocles was archon (Olymp. xcr1. 4.), I laid out upon the 
cyclian chorus 111. mine.* Afterwards, when Alexias was 
archon (Olymp. xcrt1. 4.), I furnished a chorus of boys, and 
tt cost me above xv. mine.. And when Euclides was archon 
(Olymp. xcrv. 2.), [ was at the charge of xvi. mine. upon the 
comedians, and of vii. upon the young Pyrrhichists.. Now, 
an Attic mina being equivalent to three pounds of English 
money; it is plain, from this passage of Lysias, that the 
whole charge of a tragic chorus did but then amount fo xc. 
pounds sterling. By the way, I shall correct a fault in the 
orator Iseus.’ Οὗτος yap τῇ μὲν φυλῇ εἰς Διονύσια yopt- 
γήσας, τέταρτος ἐγένετο, τραγῳδοῖς δὲ καὶ πυῤῥιέταις ὕστα- 


y Demost. c. Midiam, p. 362. 7 Ibid. p. 336. 

[5 “ The charge of the cyclian chorus Dr. Bentley probably wrote ccc. mine, 
“ as it is in Lysias, quoted by Meursius. The printer changed this into It. 
“ mine.’ BLOMFIELD, Mus. Crit. ii. 84.—D.] 

* Lysias in ᾽Απολ. Δωροδοκίας. bP. 54, 
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TPF. Garrect it, τέταρτος, ἀχένετο, τρῳφγῳδαῖς, ἡ καὶ me ῥι- 
χιαταῖς ὕφτατρς.. This man, says hi i to 
πέννα at the, festivals, ο΄ Bacchus, 


ϑι 
the. tragig chorus he came but the fourth, | ee ‘in pase ὴ 
ojste he. was, last of all, And now I re} 


ΠΕ 


shmppiousnes, 3 


Hie of laws, ‘where. the. language noes to be’ plain and 
proper, and where any metaphor at all makes but a very bad 
figure, .especially a new one, ag th must needs be then, 
which perhaps could not be understood, at first hearing, by 
gue-half of the citizens, Tis true, when tragedy was pro- 
pagated from Athens into the courts of princes, the splen- 
dour.of the tragic chorus was excee dingly magnificent, as δὲ 
Alexandria and. Rome, &c.,, ‘which, gave occasion to that 
gamplaint of Horace’s, that the show of plays, was so very 
gaudy, that few minded the. words of them ἃ 

* “Tanto cum strepitu judt spectantur, et artes, | , . 

Divitieque peregrine : quibus oblitus actor... vot 
n+. :Cdm stetit tm-scend, concurrit dextera leve.. ΤΗΣ 
“ Βιρὶξ adhud aliquid? . Nil sand. Quid μίᾳοοί ayer. 

. Lana Tarentino violas imitate: ‘veneno. . 1. 5 


And i in another place he. says? the tragic ‘actor was " 


Regali conspectus in auro nuper et astro. ἫΝ 


*Tis no wonder, therefore, that in those ages τραγῳδία might 
be used metaphorically to signify riches and splendour 3 and 


ε One may: correct it also πυῤῥίχαις, which comes to the | same ing. [Adden.] 
4 Hor. Ep. ii. 1. (203.—D.] © Id, in Arte Poét., τοῦ “- 
VOL. I. 8: 
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so Philo:and. Lucian, and some others, use it: . but J do. not 
find-any example. of it. within a. whole / century. of the date. of 
Charondas's laws. - me, er 


“IL. But this objection. will be. ΜΝ more. 8. considerable 
if, Charondas really lived befere the original of the ,Thurian 
government,,.and. even, before. Aischylus himself, the _,first 
inventor..of, tragic: ornaments ;.. fox, jt will then, be_ of, equal 
forge.against Gharondas’s laws as against those. of ,Zaleycus. 
Theodoret. tells us, that Chgrondas .is said to. have heen. the 
Sirsl law-maker. of Italy. and Sicily... And. if this he, true, he 
must be senior (ἴω, Zaleucus himeelf, and before. the. very 
name of tragedy, much more before the use of this metaphor 
taken. from its, Or, if. we. allow. of. their reckoning®, that 
make, Charondas the scholar of Zaleycus, it’s, more, than 
enough to our present purpose; for they supposed his mas- 
ter Zaleucugs to: have heen contemporary with Juycurgus. the 
Spartan; by which account they must place Charondas ccc. 
years. before Thespis.. Nay, even. according .to Eusebius, 
Zaleucus’s laws .bear date above cc. years before the, foynd- 
ing of Thurii, and above c. before the original of tragedy. 
But we haye ἃ better authority than these; I mean, . Hera- 
clides in his book: Of Governments, who informs .us, that the 
Rhegians of Italy were governed by an. aristocracy; for, a 
thousand-men, chosen out according. to their estates, mauaged¢ 
every thing; and their laws were those. of. Charondas. the 
Catanian :> but Anaxilas the Messanian made himself tyrant 
there. Which account is confirmed in the main by Aristotle, 
when he says, the oligarchy of Rhegium was changed into a 
tyranny by Anazilas.' Here, I conceive, Heraclides has 
very plainly asserted that Charondas’s laws were made be- 
fore the time of Anaxilas: but we are sure this Anaxilas 
died at Ol. uxxvi. 1.,) after he had reigned at Rhegium 
and Messana xviii. years at the least, which commence 


f Theodoret. c. Greec. Serm. 9. € In Aristot. Pol. ii. 12. 
h Heraclid. de Polit. Νόμοις ἐχρῶντο τοῖς Χαρώνδου τοῦ Καταναίου. 
i Arist. Pol. ν. 12. 4 See here, Sect. 1v. [which begins at p. 204—D.] 
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from Olymp. txx1. 3. Now, the first vietory that: Aischylus 
won at the stage was at Olymp. Lxxii1.:3.;* and we may 
fairly suppose, because he never got the prize ‘till then, thas 
he had not invented scenes and machines, and the other 
ornaments, before. If Charondas’s laws, therefore, -were 
made but the very year that Anaxilas usurped ‘the govern 
ment, yet they are older by viii. years than the origmal of 
tragical scenes. But, without question, Charondas’s forn 
of government had been a good while m Rhegium. before 
Anaxilas subverted it; for the city had been built then σὺ. 
years; and the very account in Heraclides clearly implies 
that the aristocracy was of some continuance. ἡ a 

III. And if this be allowed, we may safely infer ‘that 
Charondas was no THURIAN, as some of the tater authors 
cali him, Valerius Maximus! and Themistius,;™ and. par- 
ticularly Diodorus, where, speaking of the founding of the 
city Thurii, he says, the Thurians chose Charondas, τὸν 
ἄριστον τῶν πολιτῶν, the best and wisest of the citizens,» ἴα 
draw up a body of laws for them. For since he’ made laws 
a considerable time before Anaxilas’s tyranny, Olymp. Lxxt.; 3 
he could hardly be alive still δὲ. Thurii Olymp: txxxrv:; 
which was tL. years after. And, indeed, there’s not‘ one of 
the old writers, that f know of, who either says he was a 
Thurian, or that he made laws for the Thurians. Plato tells 
us, that Italy and Sicily® profited by the laws of Charondas, 
but the cities he does not name. We must learn those of 
his scholar Aristotle, who expresses himself more parti- 
cularly, that Charondas the Catanian gave laws to his own 
city and the other Chalecidie cities in Ttaly and Bicily. “Now, 


k ‘Marm. Arund.' 1 Val: Max: 'vi. 5. : 
_ τ Themnist. Orat. xiv. [—Or. ii. p: 81. ed. Hard—D.] Καὶ τοῦ ϑουρίον: Xat 
ρώνδα.. . ΄. 


= Diod. Ῥ. 79. [εἴλοντο δὲ καὶ νομοθέτην τὸν ἄριστον τὸν ἐν παιδείᾳ ‘sana 
. μενον [l. ἄριστον τῶν ἐν παιδείᾳ θαυμαζομένων] πολιτῶν Χαρώνδαν. .1. 485. ed. 
Wessel.—D.] . err 
° Plato, Polit. x. Ἰταλία καὶ Σικελία. . 7 ae 
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the Chalcidic towns in Sicily were,? Zancle, Naxos, Leon- 
tini, Catana, Euboa, Myle, Himera, Callipolis; in Italy 
there was Rhegium; and if any other, 1 know not. But 
that neither Thurli, nor Sybaris before it, was a Chaleidic 
colony, is most certain. Heraelides, therefore, agrees with 
his master Aristotle, where he tells us, as we have cited 
before, that Charondas was a Catanian, and lawgiver io the 
Rhegians. Now, what could be the reason of this difference 
between all the old and some of the: later writers, but that, 
in the interval of time between them, which was about cco. 
years, these pretended laws of Charondas came abroad as 
directed to the Thurians, and calling him, a Thurian? But 
we see the true laws of Charondas, which Aristotle and 
Heraclides had, were made for the Chalcidic towns, not for 
Thurii. _How could these be the same,. then? Unless, 
perhaps, some may suppose that the Thurians agreed to take 
the laws of Charondas, which were ready made to their 
hands, as those of Mazaca in Cilicia did<4 se that Charon- 
das’s laws might be given at Catana and Rhegium a good 
while before Olymp. Lxx1., and yet given too at Thurii at 
Olymp. txxxiv. 1. This supposition, indeed, may serve to 
shew how Charondas’s laws might possibly be Thurian ; but 
it cannot excuse Diodorus and the rest, who call Charondas 
himself a Thurian ; since by this account he was dead before 
Thurii was ever heard of. But, in the next place, what if 
] prove that neither himself nor his laws were received by 
the Thurians? then, I humbly conceive, that copy of them 
which Diodorus us€d will be allowed to have been a cheat. 


111. If we will take Athenzeus’s word, ZaLEucus wes 


® See Scymnus Chius, and others. 4 Strabo, p. 529. 

{* This section should be the [Vth, the next the Vth, &c.: but on account 
of a reference in a preceding note to the sections as marked in Bentley's own 
edition, I have made no alteration in the numbers. 

In the 4ddenda to the original ed. of this work is a passage headed “ P. 36s, 
&c. about Charondas’s not being lawgiver to the Thurians.” P. 365 of the old 
ed. corresponds to p. 404-5 of the present ed.; but I have followed the example 
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lawyicer to the .Thurtuns ;* though; a liéth. befare, he had 
quoted a law of his fo the Locrians.t Whichiis a sign that 
he‘ did ‘not out. of ignorance: mistake the one city. forthe 
other: By the Thurians:here he seems to understand the 
Sybarites, who were’ afterwards'called -Thurians:. and we 
thay suppose that at their nettlement, Olymp, LAxurv., they 
continued their old constitution of government, made at first 
by: Zaleucus; for that the ancient. Sybarites once used his 
laws appears from Scymnus Chius, who. assigns thia for one 
of the. causes..of their Tain, that. " they, did. not adhere te 
thern νὰ ἮΝ re ΝΣ 

τ Δξγελαι yao: αὐτοὺς μῆτε. τοῖς νόμοι; ὦ ΗΝ τ᾿ ἧι 

᾿ Τοῖς τοῦ Ζαλεύκου τἀκόλσυθα συντέλεῖν. pet ἀπ Ἢ 


. er ἔτω, Ὁ α 
And. ἫΝ the: ‘Thurians at: their first plantation ‘received 
them ayatn,; though they refined and multiplied them. ever to 
excess, We''may gather from! Ephorus;” -who} speaking of 
Zaleucua’s laws which he made for the Locrians, and com-~ 
mending them for their simplicity, But the. Thurians, says 
he, afterwards aiming at exactness in every thing, grew more 
Jamous by it, but were worse governed. For the fairest 
exposition of this passage. seems to be this, that the Thurians 
had once the laws of Zaleucus, which afterwards they reu 
fined upon. And, if we consider those passages of: Atheneus 
and Scymnus, it may pass too for the truest. 


IV. But howéver, whether Zaleucus’s laws were received’ 
or not by the Thurians, those of Charondas we may justly 
believe were not, by the accounts we have of both his and 


of Lennep, who, in his Latin version, has placed the passage in question at the 
end of the disquisition concerning the laws of Charondas : see p. 417. —D.} 

* Athen. p. 508. [=IV. 389. ed. Schw.—D.] : 

t Id. p. 429. [= 1V. 69. ed. Schw.—D.] 

ἃ Scymnus Chius, v. 845. [p. 20. G. V. Ox. ii —D.] 

[5 It may be conjectured that for “ received” we ought to read “ revived,” 
(and Lennep translates the word “ instaurasse”); but compare the first line of 
the next section.—D. ] ¥ Strabo, p. 260. ᾿ 
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theirs. There’s a large fragment’ of Theophrastus’s (I sup- 
pose out of his. tracts about laws), which gives us some 
notices about the Thurian laws. concerning buying and: sell- 
ing.* Zhe buyer’ was to give earnest to the seller‘presentiy, 
and ‘a. piece of money to three of the next neighbours, that 
ἕλον might remember and bear witness of the bargain; and 
then the. same day he was to pay the whole price,¥ and tf he 
failed to pay it, he lost his earnest.*. And if the seller did not 
stand to his bargain, he lost as much money as the thing was 
sold for ;* which, says Theophrastus, was a very unequal 
penalty, that the buyer should forfeit the earnest only, and the 
seller the whole price, the one being so much more than the 
other. But Charondas and Plato, says he, went another way 
to work; for they enact that all buytng and selting shall be 
with ready payment ;: and if any man trust, ἐξ shall be at his 
own peril. The law shall give him no remedy tf he’s cheated; 
for by ,trusting, he brought the cheat upon himself» Now, 
that: Theophrastus reports this truly of Plato, it appears: from 
Plato himself, in. the x1. book of his Zaws, where this very 
erder about buying and selling is: still extant. We may 
fairly ‘suppose, ‘therefore, that Theophrastus is as exact in 
what he-says of Charondas. And I conceive it’s as plain 
here that Charondas’s laws were different from the Thurians’, 
as that ready payment is. different from giving earnest and 
being'trusted. ‘The passage of Theophrastus is both faulty 
in the original, and mistaken by the interpreter; but the 
reader may-easily see how it ought to be corrected and 
trpmslated, bY the places I have cited in the margin. vt 

Υ. We have very good: evidence that the form of govern- 
ment which Charondas’s laws were adapted to was an 


‘»¥A\S¢ob. Serm: 48. {#2—DJ τον σα τδν § OFS. Θοὺριακὸὶ; &o. i’ 
Υ Ἐν τοῖς Θουρίων τὸν μὲν ἀββαβῶνα τὸ παραχρῆμα, τὴν δὲ τιμὴν αὐθήμερον. 
2 Στέρησις τοῦ ἀῤῥαβῶνος᾽ οὕτω yap... . of Θουριακοί. 
5 Ἔχτισις ὅσου ἂν ἀποδῶται" καὶ γὰρ τοῦτο ἐν τοῖς Θουρίων ἣ ἄνισος Gai 
> Χαρώνδας καὶ Πλάτων... . παραχρῆμα κελεύουσι διδόναι καὶ λαριβιίνειγ ἐὰν 
δέ τις πιστεύσῃ, μὴ εἶναι δίκην" αὐτὸν γὰρ αἴτιον εἶναι τῆς ἀδικίας. 
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aristocracy, or oligarchy. Many οὐ. those laegiders, - says 
Aristotle, that design to establish aristocracies ‘mistake: then 
‘selves... Then he reckons. up. five. artifites by which they 
impose upon. the -people;. and -to one. οἵ: them he adds; 
ὥσπερ. ἐν ταῖς Xapavda: yowors,.as it is.inuthe laws of Char 
rondas.; and he. concludes .the. whole. with:this; Dada pode 
ὀλιγαρχικὰ σοφίσματα τῆς νομοθεσίας, these are. oligarchical 
artifices in making of laws... This passage: δι τοδὶ plain. 
intimation of what I..asserted above: but. Heraclides says. ΤῈ 
down-right, in his. account::of the Rhegians) who formed 
themselves, says.he, into. en aristocracy, bemy yoverned dy 
χίλιοι, a thousand of the wealthiest. citizens;.ard using..the 
laws of. Charonday4 Add thé ‘other.‘places ‘of. Aristotle, 
where he says, the Rhegian government was changed from an 
oligarchy to a.tyranny by Anawilas ;*.nay, and thaithe: Ther 
rian.government was ὀλγαρχικωτέρα, a serbsof oligawchy sé 
and then I suppose .this. point will. be sufficienthy proved) 
But Diodorus, from: the copy of: Charondas. which. he ‘used, 
represents the constitution to be.a democracy ;:as.when ke 
says, ὦ man that proposed-a new law must have a rope about 
his neck till ὁ JHMOX, the ῬΈΟΡιἙ, determined..for'-or 
against ἐξ: and again, that a woman without any fortune 
κατέφυγεν εἰς Ἐ τὸν AHMON, appealed to tha. PEOPLE 3* and 
the PEOPLE, τοῦ δὲ AHMOT, voted to make.a new law :for 
her :i and lastly, that a blind man advised τοῖς HAHOESI; 
the MULTITUDE, to alier a law.) add to these his express 
declaration, that the Thurians formed . πολίτευμα. AHMO- 
KPATIKON, a democratical government ;* and then 1. sup- 
pose it will appear very probable that Diodorus’s copy of 
Charondas’s laws was not the same with that of Aristotle 
and Heraclides. : 8! 


VI. Charondas, says Aristotle, had οὐδὲν ἴδεον, nothing 


¢ Aristot. Pol. iv. 12, 18. 4 Heraclid. de Polit. 
e Aristot. Pol. v. 12. f Ibid. v. 7. 
s Diod. p. 82. [5 Diod. én.—D.] » P. 88. 


iP. 84. ὁ P. 83. . ΚΡ͵ 78. 
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pevutiar tw Ris tows, except οὐδ. . Qn the contraty, Diodorus 
4elly' tie,’ from his/ copy; that :hevhad “πολολὰν Bovey many 
chingy peculiar, and reckons:half'a score of them! and:-yet 
Bhat''single ‘thing observed by: Aristotle: deeq: ridt . apjedr 
among theins' Does ποῦ this. look.agiif the llawd: they speak 
lefiwerd quite ylifferentil! This idloneishtewd: suspicion! that 
‘Diddorus’s copy: was nidt genuine)! Bub let us! obneider ‘the 
Jshilosepher’s Words 7: Napen dou ἰἴδιομ udu οὐδέν éevcy,| atv 
lesb Sicaondy RETAOMA PTE PAN: -stpdros.tyép ιθτοίηάιει πὴν 
WHISKEVEN. So lthe ipassage is read ‘im! the: common 
editions ; and thd interpreter titanslates' it, Primus kis'de nebus 
aevurate.contiderasit; which isiquite beside the: sense of the 
wguthor..’ There ave two ‘faults: in the Greek; ! that. nfust first 
tbe - corrected, ' ‘before 'we ‘can’ come:'at the -right meanitig. 
¥rst, for revdopupripwy we must read ᾿ ψαυδορζαρτυριῶμ: 
becaure ιδέκη 43: joined: with the! namd of the things, and: not 
ofthe persons; as dian. ἀσεβείας, ἀγαμίου, ὀῳιγαμίον,. &c., 
nowt δίκη doeBdy, ἀγάμων, ὑψυγάμων.. Demosthenes: contra 
Byergum, Tats. δίκαιο. τῶν :evdopaprupidy.® :, Iscouds, Τὴν 
τῶν ψευδομαρτυριών δίκην ἠγωνίζετο And again, ΚΕἸ, 'τῶν 
ψευδομαρτυριῶν δίκη etone.P Tis a fault, therefore, in the 
game orator where’ we read, Ti rdvinrevdopnaptlods δίκην 
cePropey 531 and! in Pollux, Καπὰ "τῶν τψουδῆ ἰδ βτυρούντων 
(inn, ὃ καὶ ἐτισκήψασθανι κατωμαρτύριον éNeyerask we must 
‘orrect it, ἐπισκήψασθαι ψευδομαρτυριῶν ς las the excellent 
-MS. of the late learned Isaac ‘Vossius has ity: The !other 
fault in Aristotle is ὀπίσκεψις:; ‘the ‘trae: emendation: of 
which is érlcxmpcis, which signifies an ‘action at: law!against 
false witnesses. For if a man was-:cast in & triab by false 
testimony, he might enter his plea to"have. another ‘terial to 
‘prove the witnesses perjured. Charondas, therefore, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, first ordained this ἐπίσκηψεςς and if we 
could know the first date of it, we might: then artive:-at the 

1 Aristot. Pol. ii. 12. m Diod. p. 79. "ἢ 

τ P. 638. ° Pp. 38. PP. 52. 

4 P, 38. * Pollux, viii. 6. [p. 847. ¢d. Hemat.—D. ] 
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true age of Charondas. The Athenian. orators often mention 
this ἐπέσκηψις as a law in force at.Athens; so Demos 
thenes, Iseaus, Lysias,* and out of them the lexicographera, 
Pollux, Harpocration, Suidas, Etymolog. But whether Κὶ 
was one of Salon’s laws, or at what. time made after: his 
death, I am not able to tell. But there’s a probability that 
it. was made before the founding of Thurii, rather than after. 
For Lysias, who in his youth was one of. that colony that 
founded Thurii, speaks, we see, of this: ἐπίσκηψρες,. and 
without any hint that it was a new law. And he κοίτη 
from Thurii to Athens at Ol. xen..1. Take. the middle, 
therefore, between the institution of Solon’s laws,.Olymp. 
xLviI. ὃ. and the pleadings of Lysias, and it will fall upon 
Olymp. Lx1x. 2., which is Lx. years before the founding αὗ 
Thurii. So much odds are there that the ἐπίσκηψις was 
enacted at Athens before Thurii was founded, and. con- 
sequently that Charondas, the first author οὗ the ἐπέσκηψι, 
was more ancient than that colony; and, by consequence, 
that the copy of his laws which Diodorus used. was ἔρμο. 
sititious. . 


VII. The case of Charondas in Stobeus is the very 
reverse of Zaleucus’s; for he has made Zaleucus write his 
laws in the common dialect, who, as a Locrian,. ought. to 
have used the Doric; and he has introduced Charondas. in 
the Doric dialect, who, either as a Catanian.or a Thurian, 
would more probably have used another. For Catana and 
the other cities that Aristotle . says: he gave. laws. to: were 
Chalcidic, that is, Ionic colonies; and the Thurians, whoge 
lawgiver he was, according to Diodorus, were a: aaixtupe 
indeed of several nations, but principally. Attiec.- -Diodomys 
says, that Lampon and Xenocritus, both of Athens,: wene 
κτισταὶ, the founders, of Thurii;t :anhd that when the Sy- 
barites sent to Sparta and Athens to desire a colony, the 
Spartans refused them; but the Athenians undertook it, 


* Lysias c. Pancleonem. * Diod. p. 77, 78. 
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giving deave:td imy/of the:Petepornesians to share! with them 
if they pleased. Plutarel alko.asuribes the: colony 'té tHe 
Athenians," and names one Hiero an Athenian for the 
τυὐπδδτ τι Dian ysiuy Haticwn.\dttributes:it tu ind Albans, 
athe Yer oP Greece, το whale’ the Athén iis BA be “He 
Prinepen his tne inddedy Bcynmud Ohiusombkes Thret 
ἀρφδιθὴν oP the Adkins but thie: cas hakdby θα θὰ, 
ashes Wwewiderstarhot of Syhdtis, which wasafterwiids 
ealted 9Fhaidl p foro tthat indeed wie/ah Achean τ σήν. 
Piddoriw addypthat 46 Olympiwdxvil 32p-tey cyBary tfter 
Yee Arst εν the ‘Phuriahs\ Uebated- whose edlony they 
were, and who should be called their founder,}, ‘The,Athe- 
iis claimed it, because the greatest number>of-inhabitahts? 

ie Ho ΙΑ MHEHE >but those’ of Pelopoth ésus' opposed it, 


Woon {9 ΠῚ {τ {714} ἦτ 


because. many ‘came from thence to9,,,. At. last, they. agreed 
ἐσ send.ta, Delphi, that. the, oracle . might:,determine,, the 
polit; dnd they were answered) that ‘Apollo: hirvself was! to 
pe’ co OU ἢ ited “thelt πα: “and “i 480 ἐν “matter ‘endéd, no 
pation pretending . to that... nour... ut shaweyer,, t thas” the 
i‘Athénians. had the greatest party: and: strongest interest there 
ears: fens both ‘because, in the Athenian invasion of 
Pian the Th urians adhered ‘to’ the Athenians | against 1 the 
Sicilians, and. Spartans,® and because the Thurian. money had 
‘a Pallas’s head ‘with a helmet, exactly like. the Attic.» .: I am 
Hot “ignorant that,” after the’ defeat of ‘the Athenians in 
Bieilys, Ol Χορ. 4.7 the Thurians too, among the rest of 
their confederates, deserted them, and coc. Athenians were 
banished from the:toletry.©: But the -laws: of ‘Charondas, as 
Dio Disddrus’ 'yélates,” werd matlé upon the first’ establishment 
there, above, Xxx. years before that overthrow: and I leave 
i¢-¢o/the reader’a judgment if.at that time the great number 
ened power *of ‘the ‘Athenians: vat’ ‘Phurit: do not “make it more 


fur of muse Me LuTa Mae B® Jo Qlisa wedding τ fs 


τι Blu ut. V, ‘Lypie and Ὑ. er ᾿ ΝΣ Idem, V. ‘Nitie. ὁ 
9 iin ‘ont is ΜΝ 
ignys, V. L sie. ΙΧ Sensi v. 325. be 19. G. ¥. Oz. iit—D.] 
ἩΓΕ cette Prods ' Syn, 
7 Diod. Pp 93. i a τ Πλείστους afer, 
eegbeccge 1} (τ {|| φο 41}.} mune i a ee a ναν τι iis 
ον δ Thucyd., Diodor, | | 5' Goltzi 


ς Dionys., and Plutarch. V. Lysie. 
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prababk:that: itheir dans, iif then ‘imade}: wonld, have» bestivig 
she Afticdialect,lvathdrthantie Donieu( = beesoly γ011 ti 
wld 10} αὐ. au ort ono goers bus! anotoodta 
XN een There sia-venyi od. pesiaekl i ‘>tapbanus, -Bysabt 
fips st) Aspire Baenived Xapoindasy ῥνδράξηβῳρ wOv ἐκνλθάς 
ἀφ φαίνομαβετῶμ, ὦ Cotarc.watGhatondas, fiat culaboate 
ἐαμιϑίνεν ad AbMenss) andsanother.in Syitlan, done oddi doap 
Ababa Mevoferay παρ᾽ Aflavadots πσρῷποηρεὐγόηε vl pests 
MA IASTETORTOY AOMAYy Kos pate γερῇτογο θῆρα! Fl Mens 
Alrandyoxsdoss the -denginent, $0 the sAdbeniona woerch iret 
Placa hen Sole, béhed. Thaler: ae then: Bracke tye to W Sat 
κα Atathly. Kado 0} todt bellss od bluoda odw bus stow 
se HEAT idin Νοβαθέτακ! ini δόλο 971 sensood (41 bomisls casia 


ἃ PYRSS i 6 ἢ BS Et fo Priti, Legep A ifire, Aaxing savored this Pe fis} 


sage of 3 a proveed us: “ Ubi sane quam. preter opinionem accidit, 1 
at’ Abitarant ‘Teguin ' audtoribus' Thatéleni' et Hid γί de Sd ἐπιτοζά "ἢ 
si hujusmodi vetorusi | cominentili, tenseri: qb piflopkeCberspedsom- οὐ ὦ 
AS haberet:singwori vir ereditione Ry Bentleina expunbaty..etg Quide ἘΦ 
Subtitle. Z4acuray,,,Posiifaue, ort. primamy ypreme alae PRsErpRCHCR 
“« Grammaticl verba vertit, Legislatores. Mian apud Athenienses fui Drac ᾿ 
st ost! dum Sten ὁ γμὴῤ ‘THAIS, post αν Baleilith! ‘dlc GHA keith μι θέξ 
e¢- Thales: et: Yalevous:agerepatiuntur, étei A thenfis nytas dédorint,-sinesi fadtutn 
it, ἃ Dragona ef Salone: fuerat,: sed. utrogne, popteriarse, ZAERO Cay 

“ dictavit leges, in Creta bs hales. floyuit, Zalepci, aiOAte) mitten’ Wediey 


. sith Thiletem. eumjdomoa Milesium putarent. .. Hac vir-dontispimus, Thalgtem 
ff et ABschyluny rect? in qrdinem,pogens, de Suid® tamen, non optim? menitys. 
“« Flausit is ¢x iisdem fontibus, unde hee Gedreni (Compendii Histor. p. 67. eq. 
 Venet.) profluxerunt : Ἐν τούτοις Τοῖς ἄρχουσιν ἐναμοθέτει᾿ Αθηναίων πρῶτος Δρά- 
“4 κῶν ὁνόμάτι. UA αὐτὸν δὲ ϑόλων τοῦ Δράκοντος robs νόμους ἢ τέϑει. εἶτα ΘΑΛΙ͂ΙΣ 
S$ O-MIAHSIO¥ ἐθεσμοθέτε;, καὶ. πάλιν AIZXTAOS Hinc uniowivis apertum, egf, 
non passe &Suida Αἰσχύλφν tolli, Designatur enim is Zschylus, qui Archonts 
“* perpetuorum fuit penultimus, Alcmzonis decessor, quod Jo. Malala (Chrono- 
τ ‘gthphics p.87. ed. Oxon.) Cedreno ed in re paria faciens, dissertissimé adfirthat. 
- SED δὲ τόϊς xpdvdis ἐῶν ἀῤχόντων ἐνομοθέτει ᾿Αθηναίων πρῶτος ὀνόματι Δράκων, 
ΘῈ καὶ per” τὸν! Sdawy, καὶ ἔλυσε rads νόμους Δράκοντος Σόλων, καὶ daw dopp- 
ἐς θβέτησε ΘΑΛΗΣ O MIAHZIOS“, καὶ πάλιν ἐβασίλευσε πρῶτος ΑἸΣΧΎΛΟΣ, καὶ 
“ς μετ᾽ Αἰσχύλον ἐβεείνεντεν αὐτῶν ᾿Αλκμαίων. Jam Eschylo illo et Alcmzeone 
_ @, Dracon, Selon et Milesius Thales plurimis annis cim sint seriores, liquidis- 
εἰ simé pellucet nugacigsimorum scriptorum error, uberiore confutatione indig- 
“ nus. Prestiterit eym potiis tangere, quo Charondas in numerum legum 
‘“ latorum, qui Athenis illustri nominis fama floruerunt, additur. "Amd δὲ τῆς 
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shall: we sayto these passages? ~ We must own there. were 
imatiy- γομαθέφάαι, makere of laws, at Athens after Solon’s 
tiie ; ‘but ‘yet I can. hardly believe that Ckarondas, and 
Thales, and schylis, ave to be reckoned of that number. 
Ale fox Suidas, Fam -pérsuaded that for AloyvAos. the trae 
Geading' is: 'Zddeveos: so that,: patting ἃ full: step. after 
Yo pioOevae)2s it'is inthe’ paragraph just before, the meaning 
lof Suidas will be thus, Lawervens. ' The frét.was Drado 
af’ Athens ; ‘after him'Solon, after kim Thales, after him 
Zaleuous::! Where he! does not ‘assert that Thales arid '!Zd- 
leucits were Athenian’ lawgivers, but only that ‘their awe 
were more ?ecent:than Draco’s and Solon’s. ‘We have seen 
already ‘from Aristotle,t how some ‘maintained that Zaleucis 
‘was -Thales’s: ‘s¢holdr, ‘meaning Thales the Cretan, who was 
pol 1 1: ad boyy. f, 3 woe ΕΝ - - |, 4 eta ὅτι 
“ἐ Κατάνης, Step! ani Byzastini (in, Κατάνη) verba sunt, ΧΑΡΩΝΆΑΣ, ὁ διᾷ- 
ἐσημος τῶν ἐν ᾿Αθήνῃσι νομοθετῶν. Ουἵϊ senteritie quis auctor idoneus? quis 
la fuddds Ὁ Bhurittis; sew Vdrins Shalev dtigitits‘per Siciliam atque Tealidih 
% lcivitatibos \Chardndyn leges soripsiase, Plato, Anistoteles Et magmo:nuttero 
ἐλ ahi stestes sunt, Re Athenignsibys nusquam id. prodituye legitur. ,.Cang- 
“ bantur sané Athenis Charonda leges inter pocula nonnunquam. “HidorTo 
OM Shenae καὶ ‘SP ἀρώνδου vopot ‘wag οἶνον, quéemadmodim ‘ex ‘Herthippi L. vi. 
iW gt pl Wopoer ab miemordt Athenaidé' (Deipriosoph! 1... χθν. p. 619}. Id*eas 
‘(inter Gives alique ia horlore fuisee, nec. tamenin foro réceptas,! nedury Athé- 
21 niensibus leges ἃ Chayonda latas, declarat, Quid itaque Stephano fiet?, Viri 
“ evuditissimi R. Bentleius et Jo. Alb. Fabricius, ut peccati culpam ab 60 quam 
AN bi Askime’ ‘dmalltentur, ‘alter eo SueeXlg, Ἀπὲῤ (Biblioth! Gy. U. ii 14, 6) & 
-@ \Kabrdvetis) bc¥?ptuht priinitis’fitisse ‘suspicubantar, labemque aut ab Wermotao 
\‘\ ut aliiq amanuansibus pragenitam. Naatrum,. pace eorum dixerim, placet, 
‘ quippe arbitrariym prorsis, omnique veteyum librorum patrocinig defectum: 
ἐς quam ‘ob rem illam etiam conjécturam, que mihi olim in mentem ‘venerat, 
“αἰγῶν ἐν Ἀἴτϑῃ, probare non posbutn.’ ‘Nam tarhetsi Catdnam labetitibus ahnis 
'f. Atrnpiadpelldtam flisse epnstat, caussa-exputari ndn potest jasta, cur Hime 
““ potiis legislatorem, quam Catan aut alterius ex Chalcidicis civitatibus Cha- 
5. yondam. perhibere.:maluerit :. presertim cim ing idud cognomen multis 
“ annis legislatore sit recentius, urbi (Diodorus Siculus L. xi. p,:267.) ab Hie- 
“Ὁ yone inditum, Maneat ergo priva hac Stephano opinio, sive-ea nata-sit, quid 
 Charondas Thuriis, Atheniensium colonis leges promulgasse, que Fabricii 
‘*- opinia, ferretur, sive alia ex caussé. ‘Quis enim omnia errorwm cubilia certo 
“ pede vestiget?.., Hoc. quidem certé singe ¢ujusquan injuria tutd asseveratur, 
 deesse illis locupletem scriptorum veterum auctoritatem, quibus Atheniensiam 
“ legis. latoribus, Thaletem Milesium, ,ZEschylum, et Charondam .tranacribere 


“ placuit,” p. ii. dii,-7- D.] :. 4 See here, p. 381. «.- : 
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almost: otc. pears .beforé Solon’s-time +- but. Suidas, or: bis 
author, confounding’ Thales the Cretan with. the philesopher 
Thales..the: Milesian, has: by ‘consequence put shim: after 
Solon.:| This pexhaps may be ne. unlikely..ecconnt,-of, thr 
passage: of Suidas: but the other: of Stephanns.ia very hand 
totimake: out..: For.:even; Plato and Aristotle. forbid, 9,49 
allow of the vulgar: reading, ἐν AOnugau;- for, spanking, of 
this ‘Charondaa,* they make: him lawgiver in shme-towes vf 
Sicily and Italy, but say not-one. werd.of his laws δά Athens, 
Add to this, that ἐν “A@gvnat, which:.all-ithe/ editions .and 
MSS..'seem.to agree in, is not Greek; for they, even ,say 
᾿Αθήνησι, without the-'prepositions: as they. will. find whe 
please. to examine it.t :. These things' seem to warrant p, cab: 
jecture, that Hermolaus, the epitomiser of. Stephanus, ov some 
of his copiers, mistook, and put ἐν ᾿Αθήνῃσι for ἐν Σικελίᾳ. 
And yet,on the other side,"that’ Chato ndag's ‘laws Were 
famous at least, if not in foree, at. Athens, we.. have By geod 
authority; Hernzppus,.in' his treatise: Of: Lawgiwers,: who 
informs us, that Charondas’s laws used’ to be sithy at Athens 
over a ; glass. of wine, ἥδοντο ᾿Αϑήνῃσιν οἱ Kapavbou | υχόμῳ 
παρ᾽ οἶνον For. the. very: title of the..book, .shews. that 
NOMOI here do not signify: songs and tunes, : as. Ὀλύμπου 
νόμοι, Μαρσύου νόμοι, but really laws." Now, Aristotle ἡ 

a problem, Why are tunes called νόμοι pf and. he atiswere, 
Is it, because, before the use of letters, men, SUNG their laws, 
that they might not forget them? as the custom continues yet 
among the Agathyrsi. Which passage I think will go a 
great way towards putting an.end to our debate about Cha- 
rondas. For if laws were sung before the Imowledge of 


{* See here, p. 403.— The reference in the’ old ed. is inmperfeot~ thus, 
“P....”"—D.) 

[+ “‘ They do indeed say ey ᾿Αθήναις: see p. 206. [266]: ey ᾿Αθήνησι seems 
“τ have crept into use in later times. See examples in Bast. Ep. Crit. p. 189. 
“‘ and Wyttenbach (on Plutarch, 8. N. V. p. 16.) there quoted. These two 
" earned men should, however, have left out the: ‘instances from Herodotus.” 

-Dosret, dadvers. ii. 366.——-D.] ἊΣ ΤῊ 

e Athen. p. 619. [=V. 242. ed. Scheo. _D} “Ἐρμυκποΐ ἐν dere mept- vouo- 

θετῶν. f Arist. Prob. xix. 28. “"! 
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Letter a σι, ARBOR δῶν RB oH CHATONARG 8 ARTS IBAER Sung 
at Athens, as Hermippus says; then the consequence seems 
fair afit/Hattitab! ande ‘they Were RAR Hay δε νθήεα, "bate 
the. date, of.iglon’s or. Drago’s, daw Wael Rica 
‘upon wooden tal tables, and fixed up for the public view. And 

by thid nechunt, Ghabeddasisllawsl met bb sang bbivyeat 
before te» very shaming ‘ofo'Dhoriiyw Béhidesothisy.weonisy 
jostljvidist ghatlivis drwecivederonittdn}an wont mot of verst 
or tuneable measure; for otherwise how ¢héyushoikbbeduag 
over wine, I do not understand, And, to ¢Q nfirm 1 in this 
suspicion, there’s'A passage} MAE AB, ‘OF at δὴ ἣν learned 
commentator δ μα Ht igs Bue from’ hig ἘΝ ἢ will be 
plain and easy. “The Mazacenes of “Cappuidocit,’ sy ¥g he, use 
the laws of Charontlas} αἱρούμδνδυ wal Vopipeoy, Gand. appoint 
some person to be thei LAW-siNGER, who is’ among ἴοι the 
declarer of the laws, a8 the Labyers ‘are among the’ Romans.s 
Now, how édmes it to’ ῥά ξα that Charondas’s lws required a 
law-singer, NOMNAOS, a word ‘and Office’ SVEN heard of 
but in this passige 6f' Strabo?” Unless there were’ Something 


RAewAR in them 5. they Tenge other Jaws, were; ip spyos 
they ners, eatin be sung. by the Peale, 9 give 
88. instariea how. they ight, be, sung a, Athe 45.06 φὲ the 
ws οὗ Cayo 5 Diodarus, sayy 8S, περὶ, τῇρ φημ; 
sr. apout qveiding ll company τὸς now,, the Athenians, hada 
Lime pr.gateh,, which they used to, sing grap, givoyp, over: p 
ΓΝ sun Ceong wl ot aril Saasabul 


᾿Αδμήτου λόγον, ὦ ταῖρε, padi τοὺς ἀηὰ θοὺς φίλων aft 
Τῶν Beery δ' ἀπέχον, γνοὺς ὅτι δειλῶν ὀλέγη, χάρις. 


τῶν ἡ RITE 
The measure of it is neglected in the vulgar Atheneus, but 


ΒΥ HHae ah ATs ἀπ Bote 2! -220qya2 Des 


rome doar ΥΠΙ ὑπ tnd; oF bewaals “ 


sella, Fanen ϑφογᾷ vite mrtasenats acharensy is ct 


sea gts τοῦ Qe wuld wipaal gg ls Te touts oot 
 Arist., and Schol. p. 356. [Vesp. v. 1288, ed. Bekk., and Schol. p. 176.—D.] 
Athen. p. 695, ᾧτε. 542. eq, Selge.,iwhere in the first Jing, ἀχηθοὰς, σέβου, and 
in the second ὅτι 8¢:Aois.—Di] Wo sak Ete ap oth 
[* Carm. 1. xvii—D.J ᾽ς, vt Δ κα μετ μεν 
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τὰν Ἀπηδὲν Enno guiness ἱπρότυρον BEB pon dpe Brea V9 


cere ow pene oat rt ce aie ep ea καθ). 18. 


Nowiif, insined of A8uiran Ddvoy.,gne Sheng, FAY PHBA: usd 
w Χδρώϊδόυ BLY, δ πρε μὰ νηβοῦφη ods PPAR, 43 


ert ails mg eal aye bezit bans eoldsh ots δὰ ΜΠ 
sen pod pave the recy lam:that Diedortis speaks of dope 
φυὰ! conversation.\\i But we have one pfthis:lawerreelly oxtent 
inverse, theugh aot of Charondas’s-omn making, bitiofion¢ 
phithecdrhio poetaig νιν} νει χὰ ἐξὸν it, enon [ΠΡΌ Π0} 10 


null at ay yi don ob Ly 


Tey νομοθέτην φασὶ, Kepeirbar ὁ ἕν TY sly 
Noyodecia, τά τ ᾿ἄλλα καὶ avr» “λέγειν! 1 
a, Wess: αὑτοῦ. μητρυιὰν, ἐπε {άχαν» γερο baw stisily 

Nr εὐδοκιμείσθω, μ᾽ ἀμετεχέτο λόγον \p ἈΜῊΝ σὴν 
Παρὰ, τοῖς πολέταμς, ag ἐπείσακταν κακὸν. OWI, NOR 
Κατὰ τῶν, ἑᾳυτοῦ πραγμάτων πεπορισμένοι anasb 
Er’ ἐπέτυχες γόρῃ φῆσι γήμας τὸ πρότερον» vu ¥ 
Binuspay κατάπαυσον: εἴτ᾽ alls TERNS A γένναν 


᾿ς, Maroney τὸ πεῖραν ευτέρας δε ety, TOMY Alt ni td 


mbics ave ' τὸ be Fenit’ id Dibaorts? 1H" 


are tule for" prose} 
pea το be‘ Diodorus’s words; πο ἐμ port’ 


Waitt 
add &uph 
But H's not 
Pp have 

changed ταῦτά into ταυτὶ ‘for “the” Ridastite . 
Evéh the ‘great Grotiust was’ ihthl ἐθέλα δ! histane; 
believed them to be prose; and upon that acd ihe’ wa 
the viith verse thus, ᾿ are) 


Ei’ τ᾿ ἐπέτυχες, ‘yap τὸ ρότερον hus ‘Bike: tat’ 
Feat et αὶ ρόαι, ΜΠ 
because, I ‘suppose, he could, not apprehend, bat, nad 
belonged to; but now it’s plain that it refers to Charondas. 


In the ἰαδὲ Verde bow ὍΘ᾽ BND Sf Wicddhis- WU ‘Grotius 
too admit of the vulgar,reading, πείρας δευτέρας, 


ὩΣ ‘he "Yemen! IVT. eld. chars here wb 
Ὁ Diod. p. 80, [=I. 487. ed. Wessel Dl} 
* Grotii Excerpta ex Trag. et Com. p. 919.0 sis 1 
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experiment ; but at that rate it is not true Greek, for λαβεῖν 
here will not bear a genitive case. I have corrected it, 
therefore, πεῖραν δευτέρας, the experiment of a second wife. 
Well, if it appear probable, from these several particulars, 
that Charondas’s laws were drawn up in some kind of verse, 
or measure, fit to be sung, we need no other proof to:-detect 
the imposture of Stobseus’s writer. -For all the fragments 
that are produced there are flat: and downright prose, -with- 
out the least footsteps of poetical measure. For example, 
this very law which we have now cited from the comic poet 
is thus expressed in Stobseus;! Ὁ μητρυιὰν ἐπυγαμώῶν μὴ 
εὐδοξεύτω" ἀλλ᾽ ὀνειδιζέσθω, ὥσπερ αἴτιος ὧν oixelas δια- 
στάσεως ; he that marries a second wife, to be stepmother to 
his children, let him be disgraced, as being the author of his 
own disquiet. This law the writer might meet with.m the 
poet cited above, or some other author now lost, and there- 
fore he inserted it into his collection, to make the eheat 
pass the more easily. But I appeal to those that are skilled 
in the ancient poetry, if there be any musical measure, of 
any sort whatsoever, in the words that he has given us. He 
seenis to have heard too that Charondas’s laws were used to 
be sung, as we have shewn from Hermippus and Strabo: he 
concludes therefore with this; Προστάσσει δὲ ὁ νόμος, ἐπί- 
στασθαι τὰ προοίμια τοὺς πολέτας ἅπαντας, «καὶ ἐν ταῖς 
ἑορταῖς μετὰ τοὺς παιᾶνας λέγειν ᾧ ἂν προστάσσει ὁ ἐστι- 
άτωρ, ἵνα ἐμφυσιοῦται ἑκάστῳ τὰ παραγγέλματα; the law 
enjoins that all the citizens shall learn these proemia; and at 
their feasts, some person appointed by the master of the feast 
shall say them, after. tke hymns are sung, that the laws may 
become familiar to every body. He is so far in the right, 
indeed, that these laws that he has put upon us are to 
be said, and not sung; for there’s nothing of harmony ia 
them, nor do they need a law-singer, γομῳδὸς, as the true 
laws of Charondas did; nor would the Athenians have sung 
these παρ᾽ οἶνον, at their merriments, for the very laws of 


! Stob. Serm. xii. 
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Solon syhave as-much: of tume and :verselin.:them, \utvtke: 
sagatteos reader thay observe too a.very:odd and tpecuttian! 
usage of the word guducsotras, which. this waiter. puts ‘herd’ 
to signify. .deing naturel, as it were, ant fomadtan:: Axid,. thal! 
we-may not think # a fault: of: the copter, thene’s: thal Samdi 
word) in the page: before 5 -Myupvoyebras:: κυίαν gine: mae: 
oamnercal omrepparebéctaroy τῆς -ἀρατῆμ; thatthe. dqst.and: 
the most seminal virtue may .becdme natural to: then though. 
in both places even. common syntax requires ¢hat.we should: 
read; το: ὀμφυσεώταινιι Now, vin..all:the:authdrs thbt18. cant 
thinks of Κα has quite another meaning, fo be puffed up, ἐπα: 
be proud, from. φυσάω, ta blow : but this. mock Charoidas. 
believed it came from gists, zefure, which\'istmere bar«. 
barisin ;. for the first.sylable οἵ. φώσος is short; and-the ‘first: 
of φυσιόω long. - This; with some other words, both ia Cha. 
rondas and Zaleucus, and: the matter:.too. ofeach bf:themy,. 
makeées me suspect the author: was-no native of: Greece : bush! 
do not pretend. to- determine that;. heither-do Lassert any: 
thing positively on eather side of this' whole debate about'the! 
two lawgivers. I rather desire to: stand a neuter, tilb-the:: 
matter. shall be decided: by:some abler: hand :: ands:if I might: 
have the nomaiination,. it should: be: he -whonn: the. πο 
learned. world will allow to: ia the best able, “his Bxedllénoy:. 
Mr:- “EEERIEL SPANEEMIUS.® ae wo et sen τ 


. I return now to our learned, Examin ner ᾿- and εἰ fad him, 
still at, his old work of cavilling. and mistaking Heh 188 | spent nt, 


wera 


“81 [See noté * Ὁ: 404.—D:] . STALL AD Ee VAAL wo, 

After: this was committed to the -press;.£ xecollected Lec paseage ef Enirting). 
which, at that time was,quite out of my mind, . Thia author tella ay from He Tam 
clides Ponticus, that Protagoras the Sophist was lawgiver to the Thurjans. “Hpe- . 
κλείδης, says he, ὁ Ποντικὸς... « . Θουρίοις νόμους γράψαι φησὶ tipwraydpar aby ais: 
δηρίτην: (Laért: in’ Protag.) ' (where ψησὶν abrov.—D.} The saine author: tells: : 
us. that Protageras. fourisked κατὰ. τὴν τετάρτην καὶ ὀγδοηκρστὴν! Ολυμπιάδᾳ, at - 
ΟἹ]. UXxxIy.,. the very time that the Athenian colony , went to Thurii--. It’s very 
probable he was then at Athens, for he was twice there: his. second coming 
was between Olymp. Lxxxrx. 1. dnd txxxix. 3., as Athenzus proves, p. 219.’ 
(= II. 339. ed. Schw.—D.] This, as I take it, is a great confirmation of what 
I have said about the spurious Charondas. [Adden.] 
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two miserable pages (p. 45, 46.) in ridiculing me, as he thinks, 
for saying Empedocles wrote an epic poem; a name which he 
thinks belongs to no poems but such as the Jlias and Aineis. 
What will he say, then, to Athenzus,. who. calls Arche- 
‘stratus’s Gastronomia, a small poem about fish and cookery, 
Qn EPIC POEM: ἐπικὸν δὲ, says he, τὸ ποίημα" What to 
Quintilian, who among (mPicos) the epics reckons Aratus, 
‘Fheocritus, Nicander?®° Is ποῖ; Empedocles as much an 
‘epic as these are? What will he say.to Laértius, Plutarch, 
and | ‘others, who usually say Parmenides’s ἔπη, and Xeno- 
‘phanes’s ἐποποιΐαν, and the Pythagorean’s χρυσᾶ darn? 
‘What to Suidas, who says Orpheus wrote ὠοθυτικὰ ἐπικῶς; 
and Timotheus about quadrupeds, birds, fishes, &c. ἐπικώς; 
and Tribonianus upon Ptolemy’s Canon ἐπικῶς) Are not 
these poems philosophical, as well.as Empedocles’s? But 
what will he say to Aristotle,P Plutarch,? and Simplicius; 


who expressly call Empedocles’s poems EIIH? For; pray, 


‘what difference between ἔπη or ἐποποιΐα, and. ποίημα ἐπι- 
xov? Athenzus plainly shews us that they have all the 


same importance; for the same poem of Archestratus, which 


in’ one place he calls ἐπικὸν ποίημα, in another? he calls 


ἐποποιΐαν, and in ἃ third* he calls the author  ἐποποίός. 
“But let us see Mr. B.’s happy address in managing this 
cavil. If thé Dr., says he, has met with an -account of 
.Empedocles’ 8 writing an epic poem, he mows ἡ more. of his 


voy 


"in silence (p. 45). A noble. ‘paragraph indeed to come from 


“such a master of sense and style. If Laértius did not know 


~ of that epic poem, how was he absurd in not speaking of it? 


~ ‘Mr. B. may please to explain this, who at least.is answerable 
‘for the language of his book. But his Assistant, perhaps, 


that consylted books for him (Pref.), is to blame here -for the 


" Athen. p. 4. [= TI. 16. ed. Schw.—D.] 

° Quint. x. 1. P Arist. Nicom. vii. 3, 

4 Plut. de Aud, Poét. * Simplic. ad Phys. Arist. p. 7. and 258. 
*-P.104 [= I. 404. ed. Schw.—D.] | 

t P, 335. [=ILI. 237. ed. Schw.—D.] 
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matter; and the next time that Mr. B. sees him, he may 
justly call him to account for deceiving him about Laértius. 
For that author reckons up among other poems of Empe- 
docles’s, HEPHOT ΔΊΑΒΑΣΙΣ, the Expedition of Xerxess 
which he afterwards calls ΠΕΡΣΙΚΑ͂. And:I dare appeal 
to Mr. B. himself, if that was not an epic poem im his own 
sense of the word. ’Tis true, Laértius.adds, that ‘Empedocles's - 
sister is reported to have burned that poem. -But that’s 
nothing to the present’ point; for Mr. B.. challenges me :to 
produce any voucher for Empedocles’s writing-an epic poem; 
and that | have now done. Nay, if Ariatotle’s copies do not 
deceive us, that epic poem was extant in his time,” for he 
quotes a fragment of it, ΝΣ cons vs 


“Anderov ὕδατι KoANjcas—._ 


But I own that for Περσικοῖς I would there read Φυσικοῖς, 
as others have done before me; because the very same frag- 
ment is quoted by him, in another place,¥ out of Ἐμπε- 
δοκλῆς ἐν τοῖς Φυσικοῖς : and the very sense of it, a | paste 
made of meal and water, shews it rather belongs to physics 
_than to the Expedition of Xerxes. 

But can the Dr. be so wretchedly ignorant, says Mr. B., 

᾿ as to think every large copy of hexameters 1s an epic poem ? 
(p. 45.) On whose side the wretched ignorance lies, the 
present age and posterity will judge. But it’s plain Mr. B. 
supposes that Empedocles’s Physics were but a large copy of 
verses. And yet Laértius would have taught him that those 
Physics. consisted of 5000 verses ; which are above twice as 
many-as are in. all Virgil’s Georgics, | Nay, ‘they were 
divided into seyeral. books; and Simplicius cites. the FIRST 
- and ‘sgconp of them ;. Ἐμπεδοκλῆς € ἐν πρώτῳ TOV Φυσικῶν' Σ 
Ἐμπεδοκλῆς ἐν δευτέρῳ τῶν Φυσικῶν. Mr. B. seems to 


ἃ Laért. Emped. 

v Arist. Probl. xxi. 22. ᾿Ἐμπεδόκλῆς . . . ἐν Tots ἸΙερσικοῖς.". 

w Meteor. IV. 4. x Simplic. Phys. Arist. p. 34. 
y P. 86. | 
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have as false a notion of Empedocles’s KAQGAPMOIT, trea- 
tise of Exzpiations ; for he compares it with Theocritus’s 
Pharmaceutria (p. 46, 47), as if. they resembled one another 
both in bigness and in subject. Now, the one has but 166 
verses in it;.and the other, as Laértius says, had 5000: is 
not Mr. B., then, very exact in this first way of comparison? 
As for the subject of them, the Pharmaceutria of Theocritus 
is nothing but the charms and philtres of a waman to make 
a man in love with her; and what is that.to Ka@appol, the 
Expiations, of. Empedocles? which were either the lustra- 
tions of cities and countries from plagues, earthquakes, pro- 
digies, or of private persons from diseases, dreams, mur- 
ders; or rather (if Mr. B. say true, chat the subject of that 
treatise was in great measure drawn from the Pythagoreans, 
p- 47.) the Καθαρμοὶ must signify the purification of the 
mind in the Pythagorean, way, which Hierocles, Jamblichus, 
and others, speak so much of. Mr. B. goes on, that we 
have @ large fragment of his, directed tp the people of Agrigent 
his townsmen; so that the subject was no higher than an 
account of himself to his own countrymen: and may not 
Doric, then, be proper for litile poems, where men of ordinary 
be ἃ. different piece from the Καθαρμοὶ, being a little poem, 
says he, to the Agrigentines : whereas Laértius twice tells 
us that the fragment i is out of the Ka@appol, the beginning 
of which work was thus, | 


2 φίλδι, οὗ μέγα ἄστυ κατὰ ξανθοῦ ᾿Ακράγαντος 
oN alere ¥ i 


So that’a book of 5000 verses is again dwindled into a little 
poem. And then to infer from the first verses of it, that the 
subject of the. whole was nothing but an account of himself te 
his countrymen, is just as if he should argue from the first 
verses. of the Goeeryics, that the subject::of them is nothing 
but Vargi's $ accouitt of: himeelf t to: Mescenas. -' 


fe Laert. in Emped. 1. 528. ed. Meib.—D.] 
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To shew that Phalaris’s Epistles might be writ in Doric 
at first, but afterwards be translated, he instances in the 
pieces of Perictyone, and Aristoxenus, and Zaleucus, three 
Pythagoreans, who in ail probability wrote in Doric; and yet 
in Stobeus’s time some part of the writings of the one were tn 
Tonic, and those of the others in the common dialect (p. 53). 
Now, as for his king Zaleucus, I have endeavoured to shew 
above that he was no Pythagorean, and that the writings 
ascribed to him are a cheat: and the second writer, Aristox- 
enus, was at first indeed a scholar to Xenophilus, a Pytha- 
gorean, and wrote the lives of Pythagoras and his followers, 
but he was afterwards Aristotle’s scholar; neither did he 
reckon himself among the Pythagoreans, as appears from 
Laértius and Diodorus. The last of the Pythagoreans, says 
Laértius,* were Xenophilus and five others, whom Aristoxenus 
saw. And Diodorus® places τῶν Πυθαγορικῶν φιλοσόφων 
τοὺς τελευταίους, the last of the Pythagorean sect, at Olymp. 
cr. 3., which was xxiv. years before Aristotle’s death, 
whom Aristoxenus expected to have succeeded, but Theo- 
phrastus was preferred before him. Why should Aristox- 
enus, then, write in Doric, who both lived at Athens, and 
was no Pythagorean? Mr. B.’s third writer is Perictyone, 
who, though a Pythagorean, writ in Ionic. Mr. B. declares 
more than once that he despises the mean employment of 
index-hunting; but his Assistant and he, as we have seen in 
several instances, are not always of the same opinion. For 
the hint of this lonic fragment of Perictyone was taken out 
of Stobzeus’s index: but if he had read the author, and not 
dipped into the index only, he would have found in the very 
first chapter two fragments of Perictyone’s book περὶ Sodas, 
and both of them in the Doric. The Ionic fragment is 
spurious, therefore; for why should she write philosophy in 
two dialects? Nay, to deal freely and openly, I-believe all 
her fragments are spurious, as most of those of Pythagorie 
treatises are justly suspected to be; for they appeared: but 
late in the world, and long after the times of their pretended 


« Laért. in Pyth. * Diod. p. 386. 
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authors. Porphyry, i in his MS. Commentary upon Ptolemy’ 8 
Harmonics (which I am glad to hear the very excellent 
Dr. W.aLuis is now publishing at Oxford) , cites a passage 
of Arshytas:. the Pythagorean ; : Οὗ μάλιστα, says he, καὶ 
auiaer εἶναι λέγεται τὰ .cuyypappara,™ whose writings in 
Rerticular are. _ supposed to be genuine. Few of the rest will 
he thought sp in the judgment of knowing persons; and 
particularly this Perictyone will be exploded for a mere 
forgery-.. For, who. eyer heard before of this Pythagorean 
lady? J amblichus has given us a list of all the women of 
ithe sect that he ever heard of, and there’s no such among 
ithem.: Stobzeus is the only man that mentions her, or her 
writings; and 1 am _ persuaded that the forger of them 
idesigned to have them pass in the name of that Perictyone 
syho.was Plato’s mother. For they thought it a point of 
:gecorum to make even the female kindred of philosophers 
copy after the men. So, in the counterfeit Socratic Epistles, 
-we have Socrates’s. wife Myrto setting up an academy for 
;the ladies. And among the Pythagoric writings we have a 
book About Human Nature,» Aicdpas Πυθαγόρου Aevxavas, 
which the learned :Canterus translates Arese Pythag. He 
.seems to take it for Aresas, one of the successors of Pytha- 
goras; but the true version is thus, sare Pythagore F. 
.ducane, by Aisara, Pythagoras’s daughter, the Lucanian. 
.And. yet neither Jamblichus, nor Porphyry, nor Laértius, 
When. they give us an account of that philosopher’ s daugh- 
ters, take any notice.of Ausara, But there’s a late author i in 
» Photius that, mentions her, though the passage . is so_cor- 
iTepted, that. the lady is lost in’t. . The sons of Pythagoras, 
UBBYS. he, were. Mnesarchus.and. Telauges.; καὶ Σάρα, καὶ Mula 
πὲ θυγατέρες, and Sara and Myia his daughtere. Correct. it, 
, Wea, Ata dpa ;, the syllable 4c was lost, here, because th e same 


ob Was 


: in ΚΑῚ Preeeden i so, that. henceforward they may y Tega 


ἦν Wallie 8 Opera Mathem. III. 236. fol. 1699, in which this piece of Porphyry 
was first printed.— Wallis had published Ptolemy’s Harmonics, 4to. 1682.—D.] 

> ‘Stob. Eclog. Phys. p. 105. 

[1 Phot. Bibl. ccurx. [ccxurx.] p. 1314. ed. 1658.—D.] 
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this Aisara in the list of the P thagorean women, and blot 
out Sara, whom nobody éver heard of." ae PP share 
I must now consider half-a-dozén of Mr.’ B.’s ‘pages * ᾧ 

the lurnp (p. 54, 55, ‘56, 57; 58,59. 60). A very learn 
person,* in excuse for the Attic’ dialect of’ 'Phalatis! ’ had 
objected to me, that Ocelhix the’ Liucanian} thouyh a Dorie 
by his country, had not written in Dorit, as ‘appeared δὲ ‘Ake 
book yet extant, De Naturd Universi.c’ Now; whet Τ' wa’ 
drawing up the former edition of this Dissertation; T dbsetved 
Stobzus4 quoted some passages of Ocellus in’ ‘Doric; khich 
are extant word for word in ‘the present Bobk;''the dialect 
only altered; whereby I knew the whole treatise was wit 
originally in the Doric dialect. “I cait ‘truly'’say ‘¥“ observed 
this myself, without knowing that'any othe¥"had ‘done At 
before me. And I was induced’ (ὁ think that nobody! trad 
done ’t, from this very objection about Ocellus Licanus, 
which was made by a mian of véry great: ‘Ydading, ‘arid ‘yet 
plainly implies that he had no wheré met with 'the observa- 
tion. And I was confirmed further in thé belief of 10 from 
the Cambridge edition of Ocellus, which was ‘the only Οὐ ΕἾ 
had then by mie; for the first annotation’ printed there’ 18' ἃ 
question, Why, since Archytas, and Tinleus ‘Lotrus,’ ‘and 
Theocritus, wrote in the Doric idiom,’ Ocellus should’ write tn 
Attic ? to which no answer at all is giveti. ‘Were not ‘thése 
things enough to persuade oneé* that the observation hat nbt 
been madé before? “I must conféss‘I' Was tot: ignorant’ that 
one Vizzanius had set out an edition of Ocellus; but ‘béing 
an editor of no great esteem (the Editor’ of Phalaris. ‘hhust 
pardon this freedom), I had not purchdsed the’ ‘book,’ ‘nor 
knew at all that he had said this thing before me: ‘néither 
did I think it worth the while to let the ‘press ‘stand ‘still 
while I sought for it, because I knew the Cambridge: edition 
was later than Vizzanius’s, and would probiibly have had'‘the 
observation in it, if Vizzanius had lit upon’t."’ Besides that I 
was prone enough to believe that the learned Greek pro- 


[5 Joshua Barnes.—D.] | 
ς Euripid. ed. Cantab. tom. ii. p. 523. —— a’ Stob. Phys. ie 
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fessor, the author of the objection, could not be a stranger to 
Vizzanius’s edition ; so that I concluded, from his not know- 
ing it, that Vizzanius had not said it. This is a true account 
of. this matter about Ocellus Lucanus; and I hope it is so 
fair a one, that all ingenuous persons, not tinged with envy 
and malice, will be satisfied with it. I shall now make some 
remarks on the Examiner’s harangue, wherein he has la- 
boured to make the world believe that I stole the observa- 
tion, which I gave out for my own, out of Vizzanius’s Preface. 
Which being about matter of fact, and within the reach of 
my own knowledge, I do aver to be a calumny, and that the 
account I have here given is true in every part of it. But let 
us see how he makes out his indictment. He finds the same 
pleces in Stobaus named by Vizzanius and me; therefore I 
stole the observation from him (p. 57). Wonderfully argued ! 
But are not those passages in Stobseus the only ground that 
the observation.is bottomed on? If two persons, therefore, 
without concerting together, might hit upon the observation, 
which I presume Mr,.B. will not deny, is it not necessary 
that they must both hit upon.those proofs which the observa- 
tion solely depends:on?. If I had concurred with Vizzanius 
in some incidental matters not δῇ all necessary to the main 
point, it might then look a_.little more probable that I had 
pillaged them from him; but since the observation in general 
might be found out without Vizzanius’s help, the citing of 
such places as it’s entirely founded on is no further proof 
that I made use of his help. But Mr. B. argues further: 

that the Dr. says it was agreed and covenanied among. the 
scholars of that Italian sect φωνῇ χρῆσθαι τῇ πατρῴᾳ," to 
use their own MOTHER-TONGUE ; which, says he, he FOUND 
in Vizzanius, who says the SAME thing, and quotes the same 
authority for it: Twm quia Pythagoreos quoslibet Dorice 
dialecto studuisse ‘comperio; tum quia id Pythagore suadeant 
instituta, qui semper idiomatum Grecorum Doricum maxime 
voluit sectari;f i.e. all the Pythagoreans used the- Doric, 


¢ Jamblich. Vit. Pyth. p. 202. f Vizzan, Pref. 
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according to Pythagoras’s institution, who preferred that dia- 
lect before all the rest, as Jamblichus says'(p.'55). Now, ’ 
to see the acuteness of our Examiner; he has brought here 
such an argument to shew me a plagiury; ds id a manifest 
proof that I am none. For how could I ‘find that in Vizza- ἡ 
nius which is not in him? and how doés he say the same thing 
who says the very contrary? The thing, as I said it; is thus; 
the Pythagoreans enjoined all the Greeks that entered them-_ 
selves into the society to use every man his mother-tongue':t’ 
Ocellus therefore, being a Dorian of Lucania, must have’ 
writ in the Doric. This I took to be Jamblichus’s meaning. 
But Vizzanius has represented it thus; that they enjoined all 
that came to them to use the mother-tongue of Crotona, ἡ 
which was the Doric. Now, this is quite contrary to what ἢ 
make it. For if an Athenian or an Ionian had listed: himself 
among them, they must both have spoken Doric, according“ 
to Vizzanius; but in my interpretation they must each have 
retained his own country dialect. Whether Vizzanius or I 
have hit upon the true meaning of Jamblichus, perhaps all 
competent readers will not be of a mind ;* but I dare say 
they will unanimously agree in this, that Mr. B., though he 
would prove me ἃ pilagiary, has taken such effectual care that 
nobody will ever be a plagiary from him. 


f Jamb. Φωνῇ χρῆσθαι τῇ πατρῴᾳ éxdoros παρήγγελλον, ὅσοι τῶν Ἑλλήνων 
προσῆλθον πρὸς τὴν κοινωνίαν ταύτην᾽ τὸ γὰρ ξενίζειν οὐκ ἐδοκίμαζον. 

[5 That the interpretation of Vizzanius is the true one is proved by Bp. 
Warburton, Div. Leg. p. 120. vol. i. ed. 2. Jamblichus in the same place says_ 
that Pythagoras valued the Doric above the other Greek dialects. In another: 
place he assigns this for one of the causes of the decay of the Pythagoric philo- 
sophy, viz. διὰ τὸ καὶ τὰ γεγραμμένα Δωρίδι γεγράφθαι. p. 49. ed. Kust. Note 
on ed. 1777. —" Warburton, Divine Legation, ii. 8. and Letters to Hurd, p. 10. 
“ 8γο. allows that Jamblichus’s words, without reference to the context, naturally 
‘‘ give Bentley’s meaning; but that with such reference they must: mean what. 
‘* Vizzanius makes them mean. Hence he concludes that Bentley, having only 
‘“‘ seen the detached sentence, as quoted in Vizzanius, understood it in a way 
‘s which he afterwards discovered to be wrong, when he looked into Jamblichus 
‘“ himself, This precious hypothesis is destroyed by the single fact, that Viz- 
“4 zanius does not quote the words, but only refers to the passage.—N. B. 
“« Vizzanius, Amst. 1661, is an exact reprint of ed. Bononie, 1646." Dosree, 
Advers. ii. 366,—D.] 
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it ButJ, had said, if@ man had published a, hook nat: in his 
_ qnather - tongue, he. had been, barished, the. society. ., Which, 1s 
fon. inference, saya Mr. 18... that. Vizzanius. did. mot make 
(p.i25)s1,.. How then have J.taken .all,.aword for; ward, μέ of 
his Preface ?, (p. 54.) . But Mr. B. gives four. reasons why 
jVizzanips., did; not :make. the inference. First, deaause . this 
iyunction.waa,. mot observed. by, Empadogles.. . Have. 1 not 
justly observed once, before, that there's a, sort. of, fatality. in 
Mr. ,B.’s: ernors ?...\Cauld.. he, possibly. have brought :an.in- 
stance more directly: against himself? , For Empedocles was 
really: turned, qut:of; the society for. writing that .book. that 
Mx. Β. refers:to; and a law was made, upon’t,%. that no epic 
poet, from .that- time should..be admitted into. the campany. 
‘Secandly, he says, the euthor of the Golden Verses wrote. not 
$n. Doric;.and yet. was nat expelled the society. ' But: can 
iMr.. B.. prove that the. society was :in. being when. . those 
Verses: were first. made?, ‘We are sure. Pythagoras. was.not 
the, author. pf them,. but. we know. not who was., And: 
believe no.mention. is made. of them till.above,c. years. after 
the extinction of. that: society. Much. weaker,. therefore, .is 
Mr. B.’s. third. reason, that Jamblichus, .even. while. he .is 
writing this account of the Pythagoreans, did not observe ithe 
syjunction... For. Jamblichus was a, Platonic, and. not: ἃ. Βγ- 
thagorean; ;,and,,the society had heen dissolved. pbove ne. 
years before his. tame... The foyrtin is, éiet Pythagoras, him- 
self did not observe. this injunction; for δ epistle .of his is.in 
Ionic,., .True;.indeed, Pythagoras did. not observe it, as Viz 
zanius explains the injunction ;. but.as I:have.done.it, he did 
observe it, for his φωνὴ πατρῴα, mother-tongue, was.Ignic, 
he being a native of Samos,..: Besides this, I might tell, Mg. 
B. that. the .epistle.is spurious :,.s0 that every. way. thig.Jast 
instance is worthy of his wit and learning... 4... wc cen 
1. There are yet one or two cavils. about,.this, bysiness.of 
Vigzanius, which I cannot let.pass without an, answer,... He 
says, the scarcity of Vizzantus’s bogk,..and the prohability of 
not being traced, encouraged the Dr. ta:pillage fram him 
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(p. 138.) ; ΟΝ is ‘spoken with so much sense ‘ahd’ truth, 
that the very contrary may be fairly con¢luded from’’t: ἡ For - 
how is ‘his edition so scarce, that has been twice printed 
within fifty years; and may be purchased at a small value? 
And where could I expéct to be' more’ easily traced ‘thin 
here, if I had really stolen from him? The ‘diséovery that/I 
thought I ‘was the ‘first ‘author of was about Ocellus’ Li 
canis; dnd would not any person’ that was mimded'to sift it, 
frrst ‘of ull: look into‘ ‘tht editions of Ocellus > Certainly, if 
was: disposed '-fo ‘bd a plagitity, '1' would! ‘steal’ with: a ‘little 
more’ discretion; ‘and: not pretend to’ tell ‘news of Ocellus, 
out of the coninion editions of him: : And, without: quéstidh, 
there was’ no 'improUability” of my δοίην | trared ;" since: tt 
appears that the Examiner ‘was ‘able to'trace me: But'T' hid 
said, if I may expect! thanks for the discovery, I dare engaye 
to make'out that" Ocellus' wrote in’ ον δ. This, by'a fist δα 
candid’ readér, wodld be thought to imply, that I’ believed 
the discovery scarce worthy’ of thanks: ‘but Mr: B. would 
not slip the opportunity of shewing his good-nature,‘ and: ‘his 
ability at: farce and banter, so that he: discovers’ in the ex 
pression an extraordinary air of ‘satisfuction (p. 54):' Αἰ 
yet this air is not quite so discernible ‘as ‘that’ of Mr. B.’s ἃ 
little before, when, ‘having offered ata slight ‘correction οὗ 
Strabo, Axpdyas Γεχώων ἄποικος, for’ the'-vulgar reading 
Ἀκράγας Ἰώνων; which Casaubon’ and Chiverius, whdé knew 
well enough that Agrigentum was a colony of the Geloaas, 
had let pass as an error of the author's; ‘not of the copiers’, 
because in some other accounts: of the ‘Sicilian’ colonies; ' as 
well as in this, that author differs from all the ‘rest: the 
Examiner, 1 say, admirmg ‘and ‘pluming hiinself ‘forthat 
glorious emendation, J'wonder, says he, how this escaped the 
most learned and acute Casaubon’s observation (p.’5t). ‘Now, 
here’s an air of suspicion, that ‘these fine épithets were 
sprinkled: here’ upon Casaubon to: elevate ‘somebody the 
higher, and to‘ hint’ to us that he was as learned and more 
acute than he. But, for my own part, I am so far from 
valuing myself upon a discovery of Ocellus’s Doric, that I 
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have expunged it out of this second edition; though it was 
aé really my own discovery as if nobody had hit en’t.-before 
me. ‘Such a discovery is but a business ofehance, or at the 
best of bare industry, ‘neither is there any sagacity or judg- 
tient required to it; and it has so little of difficulty, that not 
only Viezanius, but even the Editor of Phalaris, might easily 
‘have stumbled on’t. 

‘t ἜἜ have run ‘through the Examiner’s authorities which he 
‘has produced on this head: let us now take a short view of 
‘his. veasonings. ‘The result of what he has said about poets 
‘that changed their: country dialect is this; ‘that they chose 
Such « dialect as was then in fashion when they wrote. For 
there was a fashion tn dialects, and the chief of ‘them had 
‘yeverilly their course and -pertod in which they flourished 
(p: 42). ‘Now, I must frankly acknowledge, that, let Pha- 
ΠΡ, or Asop,; ‘or whoever you will; be spurious, this rea- 
Woning 43 a\penuine piece, and the Examiner's own; for it 
tdarries his‘peculiar mark and signature ‘upon it, in that it 
‘proves ditectly agsinst ‘himself. For it’s so-far from being 
an ‘account why 'Phalaris should use the Attic dialect, that 
‘§t’s alinost ἃ demonstration ‘that he would not: have used it. 
“Because in the ‘time of the true Phaldris ‘the Attic dialect 
was’ ποῦ et in fashion; there was no-Attic prose ‘then be- 
‘gides Dracv's and Solon’s laws; and: but'oneé piece or two in 
verse. ‘I tad: expressly urged this against the Epistles, . that 
* Phataris would'not write Altice; especially since, in those: early 
“dimes, before ‘stage-poetry, and philosophy, and history, had 
“made tt famors: over Greéce, that dialect was no more vulued 
than any of the-rest® ‘Where it is not only intimiated that 
‘there was a fashion of dialects, but: the very causes are as- 
‘bigried ‘that: b¥ought the Attic into fashion. -Phalaris, there- 
‘fore, would hever forsake his own native tongue ‘for the 
Attic, at a time when neither stage “port, nor philosopher, 
“nor historian, had writ in’t. 

‘But the Examiner has come off worse, if possible, ‘in his 
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account of prose writers that exchanged their native dialent 
for some other. .For.Dionysius Halicarnassensis, though he 
was born in.a ‘Doric country, yet lived in. another, and ὧδ 
the age of Augustus, when.the Attic idiom had been famous 
for occc. years.. What's this, then,:to Phalaris’s.case, whp 
never stirred, that we know af, out of Sicily, and: lived at,.a 
time when the Attics were as unlearned as their. neighboura!? 
We may apply the same, with a little allowance, te bis other 
prose authors. But -he should have instanced. in familer 
epistles, never intended for public view, such .as.Phalaria’s 
are, and shewed that even in those cases: men have deserted 
their own dialect ; .and this had been something. to. the pus- 
pose. But he’ll tell us.he has not been wanting here ; for, 
to come closer to, the point, says he, we have a letier of Dion of 
Syracuse to Dionysius the Tyrant, and:a piece of one of Ihong- 
sius’s, both preserved among Plato’s Epistles, and written in 
‘such a dialect as if both prinee and philosopher (to use the 
Dr.’s phrase) had gone to school at Athena (p. 43). Here,he 
fancied, he was very smart upon me; but, as it :genorally 
happens with him, he lashes himself. For, to use the Exg- 
miner’s phrase, the philosopher. did really go to school -at 
Athens, and lived with Plate and Speusippus: and though 
the prince did not go to Athens, yet Athens, as I may sag, 
went to him; for not Plato only, but several other philose- 
phers, were entertained by him at his court in Syrgcuse. ., 
But, to shew Mr. B. what a difference there is between 
poems, or philosophical or historical tracts, designed for the 
public, and private letters about family. affairs, never in- 
tended to be sent abroad, and that an argument about the 
dialect must not be drawn from the one.to the other, [ll 
give him an instance in one of his own list, Epimenides the 
Cretan. Mr. B. would prove, out of St. Paul, that this 
Cretan’s poems were not in Doric; but, though his argu- 
ment failed him, I supplied him with a better, which plainly 
shews they were in Ionic. Neither will I, upon account of 
this Ionicism, impeach those poems as supposititious, be- 
cause in those days it was the fashionable dialect for all epic 
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poetry. For, as Hermogenes observes, the Ionic is sweet 
and naturally poetical, ποιητικὴ φύσει καὶ ἡδεῖα But if 
Mr. B. should produce a private letter of this Epimenides 
not written in the Cretan language, then the case would be 
quite altered; for the letter I should tax as a cheat, though 
I did not the poem ; and I have a great example to warrant 
me in’t. There’s an epistle goes abroad, says Laértius, of 
Epimenides to Solon, about the form of government that Minos 
gave to the Cretans ; but Demetrius the Magnesian endeavours 
to prove it spurious, because it is not written in the Cretan 
dialect, but in the Attici Mr. B. may see, by this instance, 
that the inference will not hold from poems to epistles. For 
I hope he’ll allow this Demetrius to be a competent judge 
here. He was Cicero’s preceptor in rhetoric, an acquaint- 
ance of Pomponius Atticus, and an excellent critic and his- 
torian. And if he thought it an absurdity for a Cretan to 
write Attic letters, though directed to an Athenian, how 
much more absurd may we think it in Phalaris, a Sicilian, 
to write Attic epistles to other Sicilians? There’s another 
letter of Epimenides to Solon, which is truly in the Cretan 
or Doric idiom; but, for all that, I shall not believe it 
genuine. For one forger may be more skilful than another; 
and one of the most ignorant of them all is the mock Sicilian 


prince. 


' Hermog. p. 315. } Laért. in Epimen. k Laért. 
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